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The New Agfa 35mm. Memo Camera 
ONLY $252 


HIS outstanding camera supplies all the essential fea- 







tures necessary for fine miniature-camera operation. 






Equipped with a fully corrected Memar f4.5 anastigmat lens 






and a precision shutter, giving accurate speeds from 14 to 
1/200 second, bulb and time. These elements are fully pro- 
tected when not in use but instantly snap into position when 








needed. Important, too, are its exclusive rapid film transport 






for sequence pictures and its method of simplified loading. 





Extremely compact, the Memo is complete with a brilliant, 
direct-view finder, accessory clip, tripod socket and neck- 
cord. Takes 24 pictures (17% x #3) on 35mm. Agfa Memo 
film cartridge. With f4.5 lens . . . $25.00. Same camera with 
£3.5 lens... $35.00. 


And This Popular Agfa PD16 Unifo Clipper Camera... ONLY*5°°} “ 


CONOMY ... ease of operation... and excellent 





pictures ... are features of this new Agfa Unifo TI 
Clipper! aft 
No fuss or bother with this camera! Pull out the front IS 
.. snap up the eye-level direct-view finder . . . and pr 
you're ready to shoot! ser 
This surprisingly compact new Clipper has new type 
universal focus ‘‘Unifo”’ lens; instantaneous and bulb 
exposure shutter; smart, modern lines; with a sturdy ma 
steel body with rich black covering and nickel trim. lin 
Also positive but easy loading arrangement; built-in or 
shutter-release guard; hinged back and leather han- be 
dle. Takes 15 pictures (2! x 214) on one roll o! ie 
PD16 (616) film. vs 
Unifo Clipper complete... only $5.00. Same cameré 
with {6.3 anastigmat lens, optical-view finder, an¢ T 
shutter speeds of 1/25 to 1/100th second, bulb ance wo! 
time... only $15.50. bet 





AGFA CAMERAS 


MADE BY AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION 






IN BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK, U.' .A 


Ly 
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7 ‘GUILLOTINE’ 


lent 
[he operator of the “‘guillotine,’’ that slices through gross 


after gross of paper or cut film as you would cut a pat of butter, 
is a typical Defender workman. If someone called his job 
prosaic he would simply smile, for in the blank sheets of light 
sensitive material he handles he sees living drama. 


nifo 


Here is a sheet that, because of its dependable uniformity, 
may make it possible for a press photographer to beat a dead- 
line with a photo of world-wide significance. Here also is film 
or paper that will permit a pictorialist to capture the full 
beauty of that fleeting moment when the play of light and 
shadow creates the setting for a photograph that may bring More and more photographers are switching to 


, ‘ i cut film because of its versatility and conveni- 
him fame and recognition. ence—and to Defender Cut Film because it in- 
sures capturing the best of every scene. In all 
That interest in their jobs makes Defender workers better prepay see Soapecheeda 9o Ps 2be So, ga 
‘ Ask your dealer, or write for descriptive litera- 

workmen, makes every Defender Film, Paper or Chemical a ture. 


better product with which to work. 


d e f ender 


PHOTO SUPPLY co., ING., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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FOR PERFECT PROJECTION CONTROL 


THE WILLO 
VISIBLE 
DODGER 


U. S. Patent No. 2,088,710 


@ Did you ever try spot or local printing while making an en- 
largement? If you did, you know how difficult it was to confine 
the light to just the areas you desired. Now, however, the new 
WILLO VISIBLE DODGER with its TRANSPARENT PLASTIC 
construction and patented design, provides a means of accurately 
confining spot or local printing, vignetting or dodging, to pre- 


: 
gz 
* 
é 
’ 


selected areas, when projection prints are made. 


@ When the WILLO VISIBLE DODGER is manipulated between 
the lens of the enlarger and the enlarging paper, the full nega- 
tive image may be seen projected in a substantially non-actinic 
orange color, as a “guide image," upon the paper. The spot 
or local printing, which takes place only where the spot from the 


beam of white light is directed, can be accurately controlled 
by following the “guide image." The size and PRICE 


shape of the spot of white light can be changed $q00 


at will, by the operator. 





A Long Felt Need 
in the Dark Room 


RECONDITIONS 
————= Your EQUIPMENT! 


It takes so little time, so little effort, costs so very little to 
keep your equipment sparkling like new! 

Simply PAINT ON "WILLO-WHITE"! Dries in less than two 
hours! Presto! Trays, sink, shelves and all your equipment 
look like new . . . and WILLO-WHITE makes them 


@ Acid Proof! @ Water Resistant! 
@ Alkali Proof! @ Impervious to Hot Water! 


National Adjustable 
DEVELOPING TANK 


sat 





@ A chemically resistant developing tank made of 
genuine bakelite, which accommodates all sizes from 
36 exposure 35 mm. to No. 116 film, inclusive. Fea- 
tures a wide funnel for filling, as well as a large sized 


side vent for rapid emptying. Center core is hollow 


WILLO-WHITE is neither a paint Obtainable in convenient sizes: 
nor a lacquer, but a secret for- PINTS QUARTS GALLONS 
mula we've developed to work 


[a me Cet ee eee 


to permit insertion of thermometer. 
Each tank is furrished complete with $4 85 


agitator. 





ALL METAL 


WILLO DANDY 


WILLOETTE 
FASEL PRINT PRESS 


@ Sturdily constructed tion, utilizing wood and metal, warping is 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED \*"".... 





The plattens are constructed of solid hard 


@ No wooden parts to warp or split wood panels, encased in rust proof zinc. 


Insertion or withdrawal of prints is easy, 
as the plattens are held apart by two 
springs until pressure is applied. 


@ White surface finished in Vitra 


Carlite—durable and washable 


Pressure is easily applied, merely by turn- 
ing the handles. 


11x14 with Fightoos $575 


—baked on 


@ Adjustable masks 








é $ 95 Blotters .. 
atalvepassiapatioed 3 oe WEST Sah “N.Y. Extra 1 1!/2 x 14!/2 Blotters 
to 11x14 inches doz.) 40c 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. Volume 5, Number 5, November, 1939. Published mc ynthly by Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., at 608 S. Dearborn St ‘ Chicago, Th. Entered as s6c- 


ond-class matter July 30, 1937, at the Post Office, Chicago, Ml., under the ao of March 3, 1879. Subscription $2.50 per year, foreign $1.00 per year extra, except Canada. 
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With its almost unbelievable 1/1500th second shutter speed .. . 
its fast deep-focus Hexar f2.7 lens . . . its split-second photo- 
flash synchronizer — this sensational new UniveX Mercury 
captures every conceivable action shot—night or day! 

No other candid camera regardless of price—can match its 
speed .. . its dependability . . . its prize winning results! No 
longer need you envy those who own expensive foreign-made 
speed cameras. Ask your dealer to show you this sensational new 
Mercury today. Many dealers feature it on easy-payment terms. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES! 1/1500th second focal plane 
shutter © Tricor deep focus f2.7 lens @ Built-in photoflash 
synchronizer ® Automatic film transport—makes double expos- 
ures impossible ® Quick-Action-Simplified Controls ®@ Inter- 
= changeable lens equipment ® Popular priced accessories. 


New Accessory Rapid Winder! Se Re ET SRE oN ECoce | 
No more risk of pictures getting away § Universal Camesa Corporation FREE | 

_ from you while you wind the shutter 

* Now you can take shots—one right | Dept. M-3, 28 West 23 St., New York, N. Y. 


| after another — without removing the 


1C- 
is 


of 


Mercury from your eye! A quick press | Please send me illustrated booklet describing in detail the [ 
_ of the Rapid Winder automatically 


winds the shutter end tonmepeste the | many features of the new 1/1500th Second Super-Speed t 





film! Quickly attached or detached! An Mercury Camera. 
F exclusive Mercury feature, only $2.50! 






Name 


| Address 


UNIVEX 322" MERCURY [i -s 





IT’S THE NEW 
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Bass, the arm-chair F.R.T.&T.S.* says: 


World-famous explorers depend on us 
for their 8-16 and 35mm equipment! 
They KNOW our values are right. 





at $385— it's a steal 


MOVIKON 16 
by Zeiss 


It’s almost im 
possible to 
gauge the value 
of such preci- 
sion built = ap- 
paratus..:.a16 
mm masterpiece 

‘ with CON 
TAZ FITS 
coupled optical 
range finder . 
Sonnar F:1.4 
lens ... 26 Gif- 
ferent controls 
° Liberal 
trade in allow- 
ance on your old camera. .. . Free lit- 
erature on request 4 


ong A ees ie at BASS $385 














In this age of convenience we high-spot 
the 


Cine Magazine Kodak 


Pocket size .. with Kodak F:1.9 lens... 
7 interchangeable lenses . . footage indi- 
eator ultra-modern refine 

ment "e $117.50 
(With combination care . oe 0 eee 


or... you may select for convenience 
the 


Filmo 141... The Shelloader 


By Bell & Howell Weight 21, Ibs. Takes 
Fastman ecartrdge film in eco'or or B&W 
Built in footage : 


lor Hobson 1” oe wine" $1 5,00 


lens 








If a-bargain hunting you would go— 
move quickly to see or write us for the 


FILMO 75 


Buss scores with a lucky purchase... you 
score with a lucky bargain ‘ POCKET 
THIN 100 ft. 16 mm. precision built 
"0 mm. F:3.5 Cooke lens $39 50 
formerly $2.50 ‘ at BASS MY . 
(Carrying case ee $5.95) 








You save “important money” when you 
see Bass about this 


VICTOR 5 


Yes sir: Sixty iron 
men (S60) is what 
Vou save 7 and 
here's what you get 
1 Cine Wollensak 
Pet. lens, 5 speeds 
idjustable parallax, 
reared meter, stand 
ird interchangeable 
lens mount rotary 





typ: shutter, hand erank, full vision fo 
eusing through reflex finder, 3 lens revolv- 
ing ourret. heavy spring cushion control, 3 
vr. factory warranty regu 3 0 
larly $197.50 at BASS $1 7. > 

Al-o with 1 Wolle ik fixed focus F 5 
1” Wollensek F:1 5 in focusing mount ror 
3” Woll' k Te'e F:4 in focusing mount. 


= aendenieerntetie 


. Expeditions “into the interior” and “into the 


blue” ... the sort that weave a spell of 
romance over us... are mighty level- 
headed. They take no chances . . . that’s 
why they select the Cine—cross roads of the 
wo: Id for their movie equipment. We are 
“real old-timers” in this business. 


ofharleslints 


President. 
*Fellow of the Royal This and That Society. 





Bass forges ahead with refinements 
on the 


RCA 16 mm 
Sound on Film 
Camera 


The World’s greatest 
value—and at the 
world’s lowest price. 
For amateur or profes- 
sional . . . the world’s 
outst. anding 
“buy’ eta 
with im- 
proved 
amplifiers 
. Improved 
motor drives 
. improved 
appear- 
ance, 
Newsreel Model: operator speaks into mike 


. with 1” F:3.5 rw batteries, 
re ady to use... in U $250 







Complete Commercial sepa for 110 volt 
A.C. Operation . .. with 3 stage de luxe 


amplifier, microphone ae Penperie 

400 ft. magazines... in U.S./ ‘*° $960 
Bell & Howell Acade 16 

mm. Sound on Film Pr jee 

— hianheedieer pode: $298. 00 


Bass De Fr. rryine Sel on Film 


Projec or—the new 16 mm $360. 00 


marvel . Se fas dicta Ow dati Oa 








You'll be seeing things right... 
with the 
B&H Filmcomaster Projector 


Check and double check these features: 
Gear driven feed and take-up spindles . 


gear driven power rewind . . pilot light 
iutomatic switch o« Se 
way t.It ie 20 watt line volt 


at pried with cme... ‘ens $139.00 


» priced 








The moving finger writes ... and 
moves on...so keep abreast with 
things with the Bass 

Cine Bargaingram No. 240 

No need to be out of step when you have 


this househo!d companion at your side 
listing thousands of bargain items in new 


and used Movie equipment 8 mm.. 
16 mm nd 35 mem . Silent and sound 
66 pages crowded with items . . and 


FREE for the asking. Mention this ‘‘ad.”’ 


aS. 


CAMERA CO. 


Dept. P.P. 179 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Still Camera Bargaingram No. 236 





Like a pageant of things photographie are 
the “items” that march into our store and 
find their temporary resting place upon our 
shelves. We offer them to you in our 


USED BARGAINS 


in Still Cameras 


Kodak Vollenda with F:3.5 lens and Com- 
EDS. s. 2 cin ie eck erbla we wig em aed $24.50 
Pilot Reflex 6... F:3.5 lens......$17.50 


Leica: Model FF—250 exp. range finder 
coupled ...Summar F:2 lens..... $144.50 


Makina De Luxe Model 11s: range finder 
coupled, Anticomar F:2.9 lens, roll holder, 
film. adapter, holders, carrying case .. . like 
BO Shen Shu 06 S ROTORS ew wees $195.00 


1x5 R.B. Series D. Graflex, 74%” F:4.5 
Kodak Anastigmat lens, film adapter and 
synchronized Speedgun .......... $118.50 


Kodak Pupille, Xenar F:2 lens, Compur 
shutter, carrying case, range finder. fil- 
De Atvtesentets cesdsuce reason $44.50 


9x12 Recomar: Kodak F:4.5 lens, Compur 
B shutter, Kalart Range finder, fitted with 
Kalart Micromatie flash gun, complete with 
film adapter and holders.......... $57.50 


Exakta B, chrome, Tessar F: 2.8 lens, like 
new, list $155, > er aaek ee eae et: $115.00 


Kore!tle Medel 1: Victar F:3.5 lens, like 
WE ria ope aura sie erniaceie alee orga eaece $16.50 


Compass Camera: Complete with Roll 
Holder and Accessories. A jeweled beauty 
Oe “ico swim ara ow ote eee ee eae $74.50 





Just unpacked . . . and they'll be 
grabbed up like hot cakes . . . another 
lot of 


Candid Midget: 


with Xenon F:2 lens . 35 mm. 1750 
Rapid shutter 


F 8 r . . Ever ly 
Ree. +. 5 ee ORE... 6 aecus : = ‘. $47.5 
9x12 Miroflex: 


Carl Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 lens . . foeal 
plane shutter. 1/3 to 1/ 1200 sec. FPA 


and 2 holders ... t 1 

peony $225 ea = BASS... $79.50 
Super Dolly: 

built in range finder .. . Tessar F:2.8 lens, 
Rap'd C ) shutter... was 
Minna ie “ $68.62 
DECKRULLO: 


2\%.x3% Tropical model: Zeiss . . . focal 
pl ne shutter se iy — « oc 22 Cm. ©. 
Z. Tessar F:3.5 lens. . and 


double ebony holder 


merly $165 at BASS. . no for $69. 50 


x5 model . . . Deckrullo—foecal plane shut- 
ter to 1/1200 Tessar F:4.5 lens — 
71/5"—FPA for both 4x5 and 10x15 


holder Was $925 cov at.s. es) D7 DOO 


BERGHEIL: 


10x15 em. or 4x6 in. double extension .. 


ee — a Ey a $42 2.50 
DOLILINA III: 


with Xenar F:2.8 lens, Rapid ew shut- 
ter, built in range finder 
mn. chrome 


chrome... . regularly 396 $6450 
2%.x3% Venus 


(6x9 em.) Carl Zeiss Tessar F 34.5 lens 
Double Extension Camera... film pack 
and plate. Fine construction. Compur 


shutter f.p.a. and 3 holders. $ 

$64.00 value at Bass......... 42.50 
24Yx3% De Franne: 1% extension ground 
glass back camera. Gewirinar F:4.5_lens. 


Compur B delayed action shut- 
Film pack adapter $19. 75 


ter. Film pack adapter.......- 
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Want Pictures Like This? 


POPULAR 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


. 





A G-E Exposure Meter Will Help You 


ITH a G-E exposure meter you’re 

prepared for every picture-taking 
opportunity—ready to try the difficult 
setups that make such unusual pictures, 
always certain that your negatives will 
be correctly exposed. It makes indoor 
shots as easy to take as scenes in bright 
sunlight—it’s worthwhile insurance for 
your snapshots and an essential for pic- 


Your 


pictures with a G-E meter will 


tures taken in unusual lighting. 
lirst 
show you why Hollywood professionals 
have selected it for use in the studios. 

Check these points with any G-E meter 
ser. They’re features youll want in 


iny exposure meter you buy. 


Is Accurate 


l'ry any two G-E meters under the same 
light. They'll read alike—your assur- 


GENERAL (% ELECTRIC 





ance that they’re accurate. This is an 
important feature, especially when your 


camera is loaded with color film. 


Measures the Correct Light 


The hood on the G-E meter excludes 
stray light—admits only the correct 
light. You can check this vourself by 


pointing the meter—with the hood 
toward a bright light source, then turning 


Watch the 


change! That's the sharp direc- 


it away slowly. indication 
tional effect. That’s why you get | 


the correct Camera setting. 

Has Extra Sensitivity for 
Dim Light 

Remove the hood and _ read 

the meter in a dimly lighted 


that the | 


to take good pictures of poorly lighted 


scenes. 


Get Your Free Copy of FILM VALUES 
Your dealer has a copy of the latest edi- 
tion of Film Values for Use with the General 
Electric Exposure Meter for you. You'll find 
the latest films listed there. If you prefer, 
just mail the coupon below and you will 
receive a copy promptly. General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, New York. 


General Electric, Dept. 6A-5 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Please send a copy of the latest edition of Film 


Values for Use with the General Electric Exposure 
Meter (GED-744A). 








corner. You can see 

G-E meter will make it easy 
aa ea 
Address.......... 
Se en 
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—Wnaslh features: 


AUTOMATIC “HIGH LIGHT,” “LOW LIGHT” SCALES — 
provide greater scale length with utmost readability; 
no confusing, congested numbers at either end. 


* 


EXTREME SENSITIVITY—gives accurate settings in light 
as low as 1/10th candle per square foot. 


* 


INCREASED BRIGHTNESS RANGE—provides for measure- 
ments in extremely bright light, up to 1600 candles 


per square foot. 


LIMITED VIEWING ANGLE—gives better pictures out- 
doors as well as for color and ciné work. 


FLUORESCENT ... TUNGSTEN ... DAYLIGHT... accurate 
settings under all types of lighting. 


Rugged instrument movement and hermetically 
sealed photo-cell assure accurate dependability... 
improved calculator dial with speeds to 800 WEsTON. 


High, dependable Sensitivity — Restricted Viewing 
Angle—Increased Brightness Range—all make the 
MASTER indispensable to the critical photographer. 


“From my experience and observation,” says Mr. Rittase, 
“practically every exacting photographer uses a WESTON; 
undoubtedly because one can always depend on WESTON 
measurements. But with the many new features in the 
Master such as its high and accurate sensitivity. . . its 
ability to measure in extremely high light... and espe- 
cially its small viewing angle for color work... no pho- 
tographer should ever be without one.” 

Be sure you see the new MASTER today. Visit your nearest 
photographic dealer, or write for descriptive literature. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 644 Freling- 


huysen Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 


WESTON 


Wnuasler 


EXPOSURE METER 
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. GENUINE BAKELITE. Con- 


structed of genuine Bakelite, 


chemically resistant, espe- 
cially (aolulolol aleve ME iol Mm lilo lions 


graphic use. 


. STAINLESS STEEL CLIPS. 
Non-corrosive, non-fogging 
To eliminate the danger of 


breakage during adjustment. 


. ADIUSTABLE:; The flanges 


sturdily constructed to with- 
stand lots of usage, are re- 
movable for quick drying and 
ra-tolillal> M1 -1-S tl] Mn fo) a ||| 
sizes to be accommodated. 

. LOADING. Can be loaded 
from either inside or outside 


—or both. 


. CAPACITY. Only 8 to 16 
ounces of solution is needed. 
See chart for exact quantity 


for each size film. 


. REVOLVING LIGHT TRAP. 
Stops all light from entering 
and aids in the quick filling 
and distribution of solution 


over the film. 


. CHECK STOP. The patented 
F-R Check Stop prevents the 
film from  unreeling during 


agitation. 


. AGITATOR, Built onto reel it 
has a hollow shell which al- 
lows a thermometer to remain 


in the tank during use. 


. GUARANTEED. Moisture and 


warp proof. 


io. $1.85 
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() IMPORTANT REASONS 
TO BUY THE F-R “SPECIAL”! 


(THE NEW F-R ADJUSTABLE ROLL FILM TANK) 




























SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
BEST AND IT SOUNDS 
ALMOST TOO GOOD TO 
BE TRUE! 


But it is true! Go to your 
dealer today. Get one! See 
for yourself its superiority. 
Check carefully these 10 
buying points—and if you 
don’t think you are getting 
the greatest value ever of- 
fered in a developing tank 
your money will be refund- 
ed instantly. 


$785 


Fink-Roselieve, manufacturers of F-R Developing Tanks, the big- 
gest selling tanks in the world, and acknowledged best by camera 
users and dealers everywhere, are proud to introduce this new F-R 
“SPECIAL” which they consider the best developing tank they 
have ever produced. F-R tanks may be imitated but they can never 
be copied. Look for the “little man” on the box before you buy. 


It is your guarantee. 


The F-R “SPECIAL” will accommodate: 








Quantity Film Capacity 

1 roll 35MM (36 exposure) 8 oz. 
*2 rolls 35MM (18 exposure) 8 oz. 
*3 rolls #828 (Bantam) 8 oz. 
*2 rolls #127 (Vest Pocket) 11 oz. 
*2 rolls #129 12 oz. 
*2 rolls #120 14 oz. 

1 roll #116 16 oz. 














With the addition of the F-R Double Flangef 
the following may be accommodated. 











*2 rolls 35MM (36 exposure) 16 oz. 
*4 rolls 35MM (18 exposure) 16 oz. 
*6 rolls -#828 (Bantam) 16 oz. 














*At one time 


7F-R Double Flange (Only )—$.50 





FINK-RO/SELIEVE CO., INC. 





109 WEST 64th STREET © NEW YORK 


BOSTON: 739 Boylston Street * CHICAGO: The Merchandise Mart * LOS ANGELES: 324 North San Pedro Street 
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HE overwhelming photographic 
event of the past month, to us, was 
the phenomenal success of the 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY $3,700 Picture Con- 
test. We did count on great participation 
—the huge prizes offered and the com- 
plete freedom permitted by the contest 
rules made this more than probable. But 
the results have surpassed our fondest 
expectations. 

At this writing the counting and sort- 
ing of entries is far from completed. A 
special staff is working on the job and 
has counted more than 30,000 black-and- 
white and approximately 4,000 color pic- 
tures. But there are still plenty of mail 
sacks unopened and more to come. The 
handling of Special Delivery parcels and 
letters alone has kept ten postmen busy 
for the last few days. 


O much for quantity. As for the 
\) quality of the entries, many are ex- 
cellent, a lot poor, and quite a few in- 
different. It’s no use denying that we 
will have a hard time determining the 
prize winners among hundreds of really 
outstanding shots. If the current heat 
wave does not, the job of judging will 
certainly keep us awake for the next few 
nights. 

Generally speaking, we “asked for it” 
and we got it. By not limiting the num- 
ber of pictures any one contestant could 
enter, we received many an entry con- 
sisting of a dozen or more pictures. 

To be brutally frank, many of the more 
prolific entrants could have easily boiled 
down the number of pictures submitted 
to one or two, without any loss to them- 


A huge staff handled the POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Picture Contest. 


THE EOITOR 


selves or the contest. The large number 
they decided to submit proves only the 
old observation that amateurs frequently 
cannot distinguish between a _ picture 
that is interesting only to themselves be- 
cause it is a record of their own personal 
experiences, and prints of real pictorial 
value and general human interest. 


HIS is even more true of color than 

it is of black-and-white. In the 
color field even experienced professional 
photographers are often so impressed by 
their own results that they completely 
lose their judgment. Color in a picture 
made by themselves is so new and so 
amazing to them that they are apt to 
see a bell-ringer in every print or trans- 
parency. 


EEDLESS to say that once again 

several hundred contestants have 
ignored the contest rules. Instead of at- 
taching return postage and a self-ad- 
dressed return label to their entries, they 
sent them in separate letters. In view 
of the great number of entries it is ob- 
vious that it would cost us a small for- 
tune to go through thousands of pictures 
to find these entries and to attach the 
postage to them. 

It’s a lot more than we contracted for. 
Nevertheless, we intend to do our utmost 
to help these contestants without, of 
course, assuming any new obligations. 


S in every big contest, quite a few 
entrants tried to attract special at- 
tention by dressing up their entries. Pic- 
tures were received in fancy frames, on 











super-elaborate mounts and in ingenious 
shipping cases of unique design. Nat- 
urally, the judges in this contest, as in 
any other, are above being influenced by 
things of this kind. In our case, it’s the 
picture alone that counts. 


ORRESPONDENCE, too, was forth- 

coming, pleading for special consid- 
eration of one picture or the other. The 
most remarkable instance is that of a 
young man in the East who has favored 
us with a postal card a day ever since 
he mailed his entry some two weeks ago. 
“Watch for them! They’re on the way! 
Two masterpieces of photographic art,” 
he writes one day, and the next: “You 
certainly are fortunate! The privilege of 
publishing the two photographic master- 
pieces of the year is an honor worth 
taking advantage of. The whole country 
will be thrilled, as it should be, when it 
sees... .” And thus the budding ad- 
vertising genius continues in seemingly 
endless sequence. 

However, his copy did not clinch the 
sale. Had time permitted, we might 
have looked up his two masterpieces. 
Under the prevailing circumstances they 
had to take their place among the un- 
heralded entries. 

All of which goes to show that the con- 
test editors are having loads of fun. 


UST how much the European war 
will mean to photography and pho- 
tographers, nobody can judge as yet. 
We are beginning the discussion of this 
subject with an article by Harry Baker, 
(Continued on page 126) 


A single day's Contest entries pile up to a small mountain. 
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REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


A NEW AND EASY WAY TO 
MAKE PHOTOMONTAGES 





OVER 4000 
COMBINATIONS 
POSSIBLE 


Makes a Splendid 
8x10 Masking Easel 







LIST PRICE 





Hie all the fun of making exciting photomontages .., 
and none of the hard work! It’s easy with the Argus Jig-A- 
Mat. Just choose the pictures you want grouped together, 
decide on the composition and slip the pictures in the Jig-A- 
Mat. Exposes one section at a time and keeps a record of 
each section exposed. Brings dramatic photomontages within 
the reach of everyone. Buy your Jig-A-Mat today! Costs only 


$6.75 complete! 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION SEE YOUR 
LOCAL ARGUS DEALER OR MAIL COUPON A Photomontage 
Made With the 


a a - Argus Jig-A-Mat 
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You CAN Afford a Filmo! 


Buy Now on Easy Terms 
Get Liberal Allowance on Your Old Projector 


@ Yes, you can afford a Filmo. Because now for only 
$139, minus any trade-in allowance, you can get the 
new Filmo-Master 16 mm. silent projector. Built with 
famous Bell & Howell precision, this new Filmo 
offers many de luxe features heretofore found only in 
higher-priced Filmos. Features like: complete gear 
drive (no belts), speedy power rewind, new Magni- 
lite condenser for extra picture brilliance, and many 
others which give Filmo-Master its extra power and 
convenience. 





See this new Filmo-Master at your dealer’s. Or if 
you prefer, write for details. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; London. Est. 1907. 























FEATURES! FEATURES! FEATURES! 


Filmo-Master Has All These Refinements 


Completely gear-driven—no spring belts @ Gear- 
driven speedy power rewind @ Powerful 750- 


watt lamp, controlled by separate lamp switch 











Trt e essen ennnnnaa=<-==) @ MAIL COUPON TODAY for Details 


itm enneenemeememenaae 


1. FILMO “DIPLOMAT” 16 mm has all 
the features of the Filmo-Master plus lamp in 
tensity adjustment, illuminated voltmeter, radio 
interference eliminator, and cabinet-type base on 
which line and lamp switches, tilt control, volt 
meter, and pilot light are conveniently grou 


iped 
With case, only $198 
2. FILMO “SHOWMASTER”— (16mm I 


ro 
vides uninterrupted hour-long programs. Has 
750-watt, 100-volt lamp, variable resistance unit 
and voltmeter toinsure correct lamp voltage, fast 
2-inch F 1.6 lens, Magnilite condenser, swift 
power rewind, and radio interference eliminator 
Recently reduced to $215 


3. FILMO 8 mm. PROJECTOR provides 400- or 
500-watt illumination for brilliant pictures as 
wide as six feet! Flicker is banished by 11-to-1 
shutter movement. Rock-steadiness is assured by 
caimera-matched film registration system. Is fully 
gear-driven. Capacity: 200 feet. With case_.$118 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY PP 11-39 
1806 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


Send free booklet describing Filmo ( ) 16 mm. 
projectors for home and auditorium use; ( ) 8 
mm. projector. 


Glenee ctdevheakerseuneeeess . State 


® New Magnilite condenser for 32% brighter 















pictures @ Fast 2-inch F 1.6 lens in two-speed 
focusing mount ®@ Instant lens interchange- 
ability @ Pilot light © Two-way tilt © Reverse 
switch @ Still-picture clutch @ ‘Floating film” 
protection @ Metered lubrication @© Capac- 
ity: 400-foot 16 mm. reels @ Complete with 


compact carrying case, only $139. Terms. 
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John Paul Pennebaker (stand- 
ing in front of the camera) 
as he made the color cover 
for the big December issue. 
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IFTY-THOUSAND partisan football 

fans pack the local stadium. A 

touchdown march is underway. A 
barrel-chested quarterback barks his sig- 
nals to the backfield. The ball is snapped 
and twenty-two young brutes, averaging 
two hundred pounds to a man, charge at 
one another with the fury of goaded bulls. 
The fast, high-stepping ball carrier swings 
to his right and heads for the sidelines 
in the-hope of breaking away for a score. 
His opponents succeed in driving him out 
of bounds by the mere formality of 
throwing several of the two-hundred- 
pounders across his path. Ball carrier 
and tacklers finish up in a tangled heap 
a few yards off the playing field. The 
carnage is cleared and the referee puts 
the ball in play for the next down. 

No one pays the slightest bit of atten- 
tion to a limping figure heading for the 
nearest exit to take an audit of his bruised 
body, torn clothes, and broken camera. 
The be-spattered individual represents 
what is left of a zealous news camera- 
man, who, but a few minutes before, tried 





This Big Bertha shot from high up in the Polo 
Grounds called for fast action by the photog- 
rapher as he followed the play from sun to shade. 
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for a twenty-five-foot close-up of the 
charging herd of pigskin warriors. 

As he knelt on the sideline, with his 
head buried deep in the hood of his 
Graflex, he had hopes, if lucky, of getting 
a shot that would draw praise from a 
hard-boiled sports editor. Now with the 
lensboard of his camera bashed in, the 
groundglass smashed, and the bellows 
leaking, he wends his weary way back to 
the office with a few comparatively unin- 
teresting pictures of the early part of the 
game. 

This is not an unusual happening by 
any means. There is no reason why it 
should be, when you consider that under 
such circumstances a cameraman, if he is 
to avoid such accidents, would have to be 
speedier afoot than the trained athletes 
he photographs. Though the news camera- 
man is often asked to do the impossible, 
he cannot be a Glenn Cunningham while 
lugging a camera and a bag of holders 
along a slippery football sideline. It is a 
tribute to the men of the profession that 
more of them are not seriously hurt while 
covering the national autumn pastime. 

College and professional football play- 
ers start training about the end of August 
for the coming season. It may not be 
miss to establish a training camp for 
cameramen who cover football to harden 
them for the hazards of the months ahead. 

Many of our colleges will not permit 
cameramen to work from the sidelines, 
which means that long-focus lenses are 
employed from the upper sections of the 
stands. While most cameramen would 
prefer being assigned to work a “Big 
Bertha” from the stands, and thereby 
avoid the tiring tramp up and down the 
sidelines, the reserved perch high above 
the crowd does not always make for peace 
and contentment. Late fall always brings 
with it the meanest sort of weather— 
cold, rain, and often sleet and snow, none 
of which makes the cameraman’s lot any 
easier, 

The first essential for a man assigned 
to cover a football game with a 20-inch, 
28-inch, 40-inch, or a 60-inch lens, is to 
arrive on the scene about an hour before 
game time and avoid the crowd. Reach- 
ing the top of the stadium, he spends the 
next few minutes regaining his wind and 

(Continued on page 96) 


Following play from shade to sunshine 
on jobs like this presents constant 
problems of changing exposure time. 


THE NEWS CAMERAMEN 
WHO PRODUCE THOSE ZIPPY _ 
ACTION SHOTS DURING THE 
FOOTBALL SEASON OVERCOME | 
MANY OBSTACLES TO GET THEM. 


Spectacular action shot 
from the west coast 
where photogs can 
work the sidelines. 


Just after this shot 
was taken the runner 
fell on the photog 
and broke his camera. 
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He may be doing this now. Ace camera- 
man Schulman takes aim under difficulties. 


~OMEWHERE in France, Germany, 
ss and Poland the American news 
" cameraman is on the job. With his 
camera-bag slung over one shoulder and 
a gas mask dangling from the other he is 
following the armies in the field, gather- 
ming pictures of events as they happen for 
the benefit of the American public. Little 
Bdoes the average newspaper reader real- 
mize, as he sees the pictures printed in his 
daily paper, the multitude of problems 
that confront not only the cameraman but 
the executives and staffs of the large news 






Se Taken during the last war, this picture of Canadians go- 
ing ‘over the top’ tells a vivid story of trench warfare. 


PRESS 
PHOTOG 
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By HARRY B. BAKER 


Editor, International News Photos 
Pictures from International News Photos 


Many a tough problem is ironed out to bring 


you war pictures while they’re still news. 


A veteran picture editor tells how it’s done. 


photo syndicates in covering this greatest 
assignment in world history. 

Such organizations as International 
News Photos, Associated Press, Wide 
World, and Acme have for a number of 
years maintained offices in the principal 
European capitals. Practically every 
newspaper in the United States and Can- 
ada is depending on them for picture 
coverage of the war. In 1914, when the 
World War broke out, the news photo 
industry was in its infancy. That war 
broke out of a clear sky. Such picture- 
gathering organizations as there were at 
the time depended largely on European 
newspapers to exchange pictures. They 
were rather centralized, and employed 
but a handful of men. Equipment was 
bulky, sensitized photo materials were 
slow in speed, and the only means of 


transportation of the finished pictures to 
these shores was by boats which often 
took a week or more to reach America. 

The attitude of officials made the war 
photographers’ task doubly hard. And 
when they finally did receive the neces- 
sary permits to allow them to proceed to 
the front their only ways of conveyance 
were via bicycle or afoot. Occasionally 
the return proved somewhat easier if 
they were successful in locating return- 
ing supply trains. Arriving back in the 
capitals where their headquarters were 
established, they were confronted with 
censorships and long delays before the 
pictures could be sent to New York via 
steamship. 

Now, a quarter of a century later, the 
news picture business has grown up. 
While it is expected that transportation 


German sailors jump into the sea from the sinking cruiser "Blue- 
cher," which was successfully shelled by the British during January, 1915. 
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Sent by radio from Berlin, this shot 
shows Nazi troops entering Polish 
territory. The name of the town was 
kept secret by the German censor. 


problems still will be a major factor, the 
cameraman will have an easier time once 
he gets his pictures back from the front 
and past the censor. Inventive genius 
has provided photo transmission by 
both radio and cable to carry the 
graphic record of war from London, 
Paris, or Berlin to New York and thence ' 
by telephone transmission to the United ae : v . ~ *« * o.*, 
States and Canada. Original prints —": in Pay *\ 
of the best subjects are rushed by staff este q = : : AG) pi 
men located at these capitals to the of- 
fices which handle all radio and cable 
transmissions. Such pictures are usually 
6x8 inches in size. Picture transmissions 
from London and Paris are received in- 
the United States at the rate of an inch 
per minute and from Berlin at the rate of 
a half inch per minute. A picture taken 
in Berlin, if not delayed by censorship, 
could be received in ample time to make ye 
the deadline for practically all United ALL 9 9/ Fee cake 
States papers the same day. seul. 
Radio and cable pictures lose some clar- grees ’ 
ity of detail in transmission but are fre- This radiophoto shows German troops from East Prussia crossing the Vistula on a pon- 


quently better than original prints made toon bridge. American papers carried the picture a few hours after it was taken. 


during the first World War. Fastest 
after radio and cable is the Trans-Atlan- 
tic plane service. American Clipper 
planes are now flying between New York; 
Foynes, Ireland; and Lisbon, Portugal. 
Until the declaration of war their Euro- 
pean ports were at Marseilles, France, 
and Southampton, England. The shifting 
of the air stations has made it a bit more 
difficult for cameramen in Europe to ship 
(Continued on page 98) 


Polish captives and Nazi guards "some- 
where in Poland." Radiophoto from Berlin. 





A Nazi fighting plane, brought down by the Poles near 
Warsaw. This shot was cabled from London to New York. 








A gay, humorous caricature. ’ The shadow tells a story. 


No Subject is too Lowly 


by JANET MURRAY THE humble rake shown at the right 


is about as dull a camera subject as 
tern. could be imagined. Yet, with a lit- 
Here is rhythm and PO tle forethought and imagination even 


Q AN \\X\\ "5 the rake can be used to produce in- 
. ‘Say \ \ i 


Amateur Photographer, Chicago, Ill. 


teresting pictures. Each of the 
studies shown here was carefully 
planned before the shutter clicked. 
They prove that it isn't what you take, 
it's how you take it that matters. 


’ + 


A study in light and shade. 


Dull and drab—the 


humble rake “as is.” 





. 





Above: Enlarging is done in this corner 
of the trailer. Right: Jack Dadswell, Sr., 
shown outside the wagon, surrounded by 
display pictures made on the road. He 
prints these from miniature negatives. 


travels with the Royal American 

Shows is a thing to make any ama- 
teur and most professionals turn green 
with envy. Designed to meet a variety 
of requirements, it is capable of turning 
out dry 8 x 10 prints for the newspapers 
ten minutes after the pictures have been 
taken. Also included in its regular sched- 
ule are the production of magazine illus- 
trations, advertisements, photographic 
layouts for window-card lithographs, 
huge window display pictures, and big 
“blow-ups” for use on show fronts. The 
wagon and its equipment represent an 
investment of $12,000. 

The wagon is 20 ft. in length and is 
equipped with dual pneumatic tires. It 
has an all-steel chassis and steel exterior. 
It is so constructed that it can be loaded 
onto a show train, moved over highways 
behind trucks or tractors or, if necessary, 
hauled over mountains by mules. A 
driver’s seat, equipped with a foot-brake, 
has been built into the front top. Under 
the rear end is a lever controlling snub- 
bing brakes for safety in handling the 
vehicle on trains and steep hills. The 
interior is finished with masonite and 
decorations are chrome metal. [llumina- 
tion is of the indirect type. 

This season the wagon, built by the 
Springfield (Mo.) Wagon Company espe- 
cially for the purpose, is traveling from 
the Everglades of Florida to the edge of 
the Northwest Territory in Northwestern 
Canada. It will have been within 100 
miles of the ends of the railroads, both 
north and south. 

Two tanks, each capable of holding 
220 gallons, occupy space under the de- 
veloping trough. The supply tank feeds 
through a refrigerating unit where a 
constant temperature of 65 degrees F. is 
maintained. The other tank is used as 
a septic unit to avoid spilling waste wa- 
ter and chemicals on the show grounds. 


‘Ts portable photo laboratory which 


PHOTO-LAB 







ON WHEELS 


EQUIPPED TO HANDLE NEARLY ANY 
PHOTO ASSIGNMENT, THIS TRAVELING 
DARKROOM IS COMPACT AND PRACTICAL. 


Both tanks are emptied by means of 
drain-cocks when work is finished each 
week. 

Special equipment includes an electric 
dryer capable of handling eight 8 x 10s 
in three minutes, heat-blower boxes for 
drying both 35 mm and cut film, and a 
“quick tank box” for processing cut film 
in a few minutes. Enlargers include an 
Omega Model A for miniature work and 
a 5 x 7 Eastman Auto-Focus with wet- 
negative holder. There are filters for 
color separation work 
and diffusion discs for 
pictorial production. The 
enlargers are firmly se- 
cured through the floor 
to the steel frame to 
prevent vibration. A 
special light-tight paper 
box, with space for 12 
gross of 8 x 10 stock of 
various grades and con- 
trasts, is built into one 


























Processing is done in this 
end of the wagon, which is 
fitted with two 220-gallon 
tanks. Water and air are 
kept at 65° F., whether the 
lab is in Canada or Florida. 


of the cabinets in the enlarging corner. 

Camera equipment includes a 3% x 4% 
Speed Graphic with synchronizer, range- 
finder, and special lenses; a Leica with 
motor, synchronizer, and a half dozen 
lenses, ranging from 35 millimeters to 
135 millimeters in focal length; a 5 x 7 
view camera; an 8 x 10 copying camera; 
a Foth Derby for “record shots;” a Bell 
& Howell Eyemo newsreel motion picture 
outfit; and 16 mm Bell & Howell three- 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Common table salt looks like this when magnified 
50 times. Cross-lighting emphasized the texture. 


OU can produce startling results 
in the field of bigger-than-life- 
size pictures without breaking 
the bank, once you know how. The pic- 
tures on these two pages illustrate the 
unusual possibilities of this sort of work, 
and were made with a simple home-de- 
signed outfit which set me back only a 
few dollars. And there was no highly- 
involved technique required, either. 
You can have a lot of fun showing your 
“macrographic” prints to friends, asking 
them to guess what the subject was in 
each case. A regular photo-puzzle game 
may be worked up in this manner. Here 
are some suggestions for possible subjects 
in this field, but I assure you that once 
you go to work ideas will come faster 
than you can execute them. 





Salt Seeds 
Sugar Insects 
Pepper Butterfly 
Bread Wings 
Coffee Paper 
Needles Onion skin 


The points of a pin (left) and needle (right) 
show an amazing difference in sharpness 
when magnified 40 times by photography. 


This is not the surface of a sponge. 
extreme close-up of a piece of soft white bread. 





It is an 


Keep Them Guessing With 


Startling and revealing pictures of 
everyday objects can be made with some 


ingenuity and little extra equipment. 


Pins Stockings 
Files Feathers 
Leather Sandpaper 
Fabrics Rice 
String Sawdust 
Leaves Foodstuffs 
Razor Blades Blotters 
Phonograph Chalk 
Records Tacks 


Comparison and study of the difference 
in cotton, wool, linen, rayon, and silk 
fabrics. 

Experiments in amateur ballistics and 
crinimology. 


But before going further, let’s see just 
what~a photomacrograph is. In reality 
it is nothing but a photograph of an ob- 
ject made at greater than one-to-one re- 
production. The negative image is larger 
than the object itself. The size of the 
negative image with relation to the sub- 
ject gives us the reproduction ratio. When 
a microscope is used in conjunction with 
the camera to produce pictures of this 
sort, they are generally called photo- 
micrographs. This latter classification 
will not concern us here. 

It is possible to make photomacro- 
graphs with any setup in which the 
camera extension is equal to or more than 
twice the focal length of the lens. When 
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The precision with which costly silk hosiery 
is woven is clearly apparent in this study. 


Your Camera 


WILLIAM D. BARKLEY 


Secretary, Baltimore Camera Club 
Photographs by the Author 


the negative image is exactly the same 
size as the original, i., actual size, the 
distance from the lens to the film (or 
camera extension) and the distance from 
the lens to the subject both are equal 
to twice the focal length of the lens being 
used. This, of course, refers to the optical 
center of the lens and not to the front or 
the rear of the lens barrel. At this set- 
ting, using a 2-inch lens the distance from 
the subject to the film or groundglass is 
8 inches. 

As the size of the groundglass image 
is increased by increasing the camera ex- 
tension, the distance from the lens to the 
subject will decrease until at great mag- 
nifications it will closely approach the 
focal length of the lens. It will never be 
less then the focal length, as I once saw 
stated in an article, as this is an optical 
impossibility. 

Upon reading this, you may conclude 
at once that macrographs are “out” as 
far as you are concerned, since your 
camera bellows may not extend to twice 
the focal length of your lens. Chances 
are it won’t with your present lens. But 
if you are really interested, why not get 

















The minute structure of the wood pulp may be 
discerned in this shot of a piece of newspaper. 











a shorter lens and try that? Most any 
camera with an adjustable bellows can 
be fitted with a 2- or a 3-inch lens and 
magnifications will be limited only by 
the maximum bellows extension. The 


degree of magnification will conform to The picture above represents a 40-time 






















the following formula where R = re- Magnification of a piece of cotton cloth. 
production ratio, CE = camera exten- The interesting pattern below shows how 
; eae i Tees the surface of a file appears when it is 
sion, and F = — Soe magnified 30 times in a photographic print. 
R = ——_1 ' ey 
F 


Naturally a 2-inch lens will not cover 
a full 34%x4%4” plate, but it will cover 
enough of the plate to produce a greatly 
enlarged image of a fly’s head or some 
similar subject. 

My original equipment for making ma- 
crographs was collected and assembled 
with an eye to economy, and cost me a 
total of $13. Several desk lamps used 
were already in my possession. 

The first and main requisite was a cam- 
era with a long bellows extension. I 
decided that a 5x7 with double extension 
bellows would serve the purpose admir- 
ably. There are many of these on the 
(Continued on page 104) 








Left: Hyman Fink poses on the MOM set 
of the picture, “The Women," with Joan 
Crawford, his favorite subject. Above: 
Candid shot of Gary Cooper by Fink. 





The Man Who 





HAT, you have never heard of 
Hyman Fink? Then you have 
never been to Hollywood! The 


fellow is everywhere. You can’t escape 
him. No social gathering is complete 
until Fink and his cameras have put in 
their appearance to record the event for 
the movie “fan” magazines. 

Hollywood today is the most thor- 
oughly “covered” city in the world. Three 
hundred and seventy-eight correspond- 
ents, gathered from every corner of the 
world, report its daily doings. Working 
with this group are photographers for 
newspapers, news syndicates, and fan 
magazines. Fink is the leader of this 
group. He works for the McFadden Pub- 
lications, which include Photoplay, Radio 
Mirror, and Movie Mirror. 

His beat is Hollywood. His job is to 
focus on every gathering of film celebri- 
ties, to photograph them on movie sets, 
at parties, in the mountains, and on the 
desert. And because the readers of his 
magazines are only interested in top 
names, there passes before his lens a 
never-ending succession of Gables, Craw- 
fords, Taylors, and Dietrichs. 

Walter Winchell once columned, dur- 
ing his residence in the film capital, that 
“Fink, the Bulb Presser” knew more 
secrets than all the rest of the group to- 
gether. And after Fink had made pic- 
tures of him in nine places in one week 
Winchell said that he got to dreaming 


By PAUL 


Covers Hollywood 


DORSEY 


Photographs by courtesy of ‘'Photoplay” 


Hyman Fink, dean of the movie “fan” mag- 
azine photographers, tells in an exclusive 


interview about the picture-taking and dark- 


room technique that has made him famous. 


about the fellow and finally had to leave 
Hollywood to escape. 

If McFadden should announce tomor- 
row that he was obliged to sell his air- 
plane in order to keep Fink in flash- 
bulbs, it wouldn’t come as a surprise to 
those of us who have seen him in action. 
Two or three dozen bulbs are expensive. 
Fink never falls below fifty dozen a 
month. 

His pictures are good because his 
standard of quality is high. Every pic- 
ture conforms to this credo: “I will never 
release an unflattering picture.” 

Here are some notes about his tech- 
nique. Notice that it is very simple. He 
uses two cameras—a 4x5 Speed Graphic, 
and a Model II Contax. Two films—Super 
Panchro-Press and Plus-X. One devel- 


oper—DK 20. One brand of paper— 
Kodabrom. Two Jacobson synchronizers 
and a supply of Wabash Press 40M flash- 
bulbs ‘complete the outfit. 

In Fink’s words, “My job is to make 
good pictures. I’m neither a chemist nor 
a physicist. The film manufacturers have 
unexcelled technicians who know their 
products and what works best with them. 
I follow their recommendations.” 

For convenience and portability the 
Contax comes first, and because much 
of his shooting is done in crowded places, 
he ordinarily works with a 4 cm Zeiss 
Biotar f 2 wide-angle lens. Here again 
standardization enters. With the shutter 
set at a constant speed of 1/500 second 
he varies the aperture to fit the in- 
dividual set-up. Daylight-loading car- 
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Hollywood gave young Mussolini the cold 
shoulder, but not the polite Fink. Dorsey 
snapped him with the “hero of Ethiopia." 


tridges are used because the film in them 
has a coating to minimize scratching. 

For close-ups and portraits, and when 
making Kodachrome pictures, he uses an 
85 mm Zeiss Sonnar f 2 telephoto lens, 
which he finds gives good depth, round- 
ness, and brilliance in 35 mm work. 

The temperature of all solutions is im- 
portant. DK 20 is used at 70 degrees, 
with a developing time of 14 minutes for 
Plus-X and 25 minutes for Super Pan- 
chro-Press. Hypo is allowed to vary no 
more than three degrees. His laboratory 
is not air-conditioned, but it is well ven- 
tilated with blower fans that change the 
air completely every three minutes. A 
chrome alum-bisulfite short stop is used 
between developing and fixing. Film is 
urface dried with a chamois and hung 
ip in a dust-free cabinet. 

After every third roll of film passes 
through his camera, he removes the back 
and, first with a camel hair brush and 
then a damp cloth, meticulously gives it a 
thorough cleaning. Lenses are cleaned 
daily. Shutters are checked for accuracy 

nd reliability. Flashlight batteries are 
frequently checked with an ammeter. 
Every three months his synchronizers are 
checked on a synchrograph. 

From his 35 mm negatives he makes 
8x10 or 11x14 prints on glossy paper. 
Negatives, after they have been printed, 

re rolled in white cash register tape and 

red in fire-proof boxes. Each roll is 

imbered and cross-indexed for quick 
eference. Forty thousand negatives are 
filed in this manner. 

Notice that Fink does not consider the 

niature an all-purpose camera. But 

* 90 per cent of his work he uses it 
exclusively. He is not alone in this. Five 

the other movie fan magazine photog- 

phers follow the same procedure. All 
ve learned that the miniature calls for 
1ew method of operation, and that the 
st important rule is absolute cleanli- 


(Continued on page 90) 





Above: Barbara Stanwyck 
and Robert Taylor succumb 
to Fink's questing lens while 
lunching at the famous 
Brown Derby restaurant. 


Right: Informality, the key- 
note of Fink's pictures, is 
exemplified in this shot of 
Joan Blondell and Dick 
Powell, made at a night club. 


Below: Hedy Lamarr and her 
husband, Gene Markey, are 
apparently unaware of the 
camera, but Fink never 
makes an unsuspected shot. 

















INA PICTUR 


By WILL CONNELL 


Photographs by the Author 


Double portraits are difficult to pose. Here a 
famed photographer gives you practical advice 
to help you solve your problems of composition. 

























HE problem of how to pose and 

light two subjects in a single pic- 

ture has been a sticker all through 

the history of art. One figure is relatively 

simple to manage. Three is a charming 

number. Interesting compositions can be 

made from larger numbers. But two is 

a difficult number in the universal lan- 
guage of art. 

Perhaps you have guessed that I think 
the double portrait is the toughest of 
all portraiture jobs. Only Hollywood, in 
the confidence of its young wisdom, seems 
to be undismayed by the problem of two. 
Boy clasps girl to manly bosom every 
day in a dozen Hollywood galleries. Of 
course, that’s only one kind of double 
portrait. 


In this double portrait of Lawrence Tib- 
bett and his son, Connell stresses their 
resemblance by means of lighting and pose. 


Upper left: A diagonal composition in 
which the mask is emphasized with light 
to draw attention to the good likeness. 
Above: The contrast of tone between the 
baby and mother gives the child domi- 


nance in spite of its relatively small size. 


There are other types, however, than 
the one espoused in the motion picture 
capital, although boy meets girl in other 
corners of the globe also, according to 
present information. 

A man and a mask may form a double 
portrait—a good one if the two are placed 
properly in relation to each other. The 
eternal group of mother and child is an- 
other subject. Two brothers, two sisters, 
grandma and grandpa, boy and dog, girl 
and cat, two mothers-in-law—in fact, any 
combination of two figures offers possi- 
bilities. 

There’s no point in minimizing the dif- 
ficulties of the problem. It’s the same 
form of expression that gave pause to 
Rembrandt, Goya, Velasquez, Holbein, 
Raeburn, Raphael, and several others of 
permanent repute. 

The approach to double portraiture, 
which should be with caution, includes 
psychology, which is a handy item for 
any photographer to have in his kit. It 
is particularly valuable to the aspirant 
who hopes to solve the two-problem. It 
is nearly always necessary for the pho- 
tographer to gauge the two personalities 
before his lens. He must decide which 
of two essentially dissimilar elements is 
to have dominance. Then the two must 
blend into a unity which has no dis- 
sonance. There must be a center of in- 
terest in the blend. In cases where one 
of the two subjects is of news value, it 
is that one who should be emphasized. 
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Above: Here is a typical example of the 
Hollywood type of double portrait in 
which the woman alone is important and 
the man only background. Right: Con- 
nell planned the composition in pyramid 
form for this portrait of the Japanese 
painter Foujita and his European wife. 


In such cases the photographer’s judg- 
ment follows the news. 

Lights, shadows, and composition will 
give the photographer his control over 
his two subjects. They will be his means 
to the proper accent. 

Most of the portraiture rules are dou- 
bled in the fine and exacting art of dou- 
ble portraiture. Twice as much care as 
usual is particularly good on such proj- 
ects. 

As a veteran novice in this field of 
portraiture, I have found the eyes to be 
the most important factors in accenting 
one of two persons. You may hear that 
it is very, very bad indeed to have a sub- 
ject looking at the camera, or even in its 
general direction. That’s one of the so- 
called rules to which I prefer to take 
exception. Have one of your two subjects 
look just a little to the side of the camera. 
It may happen, too, that you want your 
party of the first part to look directly 
into the lens. A little different from the 
usual teachings, perhaps, but it has al- 
ways seemed strange to me that the eyes, 
the cue to personality, should be set aside 
so arbitrarily. The secondary, or supple- 
mentary, person in the double portrait 
may be looking directly away from the 
camera—at the key character in your lit- 
tle tableau, at the floor, anywhere but 
at the camera. 

There’s a very simple and a _ very 
pointed reason for having only one of 
your two subjects looking toward the 
camera. Divided interest, distraction, and 
dissipation of strength (to be avoided at 
all times) are the obvious outcome of two 
pairs of eyes struggling for control of the 
pserver. 


(Continued on page 26) 


An informal double portrait. The familiar 
urroundings of the home help the subjects 
to relax, and create natural expression. 
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Another method of accenting one of 
two persons in double portraiture is the 
high placement of one of the lights. Sub- 
dued light for the lesser half of the pic- 
ture gives further strength and promi- 
nence to the high-lighted key character. 

The proximity of the two sitters is an- 
other elementary consideration when 
working in this specialty of photography. 
Too wide a spread between them will 
invalidate their relationship to each other, 
in addition to breaking up the interest 
intended for the picture. On the other 
hand, it isn’t necessary to make it a clinch 
a la Hollywood from fear of spoiling a 
negative. 

A pyramidal composition of the two 
figures is one way to maintain proximity 
and interest. Circular composition is an- 
other. A third device is the double pro- 
file. In every case, attempt to divide the 
forces in the picture to avoid lack of 
balance. Divided force is different from 
divided interest. Equal force would pro- 
vide divided interest because each force 
would vie with the other for primary 
attention. The example of the two pairs 
of eyes striving for control works here 
too. 

These necessary elements of the double 
portrait do not mean that this particular 
realm of portraiture is limited in its va- 
riety. There are, rather, no limits except 
those of ingenuity. The basic technique 
is merely the beginning. Once mastered, 
there are innumerable innovations to be 
devised and used. A photographer with 
taste and a highly developed inventive 
sense can make the double portrait as 
thrilling a photographic product as any 
other kind of picture. To prove it to your 
own satisfaction, dig out the double por- 
traits Steichen did for Vanity Fair during 
the days of that publication’s ascendancy. 
It’s worth searching the shops that sell 
old magazines in the hope of running 
across a few of those magnificent duos. 
Steichen, as usual, brought taste, tech- 
nique, invention, and powerful simplicity 
to his art. 

In strong contrast to the finesse and 
virtuosity exhibited by Steichen’s prints, 
there is the obvious, heavier-handed ad- 
vertising, or Hollywood, type of double 
portrait. This is the easiest form and 
comes under the “sex-children-pets” 
principle of journalism and selling to the 
masses. The leading lady in an opus 
of this type invariably is given top billing. 
The hero is that in name only. He’s there 
merely as an accessory. He simply em- 
phasizes her femininity. Very often you 
don’t even see his face. His broad shoul- 
ders complement the alluring lady’s phys- 
ical charms. In that respect, this kind 
of portrait is hardly a full double. It’s 
a one-and-a-half, to borrow the termi- 
nology of the springboard. The emphasis 
on the lady is obtained by sheer audacity 
of lighting and pose. She is generally 
quite strongly lighted from above and 
front. She is given the dominant posi- 
tion in the pose. The man is in shadow, 
strictly background. As background he 
is natural and unobtrusive, permitting the 
full force of her “oomph,” as they call it 
currently, to come through. She further- 
more makes a powerful bid for attention 

(Continued on page 102) 








Aerial Movie Camera Studies Traffic 
by W. W. Wheatly 








RAFFIC experts are literally “up in 
the air” with a new method for col- 
lecting data in the study of traffic condi- 
tions. They are getting a new “perspec- 
tive” on what you and I do when we take 
a notion to make a left turn or when we 
do a little fancy cutting-in. That most 
modern profession—traffic engineering— 
has adopted aerial motion picture pho- 
tography as the ideal method of observ- 
ing and recording the driving habits of 
motorists along the highways and at in- 
tersections where traffic is heavy. 
In its work of simplifying traffic studies, 





Section of a film showing traffic move- 
ment at an important highway intersection. 


the Safety Department of the California 
State Division of Highways now uses a 
16 mm motion picture camera attached 
to a captive balloon. The camera, 
equipped with a wide angle lens, is 
mounted in an aluminum frame to which 
is attached a solenoid and plunger con- 
nected to the shutter release and actu- 
ated by a power supply on the ground. 
An 11-foot spherical balloon filled with 
helium gas carries the photographic ap- 
paratus aloft. The camera is so mounted 
that it swings free, lens toward ground. 


Two bronze guy wires, in addition to 
the main steel cable controlling the eleva- 
tion of the balloon, hold the bag in posi- 
tion over the road and serve as trans- 
mission lines for the current operating 
the shutter release. 

In operation, the balloon is sent aloft 
over a typical highway or intersection to 
be checked. It is anchored so that the 
lens frames a bird’s-eye view. The 
ground crew is kept out of sight of the 
motorists. The traffic observer places 
himself in position to operate the camera 
by remote control at the instant he de- 
sires to record a traffic movement. 

The visual study of traffic flow on the 
ground has always presented difficulties. 
The varied and continuous movement is 
distracting. It is impossible for the hu- 
man eye to pick out, follow, and retain 
the course of a single car without gath- 
ering other impressions that lessen the 
value of the observation. But you can’t 
distract or fool a camera. 

Many different phases of investigation 
can be made concurrently when studying 
the film. Types of vehicles are easily 
determined and traffic violations may be 
detected, especially when the film is 
stopped and studied at any point. By 
varying the speed of the film, or by a 
simple arrangement allowing individual 
frames to be “shot” at will, a variety of 
frame speeds is made available —p 













Directly above is seen the ground crew attaching the 16 mm. movie camera to the 


balloon preparatory to a picture-taking flight. 


In the picture at the upper right 


the balloon and camera are being raised into position above a highway intersection. 
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Above: Williams secured this shot just 
after the plane crashed. Right: Survivors 
being rescued by the whaleboat crew 
from the "Atlantis." Note men in water. 





Eugene Sang (left), Harold C. Williams, 


and camera used to take rescue pictures. 


HE importance of always keeping a 
loaded camera nearby was empha- 
sized again when a Coast Guard 
plane crashed recently while on an errand 
of mercy. The pictures of the crash were 
taken with a seventy-nine cent box cam- 
era, yet they made the front pages of 
newspapers all over the country. 

It all started when a member of the 
crew of the Atlantis, floating laboratory 
of the Woods Hole Oceanographic Insti- 
tution, was stricken with pneumonia. The 
ketch was 200 miles at sea and a radio 
message was sent to the Coast Guard 
requesting a plane to rush the sick man 
to a shore hospital. 

The plane arrived in due course. The 
sick man was transferred to it without 
incident. Then tragedy struck. The sea- 
plane roared over the waves in a good 
take-off, lifted into the air, and—crashed! 

Radio operator Williams had been idly 
shooting the transfer of the sick man 
to the plane with the box camera. It 
belonged to Eugene Sang, the mess boy 
who had bought it before sailing. Wil- 
liams is an enthusiastic amateur photog- 
rapher. He owns an Argus, but it was 
ashore having a focusing mount installed. 


Just after this picture was taken, the 
plane sank, carrying with her the three 
dead men it was impossible to rescue. 


ALERT AMATEURS 






CRASH FRONT PAGE 


By A. N. THOMSON and ANNA MAY FULLER 


When a Coast Guard mercy plane crashed, 


two amateur photographers, by their quick ac- 


tion, secured the only pictures of the disaster. 


Several exposures had been made when 
he was requested by the pilot of the plane 
to send a radio message to WSC, the R.M. 
C.A. station at Tuckerton, N. J., reporting 
the safe arrival of the plane and the 
transfer of the sick man. Williams went 
below and sent the message. It was just 
as he reached the deck again that the 
crash occurred. Grabbing the camera 
from the hatch where he had left it, he 
dashed to the starboard bow rail and 
made two shots in rapid succession. Then 
he shoved the Brownie into Sang’s hands. 
Yelling instructions to keep shooting, he 






















rushed below to the radio room to send 
out news of the crash. 

And Sang, who had never taken a pic- 
ture with his new camera, or any other 
camera, kept shooting. He followed the 
action of the rescue of the coast guards- 
men; and when the first roll was exposed 
he reloaded the Brownie and shot the sec- 
ond roll. The tragedy was recorded. 

The plane had struck with such force 
that the hull sunk before the two pilots 
and the sick man could be rescued. The 
five who escaped the crash, two of them 

(Continued on page 114) 


























Above: This big Mallet compound engine 
is used to haul heavy freight over the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. Joslyn snapped 
the picture with a Graflex at 1/440 sec. 


Left: D. L. Joslyn looks through his file 
of more than 3,000 railroad negatives, ac- 
cumulated through nearly 40 years. He is 
a national authority on railroad history. 


RAILROAD 
PICTURES 


ARE HIS HOBBY 


By F. LELAND ELAM 


The history of American railroading is richer 
because of a veteran railroad employee’s con- 


tinued devotion to his photographic hobby. 


HE photographic hobbyist will find 

few more interesting fields than 

that of railroad photography. Such 
has been the experience of D. L. Joslyn, 
of Sacramento, Calif. who has been 
taking railroad pictures for a long time. 
Looking into the future nearly 40 years 
ago, Joslyn could see that in days to come 
the romance and history of the early 
railroads would be forgotten; that the 
old engines, which seem so quaint to us 
today because of their size and design, 
the queer cabooses, and other unique 
cars would disappear. 

Photography, he reasoned, would be an 
excellent means of preserving something 
of the spirit and lore of early railroading. 
He was anxious to be in close contact 
with the industry, where he could more 
easily learn of the whereabouts of the 
older pieces of rolling stock. So in 1902 
Joslyn obtained a position with the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. 

His first camera was a 4x5 plate model 
_purchased by mail. Working ten hours 
a day for 10 cents an hour, Joslyn had 
neither much spare time nor _ spare 
change to devote to his new hobby. But 
he stayed with it, and today he has one 
of the largest, most complete collections 
of railroad pictures in existence. There 
are more than 3,000 different negatives, 
the value of which cannot be estimated. 
Hundreds of them could never be re- 
placed. 

To the amateur just starting out in 
photography, Joslyn recommends that he 
specialize in some definite type of pic- 
ture. As an example he suggests that 
aviation, being a comparatively young 
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Joslyn photographs an engine he spent three 
looking for. Note home-made broom-handle 


industry, offers a great opportunity for 
documentary pictures. His reasons for 
this recommended specialization are 
sound. 

“If specialization in one type of picture 
is followed out with zeal, the photogra- 
pher will obtain a lot more from his 
hobby spiritually, recreationally, educa- 
tionally, and economically,” Joslyn says. 
“His mind will become active in seeking 
new subjects to record. He will hear of 
a new subject to be photographed in some 
distant area. He will have to travel to 
get his pictures. He will meet new people 
and obtain a broader view of things gen- 
erally, and he will come in contact with 
those who have new ideas on his chosen 
subject. He will be stimulated to read 
about this subject ‘at every opportunity, 
to learn more about it.” 

Such has been Joslyn’s experience. 
Today he is recognized throughout the 
world as one of the best authorities on 
railroad history in America. Ask him a 
question about early railroading and he 
can answer it or can find the answer in 
a book very quickly. As a result, maga- 
zines and individuals are writing to him 
for information or for pictures con- 
tinually. 

Temporarily thrown out of work when 
the depression came, Joslyn’s knowledge 
and his negatives tided him over the lean 
years until he could go back to work for 
the railroad. Before and since that time 
he has not gone out after this business 
but follows his hobby solely for pleasure. 

Joslyn’s pastime has taken him to the 
deserts of Nevada, to the back timber 
country of California and Oregon, and to 
the roughest wilds of the Sierra Nevadas 
and the Coast Range mountains. In many 
of these localities only the little narrow 
gauge lines could operate. The country 
was rich in adventure, and Joslyn has 
had many an interesting experience in 
getting his pictures. 

(Continued on page 92) 


Gleaming modern equipment such as the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
streamliners shown below have ushered in another era in railroading. 
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Below: A wall had to be torn off the shed 


to permit this historic locomotive to be 
photographed after Joslyn had found it. 
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Little care was taken here to play up the 
pretty model's good features. Many ama- 
teur portraits are similarly uninspired. 
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 PORTBAIT 
MAGIC 


By LEONARD ROSS 


Director, Gibson Studios, Chicago, Ill. 


Cinderella’s transformation was no more miraculous than 
the things you can and should do for your portrait sub- 
jects. Nobody's really ugly; and your pictures of your 
fellaw-humans should show them to the best advantage. 


OMPARATIVELY few amateur 
portraits do justice to their sub- 
jects. Many a pleasant-looking 
person is made to appear down- 

right ugly by means of inept lighting or 
the wrong camera angle. 

And while there’s much to be said for 
the “candid” type of portrait, the fact 
remains that every girl dreams of dis- 
covering that she has beauty of the sort 
that ensnares princes or football cap- 
tains. Nor can it be denied that most 
men like to be shown at their very best. 

Like Cinderella’s fairy godmother, the 
amateur photographer can _ transform 
plain-looking people into glamor girls 
and good-looking men. You’ve already 
got the camera and the subjects. The 
other principal requisite is a knowledge 
of how to use lighting, camera position, 
and the subject’s best features to good 
advantage. 

Good portraiture is little more than 
accuracy in registering on film the natural 
expression, strength of character, and 
personality of the subject. The resulting 
picture should not be a brilliant salon 
print flashing with daring treatment and 
bizarre effects. It should be simply a 
pleasing shot of the subject himself. 

A photograph of this sort often re- 
establishes the subject’s self-confidence. 
In our studio we notice the effect particu- 
larly on students. About 15,000 of them 
are photographed here each year. They 
show a new spark of confidence, im- 
proved posture, more care about their 
hair, complexion, and clothing. The por- 























traits frequently give the students a new 
respect for themselves. 

This psychological value is powerful. 
You don’t find it in a portrait that crassly 
flatters and softens the subject’s face so 
much that he wishes it weren’t the result 
of exaggeration and artificial aids. It 
comes only from the application of a few 
simple rules and a lot of good judgment. 

Here’s the amateur’s opportunity to re- 
deem himself for those many times he 
made his friends squirm with self- 
consciousness and inferiority by use of 
the so-called “candid” technique! 

The first step is to discover the sub- 
ject’s best features. To practice this you 
might try “mugging” a few willing 
victims in much the same manner as the 
lovely portraits on the “Wanted” cards 
displayed in most post offices. Try the 
full face and both profiles under strong, 
contour-revealing lighting. 

Use these test pictures for analytical 
purposes. They’re ideal for driving home 
the difference between the right and the 
left profile. One is always more attrac- 
tive than the other; it may be the angle 
of the eye, the line at the corner of the 
mouth, the apparent length or shape of 
the nose, or the appearance of the hair, 
but the difference is there, plainly. 
Study the better profile along with the 
full face view to practice determining 
whether the forehead, hair, eyes, nose, 
mouth, chin, or a combination of these 
should be emphasized or slightly cor- 
rected. 

The time involved and the patience of 
the subject make such analytical por- 
traits impracticable for most actual por- 
trait work, but the experienced photog- 
rapher makes mental notes of the subject 
before he begins to take the picture. If 
he has planned his coordination of pose, 
make-up, lighting, and camera angle t0 
make the best possible portrait, he ca? 
work with far greater efficiency toward 
infinitely better results. 

Make-up serves not to rearrange fea- 
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tures, but to emphasize those that are 
most attractive. Cosmetics may be used 
freely with women, since make-up is an 
integral part of their features as they are 
seen daily, but steer clear of make-up 
for men. Only for unusual subjects or 
effects should any great amount of make- 
up be used in male portraiture. Ordi- 
narily the photographer should content 
himself with applying powder to kill 
shine on the excessively rounded fea- 
tures of heavy subjects or with creating 
desirable highlights by the use of oil on 
men. 

Once the-most favorable features have 
been determined, any necessary make-up 
ipplied, and the model placed in an at- 
ractive and comfortable position, choose 

(Continued on page 94) 


Both lights were elevated slightly above 
the subject in making this shot, as the 
diagram shows. The spotlight brought out 
the silky texture of the model's hair. 


w SPOT 
HEIGHT 6 








Above: Try full-length portraits if 
you want striking, dramatic results. 
Simple lighting was used here, as 
shown in the diagram at the right. 


Below: You can follow the general 
plan of an effective lighting setup 
like this one with amateur equipment. 
Note the model's pose and costume. 
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IP RUZIE 


IN ZA 


WEAR 


by 
NICHOLAS CHILCOTT 


RINTS in 
three inter- 
national sa- 


lons, sales and 
prizes totalling 
in excess of $700, 
and a three-day, 
all-expense trip 
for two people to 
the New York 
World’s Fair! 
This is part of 
A. self - portrait of what his first year 
Oscar D. Johnson. in photography 
has meant to Os- 
car Doyle John- 
son, of Wynnewood, a suburb of Phila- 


"Transparency," taken at the Glass Center, New York World's Fair, won Johnson the delphia, Pa. J 
First Prize of $500 offered jointly by Glass, Inc., and several large newspapers. I took up photography to save money, 
Johnson answered with a twinkle in his 


bright blue eyes as I interviewed him 
recently in his basement darkroom. 

“You see, when the babies were born, 
Mrs. Johnson started to take pictures of 
them with her small folding Kodak. Al- 
most every morning I would have a roll 
of film to take in town for developing and 
printing, and I began to think I could 
save money by doing the work myself. 

“Finally, I suppose to keep me quiet, 
the gang down at the office gave me some 
chemicals and paper for my birthday, 
and I was launched into photography— 
and, incidentally, even more expense— 
but more fun than I have ever had. 

“Well, after processing a few rolls in 
the laundry—and not too well, either— 
I decided to take some pictures myself. 
The. first I tried was a view of our gar- 
den. I snapped it at f 16 at 1/800 second 
with a borrowed Graflex. There was al- 
most nothing on the negative. 

“I asked several people why I didn't 
get a picture. All countered by asking 
me why I used that particular stop and 
speed. Naturally, I didn’t know; but 
there and then I decided to find out the 





The two Johnson youngsters, 'Ockie" 
and Mimi, are always willing subjects. 
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Using only average amateur 
equipment, Oscar Doyle Johnson started 
photography and within a year produced 
| prints that won him cash and honors. 


correct way to make a good picture.” 
And learn to take pictures he did! 
Less than a month later he had won third 
prize in his company’s hobby show. This 
was soon followed by a prize in a Phila- 
delphia newspaper contest. In his first 
year, he has won ten prizes and had 
prints hung in salons at Wilmington, Del., 
Green Bay, Wis., and Brussels, Belgium. 
His latest prize is the $500 first award 
in a national photographic contest spon- 
sored by the Glass Center at the New 
York World’s Fair. 
Johnson’s equipment is modest but 
adequate. He uses a second-hand Rollei- 
cord with a Zeiss Triotar f 3.5 lens, a 
; “fifteenth-hand” ‘9x12 cm _ plate-back 
camera with a Leitmeyer f 6.3 lens and 
double extension bellows, a G.E. photo- 
electric exposure meter, various filters, a 
n lens shade, etc. 
The plate-back camera also serves as 
as a horizontal enlarger. Ninety per cent 
da | of his pictures are taken with the Rollei- 
cord. The plate-back camera, even the 


Les, Above: “At Anchor" was hung in 
rata the 18th Annual International Sa- 
poe se lon of Brussels, Belgium, and al- 
so has won two local cash prizes. 











Left: This print won a three-day, 
all-expense trip to the New York 
World's Fair in the Philadelphia 
Daily News—Glass, Inc., contest. 
































































ig 
0, Lower left: "Cobbs Creek" was 
y, used as the cover illustration on 
p Poor Richard's Almanac, organ of 
~ the Philadelphia Advertising Club. 
k 
. name of which has long since disap- 
e peared, is used for copying, still life, and | 
“sé occasional portraits. | 
a A quiet, unassuming fellow in his early 
vt thirties, Johnson in his youth gained a 
knowledge of artistic principles from his | 
” father who has a famous collection of 
‘is American paintings. His appreciation of 
~ art was intensified later at Harvard Uni- 
versity where he majored in Fine Arts. 
- In 1932 he published an historical novel 
of concerning Spanish painters of the 13th 
1. Century. Now he has charge of adver- 
oll tising production for a utility company 
oi in Philadelphia. It is part of his busi- 
ld ness to know many artists and photogra- 
If. phers and buy their work for advertising 
et. purposes. 
- All of this had a bearing on his answer 
a when I asked to what he attributed his 
om photographic success. “Listening, read- 
# ing, and practice,” he replied. 
“I have been particularly fortunate in 
in knowing professional photographers and 
~~ watching them work,” he told me. 
elf. “They have been very kind to me, ex- 
- plaining their theories on lighting, pos- 
oof ing, and so on at great length. My boss, 
al- too, has been extremely helpful. He has 
been a successful amateur for five or six 
in’t years. Any time I have had questions, 
ing he has answered them fully and clearly, 
aa and has thrown in much more photo- 
but graphic knowledge for good measure. 


(Continued on page 120) 
























DRESS UP YOUR PICTURES 
WITH EMBOSSED MOUNTS 


by WALTER E. BURTON 


The attractiveness of your mounted prints can be 
greatly enhanced by the quick and easy method of 
embossing that the author describes on this page. 





Reading from left to right, the above pictures demonstrate the 
simple embossing process. In the first picture the outline of the 
cardboard template is drawn on the back of the mount. The tem- 
plate is transferred to the face of the mount in the second picture 
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The unobtrusive decorative effect pro- 
duced by this embossed mount sets off 
the salon print in an attractive manner. 


a‘print ready for exhibition? He 

may spend the better part of an 
evening fussing with the mere job of 
fastening the print on a piece of card- 
board. You probably think he is foolish 
to putter around so much, but he knows 
something that you have overlooked. The 
final appearance of a picture is deter- 
mined to a great extent by its mount! 

There are various ways of dressing up 
a mounted picture without making the 
mount more attractive than the print. 
One of the cleverest methods is to employ 
plate-sinking. This is a handy little stunt 
that is a form of embossing. It consists 
essentially of creating a panel, usually 
sunken, in the cardboard used as a mount. 
The print is fastened in this panel, and 
the embossed lines act as a border that 
dresses up the picture without being un- 
duely emphatic. 

In doing simple embossing the object is 
to create a sunken panel of the proper 
size, shape, and positioning on the mount. 
The picture is then placed in the sunken 
area. Obtain a piece of cardboard whose 
thickness is a bit greater than the depth 
you want the panel to be, and cut it to 
the exact size of the panel. Lay the card- 
board on the back of the mount, adjust it 
until it is in position, and push two com- 
mon pins through both cardboard and 
mount, in the area where the print will 
cover the holes. These pins serve to hold 
the cardboard still while you mark 
around it with a pencil. 

After outlining the rectangle, remove 
the pins and transfer the rectangle to the 
other side (front) of the mount without 
turning it (the cardboard) over. Insert 
the pins once more through the holes in 
the mount and use their projecting points 
and the holes in the cardboard to adjust 
the cardboard until it is exactly opposite 
its first position. 

Now you are ready to do the actual 
embossing. Lay the mount, with card- 
board template underneath, on a drawing 
board or other surface into which the 
pins can be driven to hold the pieces se- 
curely. Place a ruler, or other straight- 
edged strip, along one of the pencil lines 

(Continued on page 87) 


|): you ever watch a pictorialist get 


and is registered exactly in position. Next a blunt-edged instrument 
is drawn just outside the guide lines on the back of the mount and 
the fibers stretched over the edge of the template. This produces a 
sunken plate on the face of the mount in which the print is placed. 
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Michael J. Ackerman of Acme made this striking silhouette 
of cavalry returning from a sham battle. He used Agfa 












Superpan Press in a Speed Graphic; exp., 1/550 sec., f II. 


What captures the interest of readers? 
This is the thought behind every picture 
in newspapers and magazines. Disaster 


OSS OS OS —_—(‘ “’ 


is of never-failing interest, and so 
were military subjects even before 
the outbreak of the new European war. 


A shot of the most fantastic railroad wreck of mod- 
ern times made by Murray Fay, San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin-international lensman. Taken with Speed 
Graphic, Superpan Press, 1/200 sec., f 5.6, flash. 





vom 


In tune with the military spirit of the day is this picture of a group 
of Douglas B-I8A bombers over New York. It was taken by Wide 
World's George H. Alexanderson with a Speed Graphic, on Agfa 
Superpan Press film. The exposure was 1/350 sec., the aperture f 8. 
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Miss Easley's experiments cover every type of camera and synchronizer. Here she 
is shown with a few of the models whose characteristics guide her in designing flashbulbs. 


A laboratory assistant, Miss Carte, measuring the performance of a flashbulb. She is 
using a galvanometer and scale, with photoelectric tubes, to get precision readings. 
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SHE FIRED 300,000 


NE of the most important and 

far-reaching factors ever to af- 

fect photography has been the 
development of the flashbulb. And be- 
hind much of the versatility which char- 
acterizes the taking of flash pictures to- 
day is the ingenuity of a woman—Miss 
M. Adelaide Easley. 

A distinguished member of the physics 
faculty of Northwestern University in 
1926, Miss Easley was persuaded to give 
up scholastic work and enter the incan- 
descent lamp development department of 
the General Electric Co., at Nela Park, 
Ohio. It was with some trepidation that 
she went into an erstwhile purely mascu- 
line field—but it’s been a great thing for 
photographers. 

Assigned to a study of the develop- 
ment of incandescent lamps, their char- 
acteristics and measurements, Miss Eas- 
ley unwittingly laid the groundwork for 
accomplishments that were soon to dis- 
tinguish her. In 1929 no little excitement 
was aroused in her department by the 
announcement of Dr. W. E. Forsythe that 
the General Electric Company had con- 
tracted for the American right to manu- 
facture a radically new type of lamp. 
This was the original flashbulb. Not a 
member of the laboratory staff had the 
least conception of its purpose, its char- 
acteristics, or its commercial adaptabil- 
ity. 

Study disclosed that its destiny was dis- 
tinctly photographic. In order to under- 
stand the lamp better Miss Easley con- 
centrated on an advanced study of pho- 
tography. 

Characteristically the General Electric 
Company proceeded cautiously before 
embarking on quantity production. A 
scientific study of the lamp’s light in- 
tensity, its speed, and the reaction of film 
emulsions to its light was undertaken. 
For these tests there were no standard 
appliances. All recording instruments 
had to be designed for specific needs. 
Miss Easley, collaborating with Dr. For- 
sythe, developed the apparatus as the 
work progressed. 

To ascertain the characteristics of this 
new flashbulb a device to measure its 
factors was first required. The Forsythe- 
Easley combination developed it in the 
form of an instrument known as “a fall- 
ing plate flashometer.” This was a tall, 
thin box with grooves for the insertion 
of a plateholder. In the center of the 
box a longitudinal slit admitted the light 
of the flashbulb and registered it upon 
the plate in passing. When manually 
released, the plateholder in its descent 
tripped a magnetic switch and fired the 
flashbulb. Recording the light in this 
fashion constituted the first step in the 
investigation. 

While this method required too much 
time in recording the necessary measure- 
ments of a single bulb, it nevertheless 
provided a basis for the development of 
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FLASHBULBS 





By JACK PRICE 


The boys who shoot flash pictures and the 


makers of all flash equipment owe a vote of 
thanks to this personable lady. She’s met and 
conquered every problem of flashbulb design. 


a device that would speed up the re- 
cordings and give more accurate results. 
For this purpose a constant speed rotating 
flashometer was designed. With this ap- 
paratus it was possible to record the 
traces of twenty-five lamps on a single 
10x12 film. 

Determining the intensity of the Photo- 
flash lamp by a measurement of the 
density of the trace on the film, while 
technically satisfactory, was still too slow. 
Something else had to be done. It was 
found that the photoelectric tube used in 
the regular photometric measurement of 
incandescent lamps (with a special green 
glass screen in front of it and connected 
to a very sensitive galvanometer) made 
quite a satisfactory photometer for the 
flashbulbs. By this method accurate 
measurements were obtained, and for the 
first time a reasonably accurate yardstick 
for recording flashbulb performance was 
established. 

Slowly and painstakingly Miss Easley 
was literally beginning to see daylight, 


but her researches were constantly com- 
plicated by variations in the quality, 
gauge, and dimensions of the imported 
foil employed in her experiments. Not 
until standard foil was developed and 
manufactured in this country could she 
proceed with any assurance that her 
carefully calculated findings would not 
be nullified by subsequent differences in 
basic material. 

Further complications arose when the 
demand for a bulb uniform in character- 
istics and performance became insistent. 
Standardization alone could accomplish 
this. Proper synchronization and con- 
sistent results required that there be no 
differences in the bulbs fired. The per- 
fect lamp required the elimination of the 
effect of atmospheric changes on the foil 
and the development of a dependable 
primer. Various priming compounds 
were tested and an attempt was made 
to substitute a finely drawn pure alumi- 
num wire for the foil. But the wire 
drawn for this purpose was not fine 


Here the spectral distribution of a flash is being measured by means of a crystalline 


quartz spectrometer. Data thus obtained are extremely important in color photography. 











Miss Easley places a sheet of film in the 
“flashometer" which she helped design. 
This device records the flashes of 25 
lamps simultaneously on a single film. 


enough and cost $12 per foot. At this 
rate the G.E. No. 31 Photoflash of today 
would cost $1800. 

Miss Easley was further plagued with 
a variety of contradictory requests from 
photographers all over the country, to 
the effect that she perform some miracle 
to solve their individual conceptions of 
the ideal light. Some demanded a higher 
peak, others a lower peak, and still others 
a longer peak, all of which piqued the 
imperturbable Miss Easley not at all. 

(Continued on page 108) 


The color temperature of a flashbulb is 
measured by means of photoelectric tubes. 











A PROFESSIONAL 


DEFENDS LICENSING 


by W. E. CHEYNE 


Chairman, Virginia Board of Photographic Examiners 


In reply to an article condemning examinations and 


licenses for photographers, the author maintains 


that licensing is in the best interest of amateurs. 


HE fine and well-intended article 

by Mr. Frank Liuni in the August 

issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 

served as the motive power that trans- 

formed this treatise from the mental to 
the written form. 

The first and major point I want to 
drive home to the amateur is this: The 
professional photographers of America 
consider the amateur photographer one 
of the great assets of our profession, and 
we have no desire to curtiil in any way 
his complete freedom of making, display- 
ing, and selling his prize shots to anyone 
he pleases whenever he wishes to. 

The present almost unbelievable state 
of photographic consciousness of the 
American public is largely due to the 
rapidly increasing army of amateurs. 
This pleasant state of affairs is an asset 
to our professional business. The larger 
this army of amateurs grows, the better 
business will be for the majority of studio 
owners. The studios chiefly affected in 
this way are those in the smaller towns, 
and these form the major part of the 
army of professionals. 

Now, most of these smaller-town stu- 
dios not only do both portrait and com- 
mercial photography but run photofin- 
ishing plants and sell cameras, films, and 
supplies at retail. Many could not sur- 
vive the dull periods without this ama- 
teur trade. Could you imagine anything 
more stupid than an attempt by those 
who profit most to curb or retard this ris- 
ing tide of amateur picture makers? 

Get this straight also. We realize that 
if any one should curb the privilege of 
the amateur to sell his worthy shots, he 
would be hindering the rapid increase of 
amateur interest, because it is most nat- 
ural and most American to desire to sell 
the products of our creative ability. Mr. 
Liuni says: “If an amateur, by accident 
or design, were to produce a unique 
negative of great sales possibilities, why 
should he be kept from exploiting his 
property in every possible way?” There 
is no reason on earth why he should not 
exploit it to his heart’s content, and I'll 
wager that nearly a hundred per cent of 
the professionals would gladly offer to 
help him make a better print from that 
unique negative with the hope that it 
would bring him the highest price. Such 
a sale could not in any way be detri- 








mental to any professional photographer. 

Again in the same paragraph Mr. Liuni 
mentions the ability of the amateur to be 
on the spot to catch some momentous 
event. The chances of the amateur being 
on the spot are a-thousand-to-one 
greater than those of the professional. 
Nothing could be more asinine or un- 
American than a law which would at- 
tempt to prevent the amateur from sell- 
ing such a shot and thus deprive the 
American public of the right to see this 
picture story. I cannot understand how 
any group of amateurs could be hood- 
winked into believing that any group of 








professionals would attempt such a 
ridiculous movement. 

Up to this point I have briefly defended 
the rights of the amateur. Just as the 
amateur has his rights and privileges, it 
is only fair to suppose that the profes- 
sional may also have some rights. When 
these rights are being trampled on, he 
wishes to do something about it. I am 
going to attempt to point out some of 
these rights and show that they in no 
way conflict with those of the amateur. 

Before discussing the problems of the 
professional, I would like to digress 
slightly and briefly touch on one phase 
of the history of American photography. 
The fine equipment available to the mod- 
ern amateur needs no enumeration here. 
The poorest of it is in most cases far su- 
perior to the best professional equipment 
of twenty-five to fifty years ago. Who 
deserves the credit for this? The aver- 
age amateur would most likely give 
credit to the research branches of our 
great manufacturers. This answer would 
be partly correct but it overlooks the real 
factor that made this research possible. 
The research had to be financed and it 
has been financed by the sweat and pa- 
tience of the old-time professional 
photographers whose purchase of plates, 
paper, and equipment over a span of 
years when there were relatively few 
amateurs has been the principal factor in 
building the giant plants of Eastman, 
Agfa, Defender, and others. 

I am going to discuss the problems of the 
professional from the viewpoint of the 
smaller-town studio operator, for he rep- 
resents the majority. There is one major 
abuse with which the professional must 
contend. Most other abuses are varia- 
tions or outgrowths of this one. The 
major problem is that of the itinerant 
photographer who travels from town to 
town, setting up a temporary studio in 
the local hotel. He usually floods the 
town with coupons, and by using high- 
pressure selling so completely saturates 
the market with cheap pictures that for 
the following several months the local 
photographer finds it almost impossible 
to exist. 

Usually this itinerant pays a small 
privilege tax to operate a few days. The 
local professional must pay large state, 
county, and city taxes, and in addition 
pays state and federal taxes on his con- 
siderable investments in property and 
studio. Could the fair-minded amateur 

(Continued on page 88) 








lights and harsh shadows. 


| Picture of the Month (opposite page) 
| FIRESIDE ..... by R. H. Ross 


Working with a single flashbulb, photographer Ross achieved 
this remarkable picture. With its richness of tone and soft light 
ing it refutes the notion that flash shots produce chalky high- 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 
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RAINY NIGHT 


by Ward Platt 











From a branch, the snake slides 
down into the nest to devour the eggs. 


A close-up shows the snake ready 
to close its jaws and crush the egg. 


Tuis photographic document, rare 


both as to subject and pictorial 
quality, was created by Paulus Les- 
ser. Distinguished from run-of-the- 
mill nature studies through excellent 
photography, it shows the raid of a 
South African egg-snake (Dasypel- 
tis scrabra) on a bird's nest, and the 
revenge taken by the enraged 
mother bird on the bold intruder. 


For Technical Data see page 72) 








The eggs have three times the snake's 
diameter but that’s no obstacle. 
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The mother bird attacks the snake who The bird seizes the snake and 
is defenseless because its mouth is full. breaks the backbone of the invader. 









































Utuzine the low rays of the 


afternoon sun to create shadow pat- 


terns, a photographer in New York 





and another in Budapest added 
that touch to their high angle shots 
which makes pictures from snapshots. 


For Technical Data see page 72) 


FROM THE WINDOW..........by 
Imre Kinszki, Budapest, Hungary 








PicturinGc solitude and space is 


a futile undertaking unless you 
know exactly how to place your 
figures and how to fill the pic- 


ture space for the desired effect. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 


FIGURE ON SAND 
Andre de Dienes, New York, N. Y. 
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PEMD 6.occest es scwcesseawos by 
James Emmett, Jr., Hinsdale, II 








Men love to be photgraphed while 
smoking, acknowledging the fact that 
the habit has become second nature with 


them. And the photographer does well 


to recognize this fact because it helps 


him characterize his subjects, and 


because it tends to put them at ease. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 


DUTCH FISHERMAN 
Max J. Futterman, New York, N. Y. 


LATIN GLOW 
J. Ghislain Lootens, New York, N. Y. 
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JUST KIDS 
C. Brooks Middleton, Chicago, IIl 


THESE pictures may look to you 
like the results of lucky breaks but 
both were carefully posed. If they 
have a true ‘candid’ appearance 
and show intense concentration on 
the part of the subjects, full credit 
must go to the photographers. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 


COCKER SPANIELS 
Martin Vos, New York, N. Y. 
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GIRL WITH FLOWERS....by 
Harry K. Shigeta, Chicago, Il. 


FIDDLER 
A. George Miller, Chicago, IIl. 





BeautiruL hands? Yes—but what 
lends them their beauty, life, and ex- 
pression is cleverly applied lighting and 
photographic skill—the ability to cap- 
ture feeling, character and a “Story” 
even in a small section of the subject. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 





HEATER 


<= 
‘ 
~ 

EveryDAY subjects are full of interesting pat- ws 


terns. You can find many a potential salon print p™ 


= 


1round the house. A glowing electric heater in a 
darkened room was the sole ‘‘prop” for this picture 
by Thomas B. Greenslade of W. New Brighton, N.Y. 


For Technical Data see page 72) 














GET VARIETY 
with VIGNETTING 


by STAN JENKINS 


Illustration Photographer, Utica, N. Y. 


With simple masks cut from cardboard 
you can vignette portraits to produce 


varied, unusual, and artistic effects. 


NE way to secure novel and inter- 
() esting portraits is to cut out a 

number of vignette masks and use 
them in front of your camera when mak- 
ing the exposure. A few of the many 
possible effects are shown on the follow- 
ing pages. 

A vignetting mask is simply a card that 
is mounted between the camera and sub- 
ject to cut off or blend away any portion 
of the subject not wanted in the picture. 
It is black on one side; white on the other. 
The white side photographs a pure white 
when lighted and a light gray when un- 
lighted. The black side gives a dark gray 
when lighted and a deep black when un- 
lighted. 

You can make your mask in almost any 
conceivable shape. The half mask, which 
may be used at either top or bottom of 
the picture, may be straight, semi-circu- 
lar, or V-shaped. The edge can be 
straight, wavy, or serrated with saw 
teeth, short or long. 

The full mask, with center portion cut 





This effect was produced by a light gray back- 
ground with a white mask at the bottom. Note 
how the white blends softly into the gray. 


or torn out, offers 
more variety. You 
can have ovals, cir- 
cles, squares or rec- 
tangles, stars, irregu- 
lar shapes, ete. If 
you feel a little dev- 
ilish, try a key hole. 
The subjects framed 
by this are limited 
only by your imagi- 
nation! 

The mask is held in 
place by a vignetter. 
It may be very simple, just a couple of 
paper clips or clothes pins attached to a 
stand; or it may be a very complicated 
arrangement of gears and pulleys. In 
any case its purpose is to hold the mask 
in position and enable the operator to 
move it freely in any direction or at any 
angle, preferably from behind the cam- 
era. You can make the vignetter shown 
in Fig. 4 at practically no cost. With it 
you can produce portraits that are equal 
to professional work. 

If possible, use a camera with a ground- 
glass; it is difficult to do accurate work 
without it. Set up the camera, select your 
mask, and you are ready for work. 

Watching your groundglass, adjust the 
mask to cut off the foreground and other 
unwanted portions of the subject. Edge 
blending is important. If you want a soft 
edge, have the mask close enough to the 
lens so its edge will be out of focus. If 
you want a sharp edge, as for example 
when shooting through a star or keyhole, 
have the edges of the mask in sharp 
focus. You will have to adjust the size 
of the mask in accordance with its dis- 
tance from the lens. 

By using a separate light for the mask 
you can control the shade of the mask to 
match any background exactly or to show 
a strong contrast. Moving the light closer 
to the mask makes it lighter; moving it 
away darkens the mask. By shading por- 
tions of the mask you can match varied 
backgrounds. 

Tilting the mask controls the reflection 
of the light which strikes it. If it is re- 





This vignette portrait was made with a white, lighted 
background, and a white, half-round mask, lighted by 
a separate lamp. The mask edge was not in sharp focus. 


flected directly into the lens, the vignette 
will be foggy; if directed away, the vig- 
nette will be clean. Tilting also has some 
effect on the shade, as well as altering 
the shape of the opening. A circle may 
appear as an ellipse, or an oval as a per- 
fect circle, etc. 

Here is a very important point: Al- 
ways make your adjustments with the 
lens diaphragm set at the opening you 
are going to use ior the exposure. If 
you have the lens wide open while ad- 
justing and then stop it down, you will 
find that the size of the mask area and 
the character of the blend are both ea- 
tirely different from what you saw on 
the groundglass. For example, the depth 
of focus may be increased enough to make 
a sharp rather than a soft edge. 

There are no fixed rules; just set up 
your mask, light the subject properly, and 
then compose for the effect you desire. 

You can approximate some of the ef- 
fects shown by using a mask with either 
contact or projection printing, but it is 
more difficult to match the background, 
and results are not as uniform as when 
the mask is used before the camera. 

The majority of your vignetted por- 
traits will probably be a simple blending 
of the bottom part of the picture in white 
or gray. It is wise to start with these 
simple effects, and then work up to more 
complicated portraits later. 

In any case, vignetting is lots of fun 
and will provide many interesting eve- 
nings. So get out your card board and scis= 
sors, cut some masks, and go to it.—pe 





The model is holding the two masks 
that were used to produce all of the 
varying vignette effects shown here. 





2 








Eastman professional vignetter. The 
model illustrated has sliding arm, uni- 


versal joints on upright mask holder. 





GET VARIETY 
WITH 
VIGNETTING 


by STAN JENKINS 


Photographs by the Author 
This series of portraits shows 
just a few of the many effects 


that can be produced by the 
methods described on page 51. 





6 Common type of vignetted portrait. 
Made with a white background and 
white, lighted half-round bottom mask. 





12 Effect when half-round mask is too 
light for gray background. Not un- 
pleasing when subject is dressed in white. 


] 


Same type as Fig. 6, but light gray 
background and light gray half-round 


mask at bottom blending into back. 


I 





Matching background and mask, but 
subject's extended arms break con- 


tinuity of border. Mask should be higher. 


- Flat light and circular mask produces 
this type. Figure seems to be in 
front of disc. Perfect fadeout all around. 





14 Example of straight bottom mask, 
complete gray border, and contrast 
lighting against the dark background. 

















3 Suggestion for the simplest possible 
equipment, consisting of two paper 
clips on an adjustable, movable stand. 


4 An uncommon and very beautiful ex- 
ample of vignetting. Gray background, 





1 The subject's white dress permits 


j "lead-in" 


border. Flat used on 


lighting 





irregular oval from unlighted black mask. 


r | ‘ 





and blends her with the 
face. 
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COUNTER WEIGHT 
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5 Side view of vignetter and spot light 
used to vary the shade of the mask. 


4 Vignetter used in making these por- 
Any concentrated light will serve as well, 


traits. Provides every conceivable 


position or angle, costs little to make. 





Effect when half-round bottom mask 
is not sufficiently lighted. It must be 


10 The reverse of Fig. 8. White ground 1] 
very bright to match white background. 


and circular unlighted black mask. 
Figure is definitely behind the opening. 





The background only may be vi- 


This effect 


1 Square white mask and contrast 1 
printing. 


lighting with black background sug- 
gest a new variety of possible treatments. 


gnetted as shown here. 
can also be produced in 
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Wake a 
Photographic Lampshade 


by ARTHUR HOLMES 


Amateur Photographer, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


Here is an inexpensive method both for beautifying 
the home and for giving exceptional display to the 
photographer's most treasured pictorial negatives. 


HEN you build enlargements of 

WV your favorite landscape pictures 
into a lampshade you serve two 

good purposes at once. One is that your 
home acquires a distinctively beautiful 
lampshade that is quite unlike anybody 
else’s, and that in itself is splendid. But 
more important is the fact that your own 
pet landscape is being given especially 
prominent display, in a manner that will 
attract the admiring attention of every 
visitor, whether the lamp is lighted or not. 
The method of making this unusual 
lampshade is simple enough, as the ac- 
companying illustrations reveal, and ex- 


Fig. 4. After the three photographs are joined at the 
sides they are laced to the frame with leather thongs. 





cept for the necessary enlargements the 
only materials required are the frame of 
the shade (wire or wood), a piece of 
paper large enough for a pattern, a sup- 
ply of leather thongs (for lacing top and 
bottom), and a few strips of thin brown 
or cordovan leather to match the tone of 
the photographs. The only other element 
necessary is the willingness to work 
slowly and carefully enough to assure ac- 
curate fitting. 

Having determined upon the lampshade 
frame to be covered, the first step—and 
perhaps the one requiring the greatest 
care—is to ascertain the exact size or pat- 





Fig. |. For this lamp, not only the shade 
but also the frame itself was made by the 
photographer. Using same negative for all 
surfaces makes matching of tones easier. 


tern that the photographic enlargements 
must be made in order that they shall fit 
the frame and provide a pleasing compo- 
sition in the completed shade. While it 
would be possible (especially in the case 
of the shade illustrated in Fig. 1, which 
has flat surfaces) to measure the frame 
and compute the size and shape, a much 
simpler and better plan is to make a pat- 
tern. 

If it is available for the purpose, obvi- 
ously the easiest pattern to use would be 
the original shade covering; but if that 
can not be used, it is not a difficult task 
to wrap a large sheet of wrapping paper 
tightly around the frame (Fig. 3-A), 
carefully marking at top and bottom the 
outline of the material pattern. In the 
case of the lampshade shown in Fig. 2, 
this will be in somewhat of a “half moon” 
shape (Fig. 3-B). 

This pattern will make it possible to 
determine how big the enlargements 
should be, and how many will be re- 
quired. Two or more can be joined to- 
gether, and three is usually the preferred 
number. In using the pattern it should 
be remembered that this represents the 
net area, that which actually must be vis- 

(Continued on page 118) 


Fig. 2. The completed photographic lamp- 
shade, as admiring friends will see it. 














PAPER WRAPPED 
AROUND SHADE 
FRAME TO OBTAIN 
PATTERN 
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Fig. |. Materials and equipment necessary for oil-coloring a photo- Fig. 2. For water-coloring, the photograph is simply laid upon two 


graph, which is corner-taped to a glass plate. 


Palette is also glass. 


thicknesses of paper toweling, with colors, brushes, etc., nearby. 


How To COLOR Your Prints 


By PHILIP A. FRIEDELL 


Amateur Photographer, Oakland, Calif. 


i, OULDN’T this be a beautiful 


picture in natural color?” 
How often have you heard 
that remark? Yet why shouldn't it be 
in natural color? In fact, why shouldn’t 
every one of your good prints be in nat- 
ural color? 

There is nothing difficult or complicated 
about the process of hand-coloring pho- 
tographs. The essential requirements 
merely involve an inexpensive set of ma- 
terials and equipment, some of your 
spare time, a little patience, and appre- 
ciation and observance of colors as they 
appear in nature. 

Interest? Don’t worry! You'll acquire 
plenty of it once you get properly started, 
and you'll never again be satisfied until 
you have hand-colored most of the prints 
in your possession, in agreement with 
your personal concepts of color harmony 
and beauty. 

Which medium, oil or water color, 
should you select? I will try to help you 
solve that question through the follow- 
ing general review of the characteristics 
and adaptabilities of the respective me- 
diums, and of the technique involved in 
their application. It is advisable that 
you initially choose either one or the 
other of these mediums, and become 
thoroughly acquainted with its charac- 
teristics and the technique of application. 
[hus you will eliminate the possibility 
f confusion. 

A prime factor in true color and tone 
rendition is the quality of the print. The 
juality of your hand-coloring job de- 
pends primarily on the quality of the 
monotone print selected. Irrespective of 
the coloring medium employed, a good 

lack-and-white print is essential toward 
the creation of pleasing results. The 
juality of the print, however, is not so 

itally important when the coloring is 
lone in oil as it is when the coloring is 
lone with water colors, due to the fact 
that oil colors have inherent body char- 
cter which tends to build up deficiencies 
n tone depth. Water colors depend en- 





Hand-coloring of prints, if well done, gives 
beautiful effects worth trying for, especially 
if natural color printing is beyond your means. 


tirely upon the tone depth and body char- 
acter of the print itself for good results 
in the finished product. 

A flat or muddy print results in a 
monotonous, uninteresting, lifeless rendi- 
tion. A contrasty print will lack color 
in the deep shadows, lack tone harmony 
throughout, and have a washed-out effect 
in the highlights, all of this irrespective 
of the skillful application of color. Ac- 
cordingly you should provide yourself 
with the most brilliant print which can be 
produced from the negative. The grade 
of paper used is an essential contributing 
element to brilliancy in a print, and this 
element obviously must 


method and possibilities of mixing and 
blending you will be searching through a 
maze of colors trying to discover one 
which might pass muster. Furthermore, 
original colors are seldom suitable for 
application in their unmodified state, al- 
most invariably requiring the addition of 
a modifying color for production of the 
most realistic results. 

One of the popular sets, including from 
eight to fifteen colors, will prove ade- 
quate. With it you can readily and con- 
veniently produce any color, hue, or tint 
by mixing, blending, or dilution. 

(Continued on page 56) 


be coupled with correct Fig. 3. It is easy to isolate parts of a properly sized print 


exposure and develop- 
ment. The range of the 
paper must closely match 
the range of the nega- 
tive, and the full range 
of both must be pre- 
served in the finished 
print. 

My personal experi- 
ence dictates that one 
should not initially in- 
volve himself with a col- 
lection of too many dif- 
ferent colors and shades. 
Instead, start with a 
comparatively few col- 
ors and learn to mix and 
blend them to produce 
the desired results. 
When you begin with a 
copious assortment of 
original colors, instead 
of actually learning the 


from any color application, as untinted eyes and mouth show. 








When coloring any print, always start 
with the objects of special interest, or the 
principal element of the composition. Next 
take up the other objects with respect to 
their importance as contributing factors 
to the composition as a whole. Gradually 
subdue the brightness of colors as the im- 
portance of the objects diminishes. Thus 
you can augment the pictorial and tonal 
values of the print, modifying and even 
correcting faulty composition, and restor- 
ing compositional balance. 

Avoid gaudy coloring! Try to simu- 
late the colors as they actually appear in 
nature. Pay particular attention to the 
fact that although nature displays bril- 
liant hues, she considerately cloaks them 
with “atmosphere” to make them ap- 
pealing and inviting. Nature’s colors 
never slap you in the face—you are al- 
ways ready to take another look. 

Oil colors are generally termed “trans- 
parent.” This term is not strictly cor- 
rect, because there is sufficient body to 
cause subduction of detail if the color is 
applied too thickly. However, from a 
practical point of view they may be con- 
sidered as transparent, since, when they 
are properly applied in the form of a 
very thin, uniform coating, they exhibit 
all of the detail existing in the original 
print, very slightly subdued. Oil colors 
are available in the form of individual 
tubes, and also in complete sets of eight 
to fifteen colors, including cotton, me- 
dium, stumps, and skewers. 

Oil colors are easily applied to rough- 
surfaced prints. Matte and velvet sur- 
faces are less susceptible to oil colors and 
consequently more difficult to color, while 
real difficulty is encountered with glossy 
prints. Furthermore, the gloss is obvi- 
ously destroyed through oil coloring and 
cannot be restored. Oil colors are par- 
ticularly suited to portraiture and high- 
key prints. 

Although my experience in the past 
has been confined to Peerless and East- 
man Kodak Co. oil colors (both brands 
of which have proven satisfactory), there 
are other well known brands available, 
such as Marshall’s and Roehrig’s. 

Fig. 1 illustrates all materials and 
equipment necessary in oil coloring, and 
their convenient arrangement. In the 
center foreground is shown a glass plate 
on which the print being colored is 
mounted and held flat by tacking the 
margins with Scotch tape. Directly 
above it is shown another glass plate 
which serves as a mixing palette. The 
latter is ideal for the purpose, since it 
is so easily cleaned; and its smooth sur- 
face facilitates the mixing of colors. 

To the left are the tubes of color and 
the large tube of transparent medium or 
sizing, used also for diluting the colors. 
To the right is a supply of cotton wads, 
stumps, toothpicks, a spatula, a cloth for 
wiping the fingers and spatula free of 
color, a safety razor blade for trimming 
the stumps, and a small piece of soft, 
lintless cloth for applying the sizing. 

When coloring in oils, rough and nat- 
ural surface papers as a rule require 
no sizing and can have the colors ap- 
plied directly. 
having repellant characteristics, should 

(Continued on page 100) 


Other types of surfaces, 





New Aerial 





Camera 
by Dick Martin 


for the 


Army 








NDER the guise of soil-conservation 
U mapping, the Army Air Corps is 
pursuing its largest and most ambitious 
camera testing project to date, on the 
high plains of the Texas Panhandle. 

Mounted in a Fairchild monoplane be- 
longing to the Fairchild Aerial Survey 
Company, the Army has a camera which 
cost $50,000 to develop, and which takes 
the largest single negative (18x18 inches) 
ever used in an aerial camera. 


This new aerial camera, being tested for 
aerial survey by Army pilots, is completely 
automatic and doubles the earth area 
heretofore includable on one negative. 


Weighing slightly more than 500 
pounds, the new camera is equipped 
with an f 6.8 lens with a focal length of 
12 inches, and uses a yellow filter to re- 
duce haze. 

The roll of 600 exposures weighs 110 
pounds with the winding reel. 


Operation of the camera is completely 
automatic. Once it has been set and 
placed in operation, it takes its pictures 
automatically, moves the next negative in 
place, times the interval between shots, 
and takes the next picture. 

Timing between pictures, of course, de- 
pends entirely upon the speed and alti- 
tude of the plane. The photography can be 
timed automatically so that the negatives 
overlap the tiny fraction of an inch nec- 
essary in aerial mosaic mapping. 

Operating at an altitude of 200,000 feet, 
the camera is capable of taking an earth 
area of 25 square miles on a negative. 
This doubles the area heretofore covered 
with existing aerial cameras, which were 
capable of handling a negative limited to 
9x18 inches in size. 

Used in conjunction with the camera 
here is the newly-developed “solar navi- 
gator,’ which greatly reduces the num- 
ber of timing and course-flying details to 
which the plane pilot must attend. 

A tiny mirror, mounted on the ship, 
catches the sun’s rays and reflects them 
through a photoelectric cell. The cell is 
connected to a galvanometer, the needle 
of which swings left or right as the plane 
gets off the course and the sun ray moves 
out of position in the cell. 

The mirror mounting is geared to 
compensate for the rotation of the earth, 
so that at all times it will keep the plane 
on the plotted course. 

Capt. W. A. S. Millinger, Army Air 
Corps Reserve, who did considerable re- 
search and checking work on the new 
camera, accompanied the camera ship to 
the Panhandle, but since has returned 
to Los Angeles. 

Conception of the idea and actual con- 
struction of the camera in its fundamen- 
tals is credited to Fred Brush, of the 
Fairchild company. 

Pilot L. F. Birkencamp and Photog- 
rapher W. E. Harrison have been aloft on 
every clear day, and have reported that 
the camera is capable of doing everything 
its inventor expected of it. 

Upon completion of these tests, in all 
probability several of the new cameras 
will be built for the Army Air Corps.— 





Correcting Verticals on Easel 
NLESS your camera has a rising 
front which permits you to correct 

the vertical lines in architectural shots, 
you're apt to find that in your pictures 
of tall buildings, etc., the verticals tend 
to run together. This distortion may be 
corrected when you make an enlarge- 
ment by tilting the easel to a point where 
How- 
ever, the portion of the paper nearest the 
enlarger lens (the portion which is raised 
furthest from the baseboard) will nat- 
urally get more exposure than will the 
lower end. For this reason you must stop 
down for sharpness and do some dodging 
in order to obtain an evenly exposed print. 


James E. Martenhoff, Malverne, N. Y. 


parallel lines are really parallel. 


Renewing Thermometer Markings 
HE enamel in the etched graduations 
of a thermometer may come out after 

long use, making reading very difficult. 

The legibility can be restored quickly and 

simply by rubbing the surface of the 

thermometer with a china - marking 
crayon. When the depressions have be- 
come filled with the crayon, remove the 
excess from the thermometer itself by 
rubbing it with smooth paper. The pa- 
per rides over the etched portions, leav- 
ing them full of the crayon. For best re- 
sults, the thermometer should be fairly 
warm and perfectly dry when the crayon 
is applied. A more permanent renewal 
may be effected by using black photo- 
graphic enamel instead of marking 
crayon.—Larry Penberthy, Holden, Wash. 
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Transferring film from reel to 
drying rack. Sludge is re- 
moved during this process. 






, 
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UCH has been said for and 
against home processing for the 


amateur movie-maker. Several 
articles have appeared, written by ama- 
teurs who process their own movie film. 

I've tried most of the various types of 
processing myself. The method de- 
cribed here has been found to work ex- 
cellently, and should prove useful to any 
amateur who shoots much black-and- 
white footage. 

Let’s start with the film which is con- 
idered by the majority to be the most 
cifficult to use and process, “positive” 
stock. This type of film gets its name 
{rom having been originally used in still 
pictures for the purpose of making posi- 
tive transparencies direct from negatives. 
It is also used by the big movie studios 
for making positive prints from the orig- 
inal negatives, for projection. There is 
ne type of positive movie film available 
which has a Weston speed rating of 8. 
This is sufficiently fast for making movies 
under average lighting conditions, and I 
have been shooting it both indoors and 
ut with good results. 

Before you attempt to use it, take a 
look at your camera. If the pressure 
late is bright and glossy, take some dead 
lack paint and put a flat finish on it. 
This is absolutely safe, and will not hurt 
(he mechanism or the film in any way. 
Just be careful not to apply it too heavily. 
The blackening of the pressure plate 
must be done because positive film has 

) anti-halation backing, and light will 
be reflected back to the emulsion with 
every exposure. This reflection causes 
halation in various degrees, depending 


FOR THE 


on what type of 
subject you are 
filming. It is quite 
noticeable when 
you shoot against 
a bright sky, white 
objects, etc. When 
the pressure plate 
has been taken care 
of your worries 
are over, so _ far 
as haletion is con- 
cerned. 

To get down to 
the inside facts of 
home processing, 
let’s take up the matter of equipment 
briefly. It does not have to be elab- 
orate, but should include all essentials. 

The reel can be 20” from end to end. 
The ends are made of waterproof ply- 
wood, each being 18” in diameter. The 
rods which compose the reel are made 
of stainless steel 3/16” thick. When pur- 
chasing this ask for the new type formula 
18-8-SMO, an acid-resisting stainless 
steel. There are 24 of these rods around 
the reel. 

To prevent overlapping of film you can 
put discs made of fibre or stainless steel 
along the rods. Your 16 mm film is 54” 





Close-up of film turning black on the 
reel during the second development. 
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HOME MOVIE PROCESSING 


AMATEUR 


By JOSEPH FILKO 


Amateur Photographer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


You can shoot more movies for less money 
when you use positive stock and process 
your own film. Here's the entire routine, ex- 
plained step by step in a readable manner. 


wide, so space the discs 11/16” apart. 
This will leave just enough space for the 
film to pass through safely. 

The two trays are made of the same 
kind of stainless steel as the rods used 
on the reels. Allow enough: space for 
the reel to pass around through the tray 
safely. A 1%” clearance at both sides 
should be sufficient. An allowance of 
14” should be made to prevent the film 
from scratching on the bottom and the 
sides of the trays. 

The drying rack can be made of ordi- 
nary wood. I prefer the reel type, built 
on the same order as your developing 
reel, although mine is_ considerably 
larger, holding about 150 feet of film. 

Use one tray for your developing, 
bleaching, and clearing, the other for 
washing. In this manner you can work 
much more easily and quickly, and avoid 
many serious troubles which can arise 
when you are working under a handicap 
in the darkroom. Remember that when 
changing from one solution to another 
you should always wash out the trays. 
This is important if you dislike stains on 
your film. 

You can make this equipment yourself 
or have it made; or you may buy it. 

(Continued on page 124) 





The author inspecting film during rede- 
velopment, as a bright light shines on it. 
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PICTURE ANALYSIS 


By NICHOLAS HAZ, F.R.P.S. 


Teacher and Lecturer, New York City 


The square format fits this subject well. Emphasis on the 
figure is correct but there are some disturbing elements. 


admirable portrait of Anita Louise, 
motion picture star, was a sud- 
den success in photography. Just a few 
weeks after she began to click the shutter 
of a well-known miniature camera, she 
was gathering major prizes in important 
competitions. The newspapers and maga- 
zines took her up; advertising agencies 
gave her commissions. This was several 
years ago; but she did not fade out as so 
many other comets do. She is right on 
the job traveling from city to city as a 
pictorial reporter, covering interesting 
feature stories for magazines. 
How is it these days that some photog- 
raphers pop out of the blue, all accom- 


CY samira RUST, the maker of this 


plished, as good or better than many old 
timers? How can success be achieved in 
photography almost over night? Is it a 


gag or amiracle? No, there is no hidden 


ANITA LOUISE 





trick to it, and it is not the camera either; 
nor the grainless developer, nor the 
multitude of gadgets now so readily 
available. 

Carola Rust was a sudden success be- 
cause long before she began with the 
camera she made pictures by other 
means; she was good enough to be an art 
director for Marshall Field and Co. in 
Chicago. Her mind was already trained. 
All she needed to do was to change her 
technique. And to do this was easy with 
a teacher such as she had. This was 
Eugene Hutchinson, master photographer, 
who was also her husband. Here was one 
exception to the rule that one cannot 
teach his wife. True, he had an excep- 
tional wife and student. But with all 
respect to Eugene’s magnificent talent for 
teaching, Carola Rust could have been 
“digging” her technique out of good 


by Carola Rust 


books; that is if she had the patience to 
do so. (The time and energy wasted 
would have been staggering.) But there 
was one thing she could not have dug 
out of books, because most painters turn- 
ing photographers miss out on this one. 
They usually think that photography is 
just another type of painting and that it 
is their duty to disguise the work of the 
lens. To them a photograph is good only 
if it can be mistaken for a painting. 
That’s why they use soft focus lenses, 
rough papers, grainy paper-negatives, 


and “texture” screens, some of which 
imitate the cracks in old paintings. 
(Aside No. 1: The word “texture” does 


not refer to the surface of the paper, but 
to the surface of the object photographed. 
The best textural renditions are made on 
glossy surfaces. Aside No. 2: Cracks in 
oil paintings are nasty nuisances, just like 
warts or pockmarks on faces. Why copy 
them? ) 

Eugene Hutchinson knew and could 
prove to his wife that a good photograph 
is as good as a good painting, but that a 
bad imitation of a good painting is not 
even as good as a mediocre photograph. 
So Miss Rust is a straight photographer 
of direct pictures, without courtesies to 
painters or paintings. 

As to the virtues and failings of this 
picture, it must be admitted, with all due 
respect to Miss Rust’s art, that the great- 
est asset of it is the amazing beauty of 
the subject matter. What a girl and what 
accessories! They are so good looking 
that the average spectator simply cannot 
get past them. “Gosh, ain’t she a pip, 
and what a harp she’s got,” will be the 
average reaction to this photograph. 
That was what Carola Rust wanted to be 
said, this print being a publicity photo- 
graph. 

Would it be fair to analyze this picture 
with the same yardstick with which mas- 
terpieces of the past are measured? | 
don’t think so; Rembrandt and Velasquez 
did not work for monthly magazines but 
for eternity. That made a difference with 
their compositions. So the anaylsis could 
stop right here, admitting that Miss Rust 
made a good job of her assignment. But 
we might pretend that this print, too, was 
made for the ages, that it will be treas- 
ured hundreds of years from now. We 
could do this just for amusement. No one 
will be hurt if we just pretend. 

Well for a picture to live thousands of 
years this picture has certain shortcom- 
ings, mostly of emphasis and clarity. The 
muttonleg sleeve is far too prominent and 
attracts too much attention to itself. This 
is due not so much to its tone (so darken- 
ing would not correct this fault), but to 
its unique shape. Another type of dress 
should be worn by the model in the pic- 
ture, or else the shape of the sleeve should 
be changed to conform to the composition. 

Then there is that vertical blossom in 
the bouquet on the right. It looks more 
like a candle than a blossom. This too 
attracts the eye beyond its right to do so. 
So it should be taken out and replaced 
with a repetition of the other blossoms, 
because its empty space would also be too 
emphatic. With the sleeve and _ this 
blossom corrected, the face and the 

(Continued on page 111) 
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Your Pictures 


By J. JULIUS FANTA 


Amateur Photographer, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Prints made on Translite film or paper give 
beautiful transparencies which may be mounted 
in front of lamps or windows, on lamp shades, 
or in an illuminator that you can easily build. 


AVE you at one time or another 
ial held a finished photograph to the 

light to see through it and wished 
that the picture appeared on both sides? 
The effect you saw through the back of 
the picture was interesting; but it was 
mild and weak in tone, because of the 
relatively poor translucency of the regu- 
lar paper stock. 

It is entirely possible to produce a pic- 
ture having an image which is almost as 
clear and distinct on one side as on the 
other. And when you hold such a print 
up to the light, none of the tonal effect 
will be lost. You can easily make these 
pictures, which are known as Translites. 

The Translite transparency has bril- 
liant luminosity that is not available in 
regular photographs. Illuminated by 
daylight or artificial light, a Translite 
will always attract attention because of 
its unique qualities. 

When the transparency is placed in an 
illuminator, such as may be constructed 
for home use, the luminosity brings out 
striking effects. When the light is off, 
the transparency looks like a regular 
photograph, but has a finer tone. 
Mounted between glass and set in an 
easel before a window, Translite looks 


Inside of illuminator showing position of lamp socket. When 
reflector is painted a flat white it gives even illumination. 


better during the day- 
time than the same pic- 
ture would on the wall. 
If desired, a small table 
lamp can be placed be- 
hind the easel for view- 
ing the Translite at A 
night. illu 

Doors that have glass 
panels are especially 
adapted to having Trans- 
lites mounted on them. Among other 
uses is that of decorating lampshades with 
your favorite photographs made on 
Translite paper. 

Simple is the word for describing the 
making of Translites, since the process 
is exactly the same as the making of any 
enlargement. The only difference is that 
you use Translite paper instead of regu- 
lar projection paper. The slightly higher 
cost of the Translite material is a negli- 
gible factor. 

Translites can be made on film as well 
as on paper. It is immaterial which you 
use. The advantage of the Translite film 
is that it is somewhat more transparent 
than the paper. Both paper and film are 
double-coated, with sensitive emulsion 
on both sides of the transparent material. 














Portrait make 
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e subject for the 
e p aced on bookcase or mantel, 


One side has a matte finish, the other 
being glossy. 

The emulsion of the matte or under 
side is necessarily faster than that on 
the glossy side. This is to compensate 
for printing through the paper or film 
stock. The result is that the image on 
the bottom appears almost simultane- 
ously with the image on top, and with 
similar tone values. 

The printing time or speed of Translite 
film or enlarging paper is fast, equaling 
that of fast projection paper: The emul- 
sion comes in one grade of contrast only. 
So in order to get balanced tonal quality, 
it is advisable to use only negatives of 
normal density. Otherwise the results 
may not be highly satisfactory. 

(Continued on page 112) 


Translite photograph is mounted between glass sheets and in- 
serted in top slot of illuminator for effective backlighting. 
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All the absolute essentials for accurate measuring of hypo—8 and Hypo should be bought in rice-size crystals, because of its ease 
16 oz. graduates, measuring spoons, glass funnel, 2 stirring rods. of handling in dry measure. Other necessary chemicals are shown. 


MIXING HYPO WITHOUT 


By MORRIS GERMAIN, A.R.P.S. 


Photographs by Saul Germain 


THE following method of making a fixing bath without scales 
has been practiced by me for over thirty years, with con- 
sistently good results. 

Many years ago as a novice photographer with a lot of 
ambition and very little money, | had to find a substitute for 
scales. | finally found that a set of measuring spoons used 
for culinary purposes was a great help; and | carefully checked 
the spoons with a borrowed set of photographer's scales. 

To me photography is a serious business, and | wouldn't 
recommend such procedure if it weren't practical. You will 
find that this method works. It is not merely a trick or a fad. 

If you have scales, you might make comparative tests to 
prove to your own satisfaction that the weighed and measured 
quantities are comparable. If you don't possess scales, take 
my word for it that this method of making a fixing bath is not 
only accurate but rapid and convenient as well. 

From the many formulas available, Agfa 201 was selected 
because it is one of those which may be used both for film 
Dry hypo measures 14 oz., level, to and for paper. This dual purpose must not be mistaken: 
don't fix negatives in the same batch of hypo which has been 
employed previously for fixing prints. 

It will be noticed that in the cases of the hypo, the sodium 
sulfite, and the potassium alum | have inserted dry-measure 
quantities after the weights given, so as to eliminate the neces- 
sity for weighing. Any dependable chemicals will work satis- 
factorily with this formula. 





the pound. Don't tamp hypo down. 


Solution | 
Water (125° F.), '/ gal. 
Hypo, 2 lbs. or measure 28 oz. dry 
Solution 2 
Water (125° F.), 20 oz. 
Sodium sulfite, anhydrous, 2 oz., or 3 tablespoons 
Acetic acid, 28%, 6 oz. 





SCALES 





Plastic material (beetle ware) is 
preferable for the set of spoons. 





| Ati Potassium alum, 2 oz. or measure 10 teaspoons 
SULFITE Dissolve the chemicals thoroughly in the order given, and 
Men stir rapidly while adding Solution 2 to Solution 1. Add 
| water to make | gallon total, and use full strength. It is 
= ; advisable to keep a stock solution of hardener handy, to facil- 
i itate the compounding of the fixing bath. Brown bottles are \ — 
Accuracy demands that each spoon- not essential for storing solutions, but all bottles should be Absorbent cotton in the funnel is 
ful must be leveled off carefully. well-stoppered and carefully labeled to avoid any error. an effective filter for the hypo. 
A coarse-mesh tea strainer quickly disposes of any lumps which may Remove the glass bers from a ten-cent towel rack and you have as 
be found in the sulfite or the alum. A stirring rod is helpful. good a pair of glass stirring rods as you might desire, at low cost. 
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Fig. | (at right) shows copying stand 
set up and ready for use. Fig. 2 (above) 
shows stand folded flat and ready to 
be put away in any convenient place. 
With this stand you can be sure of ac- 
curate focusing and perfect alignment. 


EARLY every amateur photog- 
N rapher sooner or later finds occa- 

sion to make a copy of some 
manuscript, print, or picture. Such was 
my own case. And after a few trials, 
using the wall for an easel and setting 
the camera on a shaky tripod, I found 
it was no easy task to get the subject 
squared with the focal plane of the cam- 
era, focused sharply, and reproduced in 
the desired size on the groundglass, all 
at once. 

Even when all these things had been 
attended to with much maneuvering, 
there still remained the problem of 
lighting the subject properly. I found 
that a good copy was not to be made 
by the use of makeshift methods. Being 
obliged from necessity to keep my copy 
apparatus out of sight when not in use, 
I hit upon the idea of an easel which 
could be folded compactly and stored 
away in a closet. 

Simple materials are used in con- 
structing the easel described here. They 
may all be obtained either from your 
lumber dealer or at the ten cent store. 
The device was built to accommodate a 
9x12 em camera, but it will be found 
Suitable for any camera equipped with a 
lens whose focal length is 61%” or less. 
The diagram accompanying this article 
Supplies necessary information with re- 
gard to actual dimensions. 

A straight, well-seasoned pine board, 
1"x6"x10’, will be required for the base, 
copy board support, and camera carrier. 
The copy board itself is cut from a piece 
of 5,” fir plywood, and is cleated on the 
back with two pieces of window-parting 
Strips. The latter serve as guides for the 
Copy-board support and give added 








uild This Useful 
OPYING STAND 


By FLOYD AHRENS 


Amateur Photographer, Des Moines, la. 


You will find it easier to make good copies with this 
stand which you can build with a few pieces of 
lumber and materials obtainable at the dime store. 


strength and rigidity to the assembly. 

The tracks for guiding the camera car- 
rier are also made from the window- 
parting stock. This material comes nicely 
finished and requires only a little sand- 
ing. The hardware needed includes some 
light hinges, a cheap door-hinge, wood 
screws, carriage and stove bolts, a loop 
of strap brass, wing nuts with washers, 


and a swinging clothes-bracket from the 
ten cent store. 

The photographic illustrations show 
the easel set up for use (Fig. 1) and 
folded for storage in the closet (Fig. 2). 
Fig. 1 has been lettered for handy refer- 
ence. The assembly is folded simply by 
squeezing the wire brace (B) together 

(Continued on page 115) 
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DIMENSIONAL DIAGRAM 
SHOWING SIDE VIEW 
OF EASEL CHASSIS WITH 
COPY BOARD REMOVED 
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Good composition by Richard Synder of 
Fairfield, Conn. Ihagee camera, 1/50 
sec. at f 12.5, Super-XX, green filter, 














“Working Against Time,” by Jack Arm- 
shire, Pemberton, N. J. Wirgin camera, 
Verichrome filmpack. 1/100 sec. at f 16. 








First prize this month was awarded to Harold D. Alford, of the State 
Normal at Oswego, N. Y., for his artistry and technica! skill displayed in 
“After the Storm.” With the only light available, that coming from the 
house itself, he stopped his f 3.5 Triotar lens down to f 8 and gave the 
Agfa Superpan Press film a 3-minute exposure. Made with a Rolleicord. 





Right: “Brother and Sister’ were caught 
napping by Peter Keegan, Cress Kil, N. J. 
1/25 sec. at f 5.6, one overhead flood. 





With sun-glasses for a filter, Francis J. 
Dundon, Jersey City, N. J., exposed 
this 1/25 sec. at f 8. Kodak S. S. Pan. 


Below: “Crown of the Andes,’”” by Grace 
McBryer, Philadelphia. Rolleicord, Pan- 
atomic-X, 1 sec., { 32; No. 2 Photoflood. 





“Harbor,” by David J. Stanley, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Agfa Superpan Supreme, Contax II, 
K-2 filter. Exposed 1/25 second at f 4. 








Below: Made by George W. Berndt, Hemp- 


stead, N. Y. Kodak Sr. 620, Kalart syn- Ab 
chronizer and Special Press 40,000 Wa- Pa 
bash bulb. Super-XX. 1/100 sec., f 32. vil 
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“La Tour Solidor” is the title of this lonely view photographed by A. Rhodes 
of East Twickenham, Middlesex, England. Exposed through a light yellow 
filter, 1/100 sec. at f 6.3 on Verichrome film. Camera, Voigtlander Brilliant. 


PICTURES 
FROM 
OUR 
= READERS 


“St. Martin’s in the Field,’’ snapped by 
J. Bunn, West Bromwich, England, using 
paper rollfilm. Exp. 1/5 sec. at f 11. 





Below: “Game Cock,” taken 
by I. R. Ansari, Multan, Cantt, 
India. No technical details 
available for this picture which 
is an excellent study of both 
the bird and its cwner 





Above: “Water Lilies,” photographed on 
Panatomic by Richard Roberts, Kendall- 
ville, Ind. Rolleiflex, 1/5 sec. at f 22. 


Below: E. C. Welter of Mt. Lake, Minn., 
from a ringside seat at a Chicago bout 
recorded this blow at 1/200 sec., f 5.6. 











Star for second place this month goes to 
William Andrick of Hoosick Fa'ls, N. Y., 
for this action shot taken against the sun 
with a Kodak Special Six-20 on Super-XX 
film. An exposure of 1/200 sec. stopped 
the action. The diaphragm was set at f 11. 





wets Sp ag ts hea 


“Secrets,”’ overheard by Frank C. Howell 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., with a Zeiss Ikon 
mode! D, Eastman Panatomic-X film. 
The exposure was 1/100 sec. at f 5.6. 
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Express Yourself in Pictures 
by Coursin Black 








radical change in American pho- 
tography. The question still rages ve- 
hemently concerning its status as an 
art. But at long last pictures are get- 
ting publicity and the amateur his por- 
tion of glory. Until 1937 our publica- 
tions were devoted almost exclusively 
to the inner aristocracy. A vague snooti- 
ness isolated the amateur from active 
participation. He was not welcomed. 
And though 20,000,000 cameras were re- 
posing on American shelves the majority 
continued to repose there except at in- 
frequent intervals. Few of us had any 
inkling what to do about them. 

Now we find ourselves deluged with 
picture magazines. We no longer read 
words—we study pictures. The televi- 
sionists are rushing things to get in on 
the modern trend. And the amateur is 
no longer ostracized: he is greeted by 
courtly bow and countless articles tell- 
ing him how to become rich and famous. 

But the camera offers far more than 
a profession or commercial medium: it 
gives to all of us the chance to create 
something, to put into concrete form our 
thoughts, emotions and feelings; to be, 
in our limited ways, artists. 

Photography has already passed be- 
yond the experimental stage. Theater 
shots, night exposures, and indoor snaps 
are kindergarden activities so far as 
demonstrating the practicality of mod- 
ern cameras and films goes. They can 
be done successfully—so what? Candid 
photography threatens to disrupt the 
very foundations of sane progress. As 
a stunt, or in unusual conditions, sneak 
shots serve admirable purposes. But 
addiction to buttonhole procedure and 
under-the-hat shots is conducive only 
to degeneracy of whatever abilities and 
ambitions one possesses. News photog- 
raphy requires speedy cameras, minds 
that click faster than the shutters, spe- 
cial training, and special assignments. 

It is a discouraging phase to the as- 
piring amateur. Compositional studies 
are by no means as simple as they ap- 
pear. Two apples and a vase of flowers 
can only produce art from the camera 
and mind of one who is_ thoroughly 
schooled in lighting, balance, arrange- 
ment, and harmony. 

Since most beginners ape only that 
which they see, the results are discour- 
aging and usually impossible. After a 
few weeks of inept shooting many cam- 
eras are relegated to the mothballs. 


J PAST year has witnessed a 


The remedy lies in understanding 
what photography really means. And 
that can be summed in two words— 
self expression. Your camera can 


bring happiness and good pictures only 
if it is used to translate you. And there- 
in lies the amateur’s opportunity. 
Express yourself. Complicated? No! 
Certain things interest you—people, 
children, animals, parks, factories, fur- 
niture, rivers, snow—there are hundreds 
of subjects. Take those that directly 


appeal. If location and _ accessibility 
limit you, choose those that are possible. 
And learn to take them as you like to 
see them. 

You may find unsuspected depths of 
character and subconscious urges re- 
vealed by this method. That hidden 
streak of humor that has only had ex- 
pression in practical jokes; that dra- 
matic yen that sees dreams in clouds, 
the colors of the sunset, and the shaded 
forest trails; that understanding of chil- 
dren that enables you to cause them to 
reveal charms hidden from _ others. 
There are many individual traits that 
give you some outstanding ability in 
certain lines. The camera can translate 
these abilities. 

True, it means study to learn actual 
technique, but so does anything worth 
while. And once you are giving light 
to your dreams and likes, photography 
will become so fascinating it will be a 
revelation. And all this time, remember, 
you have not aped any particular type 
of picture or even called upon imagina- 





You have 
just tried to photograph what you like 


tion to furnish inspiration. 


in the way you like to see it. And 
gradually imagination will begin giving 
voice and lending charm to your snaps. 

Most of us will never be tops in pho- 
tography and may never create any pic- 
tures that will grace salons or appear 
in print. But if photography is a hobby 
we are not necessarily concerned with 
these. We wish merely to find a means 
of deep enjoyment and lasting pleasure 
through pictures that afford us happiness 
in the making. If the ability is there, 
the results will gain recognition. If we 
are among the vast majority whose 
sphere is some other field, then the sat- 
isfaction of a creative hobby will be in 
itself ample reward and justification for 
using our cameras. But there’s something 
to be gained, regardless. 

So, regard your camera as something 
personal, to record your interpretations 
in your way. Your camera is your per- 
sonal diary. It preserves your emotions, 
moods, desires, dreams, and innate out- 
looks. Through it will speak the sub- 
conscious mind, the hidden self that has 
no other way of finding outlet. And this 
may mean startling discoveries—you may 
meet an individual you never knew 
existed before—your inner self!—f 
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SIX STEPS 
OF THE COLLODION 
PROCESS — 
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PROCESS 1852 


WITH THE INTRODUCTION OF THE COLLODION PROCESS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BECAME POPLILAR- ONE OF THE BIGiEST 
DIFFICULTIES WITH THE COLLODION WET PLATE. WAS 
THE FACT THAT A PHOTOGRAPHER HAD TO PREPARE. 
HIS PLATE IN THE DARKROOM, EXPOSE IT IN THE 


— eRe. TO THE DARKROOM 
oc THERE'S NO TO DEVELOP {T- ALL 
FIRE. YOU SAP- \ IN TEN MINUTES 
iM A BEFORE THE. PLATE 
pe PHOTOGRAPHER / COULD HAVE A CHANCE 


CAMERA AND BACK 
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IN1853 THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY OF LONDON" 
WAS FOUNDED. 

iN 1854 THE FRENCH 
PHOTOLRAPHIC SOCIETY, 
AND IN \854 THE 
“BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY? WAS 
ESTABLISHED ———e 
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Print Criticthuh 





The service rendered on this page is free to our readers. Send your prints with technical 


data to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, ill. 


We regret that 


we cannot criticize prints by mail, nor can we return prints submitted to this department. 


R. R., Dalton, O—You have chosen an 
interesting subject, and you snapped the 
picture at a good moment. Being justly 
anxious to obtain the shot you apparently 








Photo by R. R. 


Left: Sketch shows how 
a different camera angle 
would accentuate the 
subject in this case. 











forgot all about 
background. The 
result is that the row of people extending 
beyond the main subject very definitely 
diverts attention from the latter. Better 


, results might have been obtained on a 


brighter day, using a wider lens aperture 
and faster shutter speed so as to blur out 
the background. As shown in the accom- 
panying sketch, however, you’d have done 
better even under these same conditions 
by shooting downward over the shoulder 
of the man feeding the pigeon. This 
automatically would have cut out most 
of the disturbing elements and would 
have focused attention upon the main 
items of importance: the pigeon and the 
hands of the feeder. There were a num- 
ber of camera angles which would have 
produced better results than you ob- 
tained. We have mentioned only one of 
thes 

hese. he 

W. E. G., Jr., Marianna, Ark.—The first 
thing which strikes us in connection with 
this print is that the upper and lower 
portions of it are too evenly divided by 
means of the distant waterline. Such 
nearly equal divisions of the horizontal 


} areas in a picture are to be avoided if 


you want to stay away from monotony. 
In this case it might have been better to 
show less of the water in the foreground 
and more sky above the trees. Even with 


more judicious use of the material at 














Photo by W. E. G., Jr. 


your disposal it’s difficult to see how you 
could have obtained an outstanding pic- 
ture in this instance. Some dominant 
factor is badly needed here—there’s noth- 
ing which really demands attention. 
Another unfavorable factor is the dark, 
rather dull quality of the lighting. This 
produces lack of tonal contrast which 
also results in monotony. Trees, clouds, 
and water are fine pictorial subjects 
but there should be some purpose in any 
picture, some quality which definitely de- 
mands attention. We cannot seem to 
find any such quality here. Composi- 
tion, tonal gradation, and story interest 
all fall short of the mark. Try some more 
of these outdoor scenes, with a little more 
thought of what your finished print is 
going to embody. 


* * * 


C. F. S., Cincinnati, O—Instead of tak- 
ing your exposure meter reading close to 
the subject’s dress you should have taken 
a reading on the face. You would not 
then have obtained the overexposure 
which is so evident in this picture. The 
dress, being comparatively dark, gave you 
a much lower reading than the face 
would have. This was especially bad be- 
cause of the large area of light-colored 
stone in the foreground and the wall, 
which reflected the bright sunlight very 
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Photo by C. F. S. 


effectively. Compositionally, the figure is 
rendered too insignificant by the tree, 
the bushes, and other things which sur- 
round it. The subject’s hair blends too 
readily with the tone of the distant land- 
scape. You should have stood much 
closer to the subject, making her the 
principal factor in the scene. Then, by 
focusing sharply on her you would have 
blurred out the background just enough 
to make the figure stand out well. A 
small figure such as you used here can 
be effective in conjunction with a spa- 
cious, simple background, but is lost in 
a setting like this one. 


co * at 


J. P., Ventura, Calif—Try covering the 
upper half of this picture and see if the 
figure of the dog doesn’t stand out to 
better advantage. The heavy masses of 
light and shadow produced by the foliage 
and the garage in the background do 
nothing but confuse a person who views 
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Photo by J. P. 


this print the way it is. Household pets 
almost always make appealing photo- 
graphic subjects, and your treatment of 
the dog itself in this picture is very good. 
Exposure and focus are quite satisfactory. 
Background and composition seem to be 
the two main stumbling blocks to the 
amateur photographer—and with atten- 
tion to these factors you would have ob- 
tained a pleasing study here. You really 
have two pictures in one print. While 
you may not have been able to get closer 
to the dog without using a portrait at- 
tachment, you can still make a fairly 
good picture from this negative by pro- 
jecting it and cropping off the top half 
of the image in the resulting enlarge- 


ment. 
x * * 


Dr. J. O. C., Iroquois Falls, Ont.—Your 
idea for a pictorial study was a good one, 
and it is evident that you were on the 
lookout for favorable light and cloud con- 
ditions. The main reason this attempt 
fell short of the mark is that the plants 
you chose were not sufficiently large or 
massive to outweigh the rather vigorous 
cloud pattern in the background. The fo- 
liage is too fragile, too lacy to hold its 
own against the clouds. A close- -up of a 
single stalk of foliage might better dom- 
inate a composition like this. Or foliage 
of the type you chose might have been 
used more effectively against a plainer 
cloud design. As it is there is too much 
deep gray area directly behind the sil- 
houetted foliage. The print itself has 
good quality, indicating proper exposure 
of the negative. 











Photo by Dr. J. O. C. 








if there 


Please tell me 
is any way in which | can make a copy negative 
of a print having some yellow splotches on it with- 


J. W. B., Galveston, Tex. 


out copying the spots too. Also, what kind of 
filter is best in photographing some rare old fur- 
niture whose grain | wish to show at its best in a 
print? 


If the 
yellow a K-2 


print are a 
filter or its equivalent 
used over the copy camera lens should en- 
able you to make a copy negative without 
the spots in it. Should the spots be a deeper 
yellow, try using a G filter or its equivalent 
in the same way. If you wish to show your 
furniture at its best in a picture, use a G 
(orange) or an A (red) filter or their 
equivalents. We assume that you know how 
to increase your exposures properly when 
using any of the above filters. 


ANSWER: spots on the 


light 


J. A., Houston, Tex. On page 70 of your July 
1939 issue is a statement to the effect that the cover 
shot was made with an Exakta V. P. camera, loaded 
with No. 828 Kodachrome film. How was this done? 
1 have that model camera and would like to know. 
Exakta camera referred to 
in connection with the July cover was 
equipped with a specially-built adapter to 
enable it to use the film size mentioned. 


ANSWER: The 


E. S. G., Baltimore, Md. When using a telephoto 
lens, is it satisfactory to take an exposure meter 
reading from the location of the camera, or should 
| take the reading closer to the subject? 


get better results by 
taking the meter reading from a point fairly 
close to your subject, since your meter might 
well include areas which were more brightly 
illuminated than your subject, with result- 
ing over- or underexposure of the main sub- 
ject 


ANSWER: You will 


B. McR., San Francisco, Calif. When using a socket 
adapter in order to center the smaller size flash- 
bulbs in front of the reflector on my synchronizer, 
is it necessary to re-adjust the synchronization? 


ANSWER No. The use of a socket adapter 
will not retard the flash when the bulb is 
fired. This is also true of extension cords 
when a second lamp is to be used. 


L. P. L., Waukegan, Ill. | have been having trouble 
with pinholes in my negatives recently. am proc- 
— the negatives exactly as | have done pre- 
viously with excellent results, except that | am using 
a different formula for my fixing solution. What 
could be my trouble? 


Better Be ck upon the new fixing 
excessi\ cidity Too much acid 
fixing bath cz 1use pinholes in nega- 


ANSWER 
bath for 
in a 
tives 


inc 


F. D., Detroit, Mich. Please establish the exposure 
time for Kodachrome when the subject is a foun- 
tain illuminated by colored lights at night. 


ANSWER It is impossible to give the 
proper exposure time for any and all sub- 
jects of the type you describe The ex- 
posure will vary according to the intensity 


illuminate the 
to expose prop- 
reliable 


and color of the lights which 
fountain. The only sure way 
erly for such a subject is to use a 
exposure meter. 


L. B., Hollywood, Calif. If a diffusion disc is placed 
over the lens of a condenser-type enlarger, does it 
produce the same effect in the print as if the nega- 
tive were projected in an enlarger of the diffusion 
type? 


ANSWER There is no proper basis for com- 
parison here In a diffusion-type enlarger, 
the light is diffused by a groundglass be 
tween the light source and the negative. In 


a condenser-type enlarger the light rays are 


gathered and brought parallel with one an 
othe by the condenser lens between the 
light source and the negative \ diffusion 
dise is placed over the lens of either type of 
enlarger with approximately similar results, 


cted image 
print. 


diffusion of the proje 
“diffused” 


namely, a 
which results in a 


M. P. F., Oak Park, Ill. 
lem connected with photographing an 
flected in a crystal ball, such as are seen 
dens? 


(Continued on page 99) 


Is there any special prob- 
image re- 
in gar- 





Letters to 


the Editor 








Dear Sir: 

In an installme nt of “A Glossary For 
Photography” noticed the names of 
several types of lenses. Would it be 
possible to publish an article explaining how 
these different lenses work, and which are 


the better lenses 
A. CLARK 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Sir: 

A bit about camera 
What are the formulas for the 
Triotar, anastigmat, etc.?... Id 
be no photographer than a “blind” 
please let us have something on this. . . 

P. BRUNTON 

Kingston, Ont. 
‘anadians certainly know what you 
Various types of lenses have been 
discussed in previous issues of POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, and we plan to publish more 
of this material in the future. We refer 
you also to a new book, Your Camera and 
How It Works, which is Vol. 1 of The Little 
Technical Library, published by the Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Co.—Eb. 


lenses wouldn't 
Tessar, 

rather 
one, so 


h urt. 


@ You ( 
want! 


Dear Sir: 

Most hobbies require 
knowledge, or at least one 
teur photography, however, 


a degree of skill and 
of these. Ama- 
requires nothing 


save the ability to push the button. And 
that, I presume, is the reason why it is 
America’s number one hobby. 

JOE CLARK 


Detroit, Mich. 


@ We don’t know what your hobby is, but 
it can’t be photography. If it were, you'd 
know just how much ability and skill are 


required to make good pictures.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 


... In the August 1939 issue it hap- 
pened. . . W. Norwood Brigance’s article, 
“Get Better Color Tr: ansparencies”’ 


full of non- 
from the 


bull’s-eye . .. it’s so 
information, straight 


scored a 
technical 


shoulder. ... My sincere congratulations to 
you and your staff. : 
D. L. BISHOP 
Fairview Village, O. 
Dear Sir: 

Congr ratulations to you and to W. Nor- 
wood Brigance for the article ‘“‘How to Get 
Better ¢ ‘olor Transparencies.” It is a val- 
uable and absorbing article. 

Lieut. J. F. WAY 

Annapolis, Md. 
@ \We agree with readers Bishop and Way, 
and the many others who have expressed 


with Mr. Brigance’s unusually 


article.—Eb. 


satisfaction 
informative 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to thank you for your kindness in 
publishing my letter asking for an exchange 
of pictures and experiences with amateurs 
in your country. Perhaps you will not be 
surprised when I tell you that the response 
has been as overwhelming 
American hospitality. 


as your famed 





“Give me enough of that ‘extra fine grain de- 
veloper’ for about three acres of wheat." 


I have received a great shoal of letters 
from almost every state in the Union, and 
from Canada, too. Unfortunately I cannot 
hope to answer them all, I only wish I could. 

To all those who have written... very 
many thanks. I am doing my best to reach 
you through this medium and also through 
the club of which I am a member. 

RICHARD EVANS 
Pershore, England 


Dear Sir: 

I just want you to know that an article 
in your November, 1938, issue, entitled 
“How an Enlarger Works,” inspired me to 
build one. I knew absolutely nothing about 
the construction of an enlarger, but found 
all of the necessary information in your 
various issues. I decided that upon its com- 
pletion I would send you a photograph of it, 


made by it. 
" EDWARD J. LAMBON 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
@ We're indeed pleased with your success. 
Your print is adequate proof that the en- 
larger works very well, and shows it to be 
an exceptionally neat job.—Eb. 





Dear Sir: 

Your magazine has been a _ continued 
source of entertainment and instruction for 
me since I first saw it in August 1937. 

This month I was immediately struck by 
your Picture of the Month. I’m not an artist, 
and I think my rating in photography would 
be “rank amateur,” but I enjoyed that pic- 


ture immenBely. . . 
Must we always have a female mug leer- 
ing at us from your cover? 


ROY DAVENPORT, Jr 
Baton Rouge, La. 
@ “Rank amateurs” and veterans alike have 
expressed satisfaction with Mr. Atkeson’s 
fine picture in the September issue. About 
the “female mug” matter, we suggest that 
you watch for the December Y} 





Dear Sir: 
. I would like to suggest an article on 
films in their respective groups, their uses, 
and the filters best suited. 
RAY B RETHOUR 
Lakewood, O. 
in this regard we refer 
on Filters which appeared 
in the June 1938 issue of PopuLAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, and the explanatory notes with the 
Film Chart in the Directory section of the 
May 1939 issue.—Eb. 


@ For information 
you to an article 


Dear Sir: 

.. +. May I suggest that I feel that a sub- 
scriber to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY is inter- 
ested in criticism, and that your routine re- 
jection slip doesn’t help in my photographic 
education? Couldn't you have a slip printed 
which had places to check off the reasons 
for the refusal of prints? . It would take 
very little time on your part to check such 
a slip. 

OLIVER B. PIERCE 

Denver, Colo. 

@ Your suggestion is con- 
structive, and would seem to 
offer a solution to a problem 
of which we are well aware. 
But even with the system you 
suggest the matter of criti- 
cising the number of pictures 
received here daily would 
take up a great amount of 
time. We are trying earnestly 
to give our readers a consid- 
erable amount of this’sort of 
guidance in the editorial con- 
tents.of the magazine itself. 
The Print Criticism depart- 
ment is planned to cover as 
wide and as general a variety 
of print faults as_ possible. 
And in Nicholas Haz’ monthly 
feature, Print Analysis, we 
offer you the detailed reac- 
tions of an acknowledged ex- 
pert. Also, we have published 
and will continue to publish 
feature articles dealing with 
these matters. By the same 
token, we endeavor to answer 
personally as many reader 
questions as_ possible, but 
time will not permit this in 
the case of every letter. The 
matter of checking. off 
“faults” on a ecard might 
often be worse than no crit- 
icism at all, since usually it’s 
important to tell what caused 
a fault.—Eb. 
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Easy Placement of Lights 
[7 is often necessary but not always 
easy to place a lighting reflector in 
such a position that there is no room for 
a lamp-stand or a 
piece of furniture to 
which the reflector 
may be clamped. 
Such occasions fre- 
quently arise in 
table-top work and 
in such instances 
as where the sub- 
ject has to be 
placed in a low po- 
sition. I solved this 
problem by clamp- 
ing the reflector to 
the handle of an ordinary flatiron. In this 
manner I am able to move the light 
around as needed, and a firm, steady base 
is provided. Similar small, heavy objects 
may be employed in this manner should 
you require more than one light; but the 
flatiron will be found nearly ideal, due to 
its compactness and to the convenient 
handle.—Arthur Wolff, Chicago, III. 





Flatiron lamp base. 


Print Trimmer Cuts Discs 

[= are many times when the ama- 

teur photographer finds a need for a 
perfect disc of cardboard or paper. He 
may want it for 
vignetting or mask- 
ing during the 
making of prints or 
enlargements. Such 
discs can be cut 
quickly and accu- 
rately if you have a 
trimming board. 
Fasten the card or 
paper to the board itself, by means of a 
thumb-tack or a push-pin, at a distance 
from the cutting edge equal to the radius 
of the desired disc. Then by revolving 
and trimming the paper you will obtain 
a perfect circular cut. This method is 
far superior to the usual procedure of 
using scissors.—E. R. Augustin, Jr., Liv- 
ingston, Mont. 


A Useful Washing Device 
fe overflow pipe shown in the ac- 

companying diagram can be con- 
structed quickly from a short length of 
metal tubing and a rubber stopper. The 
tubing should be perhaps 34-inch in di- 





Easy method 
of trimming discs. 





ameter, and the 

Stopper of proper |yerar tuse | 

size for the drain 

in which it is to be Fi 

aber CUT SLOT 
The side opening |cGrRoovES 


near the top of the ‘ 
tube is essential, as siattcn 
it permits a rapid 

overflow of water 
and does not be- 
Come stopped by prints, as would occa- 
Slonally happen if the overflow pipe were 











Overflow pipe. 
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open only at the top. Vertical notches 
can be cut in the stopper to allow the 
hypo-laden water to flow out at the bot- 
tom. The flow of water into the washing 
vessel must be more rapid than the flow 
out through the notches. 

This device is used in the drain pipe 
of a sink or bath tub, enabling the ama- 
teur to overcome the inconvenience com- 
monly associated with washing. A rub- 
ber tube about four feet long should 
carry the water from the faucet to the 
opposite end of the tub, and the water 
should be allowed to flow the length of 
the tub and out through the overflow. 
—S. M. Troxel, Trenton, N. J. 

Tape Protects Electric Plugs 
COMMON nuisance in the studio 
or darkroom is the breaking of elec- 

tric plugs when accidentally stepped on 
or dropped. 

To prevent this, 
wrap the plugs with 
electrician’s rubber 
tape until a thick, 
rubber protective 
surface is formed. 
This will not only 
protect the plugs 
from breakage but will also prevent 
shocks which may be caused from 
a frayed connection—Louis Hochman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Wrapping the plug. 


Handy Developing Table 
Eras developing or printing table illus- 
trated herewith consists simply of a 
board suspended by ropes from four 
hooks fastened securely in the ceiling. 





Suspended table agitates solutions. 


The advantages of a table of this sort are 
as follows: 

1. It may be swung up out of the way, 
taking up no room when not in use. 

2. It may be located at any point in the 
room, at any elevation. 

3. There’s plenty of room for your legs 
under the table, since the table hasn’t any. 

4. While the table is in use it generally 
sways back and forth to some extent, 
thus keeping the tray solutions in con- 
stant motion over the prints. This is 
quite desirable, helping to insure thor- 
ough action by the solutions. 

I have found the table to be quite 
efficient in the processing of film, also, 
since by giving the board a slight push 
every two minutes or so it is easy to 
provide agitation of the processing solu- 
tions. Having used a table like this for 
more than two years, I can recommend it 
highly.—H. A. Henrikson, Cranston, R. I. 
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Extra-Big Enlargements 
OR those whose enlargers will not 
take shorter-focus lenses, and who 
need to make many-diameter enlarge- 
ments which are impossible to make on 
the regular easel or baseboard, the fol- 
lowing idea will be of help. 








Mirror projects negatives on wall. 


Place a clean mirror on the enlarging 
easel at a 45 degree angle. The mirror 
should be of reasonably good quality, so 
as not to produce a double image in the 
enlargement. Next, place your negative 
in the enlarger in a reversed position, to 
compensate for the effect of the mirror. 
The mirror will reflect the negative im- 
age onto the wall of the room. Ascertain 
where the image will fall and whether or 
not you will want to crop it any in the 
print. Guide marks then may be placed 
on the wall to show you where the sen- 
sitized paper is to be placed. (These may 
be made with Scotch tape instead of with 
pencil if you don’t want to injure the wall 
surface.) The enlarging paper is then 
placed in position flat against the wall, 
with thumb tacks or tape; and you make 
your enlargement in the ordinary way. 
This arrangement will enable you to 
make mural-size enlargements from 
small sections of negatives with compara- 
tive ease, and does not necessitate mov- 
ing or dismantling the enlarger in order 
to project to longer distances.—Morris 
Dollens, St. Paul, Minn. 


Inexpensive Filter-Protectors 


s | heonatd your nearest drug store and pur- 

chase two or three empty salve tins. 
These are very cheap, costing only a few 
cents. In most localities the %-oz. size 
will be found to have an inside diameter 
of 39 mm, while the inside diameter of 
the 1-oz. size will be found to be 49 mm. 
The tins make excellent protective con- 
tainers for filters, slip-on lenses, etc., 
when lined with folds of soft tissue. You 
can carry several unmounted filters in 
one tin, placing layers of tissue between 
them. Usually the tins will come 
equipped with labels, which are handy 
for the writing of filter factors and other 
data concerning the contents.—Jack Bar- 
bour, Norman, Okla. 


Stretching Cellophane Filters 


t icone of you who have made your 

own filters, using cellophane for the 
purpose, may have had trouble in 
stretching the cellophane as taut as you 
would like it to be. Or it may have been 
taut enough to begin with, then become 
loose in the frame. I have overcome this 
difficulty by wetting the mounted cello- 
phane, and then allowing it to dry. It 
then becomes as smooth as glass and your 
home-made filter is much more efficient. 
—Joe Cooley, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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TRADE NOTES AND NEWS 








A SMALL, compact flashgun designed to 
fit any camera and weighing only 10 
ounces is announced. It is the Mini-Flash, 
built to withstand 
heavy service, simple 
to mount, synchro- 
nize, and operate. 
The 6” fan-type re- 
flector is collapsible, 
and the two pen light 
batteries will flash 
approximately 450 
bulbs before replace- 
ment. The action is 
positive with a spe- 
cially built all-metal 
cable drive to the 
camera shutter and 
can be operated from 
a cable release. or 
button on the case 
Mini-Flash carries a 
l-year guarantee. Price complete with ac- 
cessory clip for side mounting, clip for tri- 
pod mounting, and batteries, $12.50. For 
further information write to the manufac- 
turer, jerman-Meyers, Inc., 90 West St., 
New York City. 





Mini-Flash 


NEW FLASHBULB improvements are an- 
nounced by Wabash Photolamp Corp. The 
Safety Superflash contains an_ invisible, 
clear film wall both inside and outside of 
the glass bulb to prevent possible shattering 
It can be flashed only by direct application 
of current, and cannot be flashed accident- 
ally by contact with other bulbs or static 
Complete data on these improvements and 
on the entire line are listed in the new Wa- 
bash bulletin No. 715P, a copy of which 
will be sent on request to Wabash Photo- 
lamp Corp., 335 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


A NEW line of white antique finish “In- 
Slip” photo mounts has been introduced by 
Camera Division of Radio Wire Television 
Inc. (formerly Lafayette Camera Corp.) 100 
Sixth Ave., New York City. They are avail 


able in 22 sizes and include types for both 
vertical and horizontal prints Window 
openings vary from 314,x3%”" to 10M%xI1: 

The only decoration is a delicately tr: aced 
margin around the opening. Prices sent on 


request 


A SOLIDLY constructed precision range 
finder which focuses from 2 feet to infinity 
is announced by Burleigh Brooks, Inc., 127 
West 42nd St New York City This acces 


sory is entirely chrome-finished and can be 


carried about in the pocket By sighting 
through the instrument two images are su- 
perimposed by turning the finder disc, and 
figure on the dial give an accurate reading 
of distance from the subject The Bee Bee 
Range Finder will soon be available through 
dealers for $4.35 \ leather carrying case 


will sell for 40c¢ additional 


A WIDE assortment of photographic equip- 
ment is shown in the new 100-page cata- 
logue, Equipment And Accessories, just off 
the press and published by Willoughbys, 110 
West 32nd St., New York City. A copy will 
be sent free on request. 


NEW RELEASES by Castle Films include 
Ride ’Em Cowboy, a super-rodeo of rough- 
riding rangers, and The Pirate Ship, ani- 
mated cartoon. In addition they will issue 
a picture entitled War in Europe which will 
cover events leading to the war as well as 
actual shots of the Polish Front. Further 
information from your dealer. 


A NEW item for the darkroom is the Foto- 
Formulary and Darkroom Director, con- 
sisting of a heavy white-coated board on 
which is printed all the finger-tip informa- 
tion needed in mixing and preparing photo- 
graphic formulas. Also included is a com- 
plete table of relative paper speeds, with a 
short description of their characteristics. 
This item is obtainable from W. C. Brown 
Il, ‘“Browncroft,’ Norwich, Conn., for $1.00. 


A FOLDER containing a technical treatise 
on the subject of print washing has been 
prepared by Right Sales, Inc., 44 Whitehall 
St., New York City. Copies will be sent to 
any camera club or individual on request. 


INAUGURATION of a pr: pom al refinishing 
service for oe miniature camera public is 
announced by Cine-Craft Studios, 33 West 
42nd St., New “Fork City. Known as the 
tefine-Tone Service, the process permits the 
making of enlargements without grain, 
blemishes, or scratches, but with smooth 
velvety tones and all the appearance of 
photos made with large cameras. Prices 
will be sent on request. 


RECENTLY introduced is the new Super 
tobot camera which corresponds to the Ro- 
bot Model II, with the exception of the mo- 
tor spring which has 
been replaced by a 
more powerful spring 
motor to permit as 
many as 48 expo- 
sures without re- 
winding or resetting. 
Neither size nor 
weight of the camera 
has been noticeably 
increased; just the 
winding knob _ is 
slightly higher. Used 
Super Robot in connection with 
the Robot Remote 
Control Release the 
Super Robot can be used wherever it is de- 
sirable to expose a full magazine load of 
film without approaching the camera. For 
price and other information write to Inter- 
continental Marketing Corp., 8 West 40th 
St., New York City 








A NEW and inexpensive spotlight makes its 
appearance in the lighting field. It is the 
Ameo Photo-Spot, built to accommodate a 
No. 1 Photoflood lamp, with black heat-re- 
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Amco Photo-Spot uses a No. 1 Photoflood 


sisting finish, ground lens, porcelain socket, 
insulated handle, and asbestos-covered cord. 
A clamp-on attachment has an adjustment 
range from % to 2 inches. Photo-Spot re- 
tails for $2.50. Additional information may 
be obtained from the distributors, Raygram 
Corp., 425 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
and Hornstein Photo Sales, 29 E. Madison 
St., Chicago, Ill 


A NEW film especially spooled for use in 
Argus Model M cameras is announced by 
International Research Corp., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Known as Arguspan, the film is a 35 
mm panchromatic, all purpose, fine grain 
film for use indoors and out. T he d: iylight- 
loading spools are packed in 12-exposure 
double frame or 24-exposure single frame 
rolls only. The film has wide latitude, high 
speed, and is priced at 35c per roll 


SOMETHING new in photographic lighting 
is announced by The Halldorson Co., 4500 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill, in their 
Vari-Plane lamp for amateur or _ profes- 
sional photographers. The light is com- 
pletely indirect and is variable by means of 
a movable directing plane. The absence of 
glare or harsh shadows makes the light 
ideal for portraiture. For prices and fur- 
ther information write to the manufacturer, 


A NEW Speedgun for synchronizing both 
the front and rear shutter of the Miniature 
Speed Graphic now appears on the market, 
agen ictured by Speedgun Corp. of Amer- 
ica, and distributed exclusively by Folmer 
Grafl x Corp., Rochester, N. Y. Named the 
Deluxe “C” Jr., this Speedgun is similar to 
the model for the larger Graphics Com- 
plete with 2-piece two- or three-cell battery 
case, magnetic tripping unit, 3 cells and 
moisture-proof pouch, and 5” adjustable 
aplanatic reflector, Deluxe “‘C” Jr. lists at 
$19. With 7” reflector, $20. A complete 
line of accessories for the Speedgun is also 
available. 


A SIMPLE yet efficient device for viewing 
negatives and transparencies is announced 
by R. P. Cargille, 118 Liberty St., New York 
City. It is Trans-Sharp, a device consisting 
of a heavy cardboard frame which supports 
a light-diffusing screen. Held up to strong 


(Continued on page 122) 








CALENDAR OF PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 








SALON 


4th Annual 100-Print Travel Salon, Metropolitan Loan Exhibition Committee, Met. 


Commare Chem Caicds, BbGs. osc ccc vececescscecs 


Sth Annual National Philadelohia Salon of the 
NE NIN «5.3.6 anacs gor Sarena ass eine ulaworie 


10th Annual Photographic Salon. Rockford Art 
a i ai. ik ace i eb GeO A we he Oe ae 


ist International Cairo Salon of Photography.... 
gerd Rhode Island National Salon of Photography. . 
8th Annual Minneapolis Salon of Photography.... 


ist National 
sored by the Cultural Olympics, U. of Pa........ 
Springfield Salon of Photographic Art (2nd Pictori 
alists International) 


23rd Annual International Salon of The Camera Larry Lewin, Sec. 


PERN s dinvd a bicetrcw esodie tee eeeceoeaeere 


2nd Annual Springfield Inter’l Salon of Photog- 


raphy—Geo. Walter Vincent Smith Art Gallery 


2nd Western Pennsylvania Salon of Photography. . 
Sth Rochester International Salon................ 


Sth Annual Des Moines International 
el, PP Ere ret Pere oe ee 


Commissioner, Société des 


Chairman 


Dr. Frederick C. (¢ 


Amateur Photographic Salon spon- 


Salon Sec., 


Print Dir., 


Salon of Walter Vittum, Salon Director, Y. 


ADDRESS 


Camera Club | 


Council, Inc., 106 W. 13th St., N. Y. C......... 


Charles Heller, Salon Chairman, Architects Bldg., 


17th & Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa.......... ° 


Rockford Art Association, 737 North Main St., 


ee EE EE EEN ey 


Amis de l’Art, 34 Rue 
ENO NNEN,, MUNIN acs ws. o nuaalb'oeta oniaknen 


. J. Viera, Salon Chr.,Camera Club of R. L, 103 


Westminster St., Providence, R.1 


Salon Com., Minneapolis Camera Club, | 
113 So. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn............ aa 


sruber, Dir., Cultural Olympics, | 


3446 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.............. 
John Funaro, Director, 110 Rochelle St., Spring- 
A ER rn es 


, Los Angeles Museum, Exposition 
Path, toe Pepston, Calls, «soos ccsvcccvacttacss 


Springfield Inter’! Salon of Photog., Geo.| 
Walter Vincent Smith Art Gal., Springfield, Mass.) 


: | 
C. Munhall, Greater Pittsburgh Photographic} 
Soc., Inc., 210 E. 


Park Way, N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


John McMaster, sallenion Memorial} 
amt Geers, Beecmetes, Th. Fo. occcncccvcsetens 


M. C. A., Des| 


Moines, lowa 


Boston International Salon of Nature Photography New England Museum of Natural History, 234 


Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 





TRY | ENTRIES | CLOSING DATES OPEN TO 








FEE |ALLOW ED| DATE THE PUBLIC _ 
$1.00 _ | Oct. cl | 1939-1940 __ ae 
$1.00 | 4 | Oct. 16 |Nov. 11—Nov. 26 
$1.00 | 4 Oct. 20 |Nov. 5—Nov. 18 
$1.00 | 4 Oct. 20 | Dec. 1939 

$1.00 4 Oct. 30 _|Nov. 19—Nov. 25 
$1.00 | 4 Nov. 4 Dec. 6 Jan.7 _ 
50c 4 _Nov. 13 | Dec. 2—Dec. 18 _ 
$1.00 4 Nov. 30 | jan. i—Jan. 31 

| Los. Ang. Mus. 
$1.00 4 Dec. i | Jan. 1940 
$1.00 4 Dec. 6 Jan. 24 
$1.00 | 4 Dec.6 Jan. 10—Jan. 31 
6 sl. 

$1.00 4 pr. Dec. 14 Jan. 15—Feb. 25_ 
$1.00 4 | Dec. 15 Jan. 1—Jan. 22 _ 
$1.00 10 Dec. 31 


Feb. 1—Feb. 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 





Answering your Questions 
about Eastman’s 
ereat new Enlarger... 


How does the Kodak Precision 
Enlarger differ from other fine 
enlargers? 

In many ways; but principally in its 
highly developed interchangeability of 
parts. 


Meaning? 

That accessories are available for 
quickly converting the Kodak Precision 
Enlarger for copying in either black- 
and-white or color... for making color- 
separation negatives . . . for photo- 
micrography in either black-and-white 
or color . . . for still-life photography in 
either black-and-white or color . . . for 
ciné-titling . . . and for use as a double- 
extension-bellows camera. 


But suppose I want just an en- 
larger at first ? 

Then you buy three basic units: 
Stand Assembly, Bellows Assembly and 
Condenser Head. Add one of the special 
projection lenses, and you have an en- 
larger of unsurpassed certainty and 
convenience. 


How many diameters can I get 
on the baseboard ? 


Up to 16 diameters on baseboard 
with 2-inch lenses... larger sizes on 
wall or floor. 


You refer to special projection 
lenses. Can’t I use a regular 
camera lens? 

Yes, you can; but camera lenses, re- 
member, work best when set at infinity 
focus. The special projection lenses for 
Kodak Precision Enlarger are optically 
corrected for use at short range. 


These special projection lenses 
come in different focal lengths? 

Yes, in three focal lengths—2-, 3-, 
and 4-inch. And in two types— Kodak 
Projection Anastigmat f/4.5 and Kodak 
Projection Ektar f/4.5. 

The Anastigmats perform beautifully 
on virtually all black-and-white work. 
If you want Eastman’s finest, you'll 
choose the high-precision, fully color- 
corrected Ektars. 


The condensers will give me 
plenty of speed, I know, but 
won't my prints be‘‘contrasty’’? 

No! A white opal bulb and a spherical 
matte-surface reflector make possible 


the print quality achieved by diffusing 
enlargers, while retaining the advan- 
tages of the condenser type. 


ADDITIONAL DETAILS AND 
ACCESSORIES . 

Glass or glassless negative carriers for 
negatives up to 2% x 3% inches. Three 
interchangeable double condensers to 
serve the 2-, 3-, and 4-inch lenses. Lens 
boards to accommodate camera lenses. 
Improved masking paper board— 
optional tilting legs. Diffusing disk. 
Bracket for determining exposure with 
aid of Weston 715 or 650 Exposure 
Meter. Kodachrome transparency 
holders. Tricolor filter holder. Camera 
back adapter. Copying lights. Micro- 
scope attachment. 

BASE PRICE .. . Kodak Precision 
Enlarger, including Stand Assembly, 
Bellows Assembly A, Condenser Head 
A with No. 2, 3, or 4 Condenser, 1 
Glassless Negative Carrier, Lamp— 
$67.50. 2-inch Kodak Projection Anas- 
tigmat f/4.5 lens—$15. Other accesso- 
ries extra. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET free at 
your dealer’s or write direct to Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


oe Converted for 
copying in black- 
and-white or color. 


For the making oe 


of color-separation 


For photomicrography 
in black-and-white 


negatives. 


For use as a double- 
extension-bellows 


F For still-life pho- 
tography in black- 
and-white or color. 
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BRITELITE 
SPOTLIGHTS 


§00-Watts do 
the Work of 2000 

. ! Profes- 
sional Stan- 
dards— % 
Cost! 


Designed for nat- 
ural color as well 
as black-and- 
white. Soft edge 
beam gives un- 
limited modeling 
effects, no color 
fringe. Fresnel lens 
guaranteed against heat cracking. 
Amply ventilated. Both models:—nar- 
row beam, 18” at 10’ . wide beam, 
10’ flood at 10’. 


MODEL 535; (additional advantages) Duraske! 
construction, screw feed precision control, 
universally adjustable reflector. . $35.00 


MODEL 519 
$19.75 


Heavy Duty Tripod, 
$7.50 





“ —~ Britelite-Truvision 
Wide Angle Crystal 
Beaded Screens 


Exclusive Screen 
Surface, reflects 
more light to wider 
angle than hereto- 
fore possible. 
Available in Tripod, DeLuxe (illustrated) and 
Numatic models—-priced from $12.50. See de- 
tails in Catalogues. 











BRITELITE 
TWINFLECTORS 


- a ; 
fy ~S Vn These twin reflectors are 
\ 4a mounted on ball swivel 
‘el joints, attached to adjust- 


able cross arms for universal 
lighting angles. Includes 
sturdy two-piece steel tri- 
pod. 

Model 110 for No. 
Photofloods 


1 and 2 
$7.50 








Model 220 (illustrated) with 
Superflectors, heavier tripod 
and adjustable sockets for 


$12.50 





Photofloods and T 20 Lamps 


PAPER SAFES 


for storing and 
protecting enlarging 
paper! 


Sturdily made, all 
wood Safes, covered 
with durable leather- 


ette. Four 8x10 
sholves. Two partitions 
are supplied for converting lower shelves for 
§ x 7 paper. Dustproof and light-tight. 
DeLuxe Model (illustrated) 

Standard Model (hinged cover) 





$4.50 
$3.50 


For greatest satisfaction and protection, insist 
upon Britelite-Truvision products. Made in 
U.S. A. Write for illustrated catalogue. PP-11 


MOTION PICTURE 
& ACCESSORIES CO INC 


STREET NEW YORK CITY 


SCREEN 


5 WEST S2na 
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‘What the Camera Clubs Are Doing | 





Three Foreign Shows Being Booked by 
Photographic Society of America 


A total of three 
is being booked by the 
of America, including the Hungarian 100- 
print show, a 102-print collection from 
France, and a 30-print New Zealand salon. 
Information regarding the booking of any 
or all of these exhibits may be obtained 
from B. H. Chatto, 1300 Milton Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Clubs are reminded that the closing date 
for the Society’s first annual 100-print trav- 
eling show is Oct. 28. Entry blanks may be 
secured from: the salon director, Louis Fleck- 
enstein, 1008 E. Ocean Boulevard, Long 
Beach, Calif. The annual print salon which 
is on exhibition this year has won high 
praise wherever it has been exhibited. 


Cincinnati Clubs Form Council 


Recently organized, the Camera Club Coun- 
| cil of Greater Cincinnati invites the attend- 
|} ance at its meetings of representatives from 
any clubs in and around the Ohio city. One 
of the initial programs to be sponsored by 
the council was a river outing which at- 
tracted more than 400 enthusiasts. A print 
contest was held in conjunction with this 
affair, local camera dealers contributing $200 
worth of photographic materials as prizes. 

Anyone desiring further information about 
| the council should get in touch with Her- 
| bert Heine, Sec.-Treas., 8207 Vine St., or 
John Obal, Chairman, 1105 Elm St., Cincin- 
nati, O. Clubs comprising the council at 
press time were the following: Camera Club 
of the Cincinnati Milling Machinery Co.; 
Central “Y’’ Camera Club; Cincinnati Cam- 
era Club; Dormitory Camera Club (Uni- 
| versity of Cincinnati); Fairview Camera 
Club; Kennedy Kamera Klub; Queen City 
Pictorialists ; Professional Photo Association 


foreign traveling salons 
Photographic Society 








of Cincinnati; Lens and Shutter Club; War- 
saw Camera Club; Ivorydale Camera Club; 
| Valley Camera Club; Western Hills Y.M. 


C.A. Camera Club. 


All-Milwaukee Exhibit Planned 


Milwaukee, 





Photographic clubs of the 


| Wis., metropolitan area have made arrange- 
| ments to hang an all-Milwaukee Salon, from 
| October 24 through November 3, in the Lay- 
}ton Art Gallery in Milwaukee. Each club 


will exhibit 20 prints made by its own mem- 
bers, no more than 2 prints being hung by 
j}any one individual In addition to the en- 
tries from organized clubs there will also be 
20 or 30 prints submitted by Milwaukee en- 
thusiasts who do not belong to any club. 
The latter may enter up to 4 prints. A large 
attendance is anticipated, 8,000 people hav- 
| ing viewed the show in one previous year. 


"World's Fair 


Residents of Westchester 
| York state, are taking corisiderable 
| in the First Anniversary 
sored by the Huguenot C 
Rochelle All photographs entered must 
have been taken by Westchester residents, 
on the grounds of the New York World’s 
Fair this year. Norman Rockwell, Carrol 
Guest, and Dom A. Summo comprise the 
tae for this show, and prizes will include 
$25 grand award as well as merchandise 
~ rtificates. The awards will be made some 
at the World’s Fair. 


time during October, 
These Clubs Want to Correspond 


Most of the clubs listed herewith have 
expressed a desire to exchange ideas or 
prints, or both, with other similar organiza- 


Club Sponsors Salon 
County, New 
interest 
Salon being spon- 
amera Club, of New 


tions throughout the country. Some are 
recently organized ; others have been under 
way for some time; all would appreciate 
hearing from you. (Additional names will 


be found listed on this 
concerning the Camera 
Greater Cincinnati). 

Cortland Camera Club, 
Pres., 16 Greenbush St., Cortland, N ; 

The Lensboard, Preston E. Onstad, 1905 
West Island Drive, Day Island, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Group 13, Dan 
Conte ate Westwood 
Angeles, Calif. 

LG Fes ry Camera 
Y.M.C.A., 


page in the story 
Club Council of 


Robert F. Mudge, 
.¥ 


Hickson, Sec., 
Village 


10906 Le 
Station, Los 


Club, William Herbert, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





Corr. Sec., 


Camera Group of Wasco, =. C. H. Lind- 


gren, Sec., Box 458, Wasco, Calif. 
Coronado C _— ra Club, H. w Pierce, Sec.- 
reas., 865 Coronado, Calif. 
( ‘hase Bank pate Group, L. V. Foer- 
schner, Chmn., 18 Pine St., New York, N. Y 
Light and Shadow Club of San Jose, Karl 
A. we Sec., 595 N. 16th St., San Jose, 
Calif. 
Mountain Foto Club, Wesley Davey, Pres., 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Club, Benjamin Agli- 
Brunt St., Brooklyn, 


807 E. Margaret St., 
Red Hook Camera 

ano, Pres., 324 Van 

mu. 2. 

Rochester 

Harvey F. 

ter, N. Y 


Amateur 
Morris, 142 


We Hear— 


in its 51st year, Newark C. C. (N. 
4 J.) prese nting its official publication 
“The Ground Glass” in a highly professional 
form. Nicely-printed on coated stock, the 
eight page periodical features an impressive 
amount of advertising from local camera 
dealers. The editorial contents make inter- 
esting reading Austin Town C. C. (Chi- 


Photographers’ Club, 
Vassar St., Roches- 


OW 


cago suburban) is entering its 5th year of 
activity, on which occasion we tender hearty 


congratulations. The organization has a 
fully-equipped darkroom with two enlargers 
in separate booths, a studio, and a meeting 
room in which there are facilities for hang- 
ing 70 prints under glass. Members also 
enjoy the use of a comprehensive circulating 
library of photographic literature. 

The ladies of the Women’s Photographic 
Society of Cleveland (O.) are doing a nice 
job with their club bulletin, “Highlights and 
Shadows.” Their first annual show opens 
October 9 in the Higbee Company Audi- 
torium in Cleveland, and will be on display 
for two weeks. . Ciften C. C. (Ne J.) 
is now meeting in its rooms in the Clifton 
Theater pene. Light and Shadow 
Club (San Jose, Calif.) would like to cor- 
respond with pn De clubs which publis sh Beni 


aa bulletins. The San Jose ub’s “Syn- 
chronized Flashes” is worthy of comme nt. 
Interested persons may write to the club 
secretary, ~ irl A. Finley, 595 N. 16th St. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Desirable publicity is being obtained by 
the Coronado C. C. (Calif.) by means of 
displaying its best three member prints in 
the lobby of the local theater. The club 
meets in the rooms of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. .. Third annual exhibit of Mobile 
Cc. Cc. (Ala.) will be ready for the road about 
Nov. 1, and any clubs interested in booking 
it should correspond with Miss Genevieve 
Greenwood, 58 St. Michael St., P. O. Box 
873, Mobile, Ala. The club is also greatly 
interested in swapping ideas for programs 
oe: Guess that’s about all until next dead- 
line, except a reminder that the autumn 
foliage will look pretty nice in full color. 


An Efficient Method of 
Washing Roll Film 


O wash roll film more quickly and 
more thoroughly while it is still on 
the developing reel, take an ice pick or 
can opener and jab a dozen holes in the 
bottom of a one-pound coffee tin of the 
“vacuum pack” variety. Punch the holes 
toward the bottom so the inside will be 
smooth. If the holes are punched toward 
the top there is danger of scratching or 
tearing the film on the sharp edges. 
Place the reel in the tin and let the 
wash water run over it fast enough s0 
that a little of it spills over the sides. 
The tin is thus kept constantly full, while 
the heavier hypo-laden water drains oul 
at the bottom. Put two small blocks of 
wood under the edge of the tin to keep 
the holes clear of the sink. By this 
method it is possible to wash a reel o 
film in a lot less time than it ordinarily 
takes when using a developing tank or 
other receptacle with no outlet in the bot- 
tom.—Fred Howard, Chicago, Ill. 
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R.B. Series D GRAFLEX 


Here is the camera that made the pic- 
ture shown above. It features full vision 

und glass focusing, 25 focal plane 
shutter speeds, revolving back and inter- 
hangeable lenses. Two sizes: 31/4x4l/ 
ind 4x5. 


2'/,x3 1% Miniature 
SPEED GRAPHIC 


Though small 
and compact, this 
Speed Graphic has 
many new features 
including built - in 
focal plane shutter 
flash synchroniza- 
tion and parallax- 
correcting tubular view finder. Speed 
Graphic Cameras also available in the 

wing sizes: 314x414, 4x5 and 5x7. 
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He Had Just One Chance to Get It... 
and Got It with His GRAFLEX! 


During the few seconds the Squalus was visible on that first attempt to raise the 


submarine, opportunity knocked but once 


. . but photographer James A. Jones 


of the Boston Post (see inset) was ready with his Graflex. Among other shots, 


he took the above which was featured in Life and other publications. Undoubt- 


edly it is one of the great news pictures of the year. It was made with a 4x5 Series 


D Graflex at 1/680, f.8 on super-speed pan film. Follow successful photographers. 


Make great pictures with Graflex American-made, Prize-Winning Cameras. 


When in New York for the World’s Fair, visit the 


Graflex Display Rooms 


FREE! Send for FREE catalog of Graflex 
s and Speed Graphic American-made, 


Prize-Winning Cameras and Acces- 
sories and FREE 214x314 Min- 
iature Speed Graphic folder. Paste 
coupon—or write your request—on 
penny post card, if you wish. Folmer 
Graflex Corporation, Dept. PP-29, 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


*, 


at 


Ss 






50 Rockefeller Plaza. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
DEPT. PP-29, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Please send me free catalog of Graflex and Speed 
Graphic American-made, Prize-Winning Cameras 








and Accessories and free 2'/4x31/, Miniature 
Speed Graphic folder. 

Namt 

ADDRESS 

City STATE 








How to get 
good Flash pictures 


right away... 


A. G. Alexander of Ingle- 
wood, California, just bought 
a Micromatic Speed Flash. 
The very first shots he made 
caused him to write: “They 
are the sharpest negatives I 
have ever seen. I have a jet 
black Cocker dog—the hardest thing to 
get detail. With the Speed Flash, every 
hair is perfect.” 





Meanwhile, in New York, 5 
Frank J. MeCarthy ‘“‘ob- ty 
tained six perfect neg- y 
atives” from his first try 

with a Kalart Flash. 

‘Since then,’”’ he con- 

tinues, ‘‘I have made 

about 200 negatives, 

which have netted me an average of one 
dollar each. I have had only one “blow- 
off,” due to a faulty bulb, and the 
original battery is still in use.” 


OU, too, can make thrilling flash 

pictures tonight with a 

Kalart—even if you never fired a 
flash bulb before. Your dealer has a com- 
pact, light-weight Kalart model—en- 
gineered to fit your camera, that attaches 
as easily as a cable release. The “ Micro- 
matic” principle gives positive svnchron- 
ization at all shutter speeds. Just set your 
camera by the simple exposure chart in 
the Kalart manual and go ahead. Or 
write today for FREE 40-page Flash 


Manual and new issue of “Speed Flash 


Pictorial.’ The Kalart Company, Dept. 
P10, 


915 Broadwav. New York. 


n 


Made entirely 
U.S.A 
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PAGE 39—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Ross was taken 


” 


The photograph by R. H. a 
with a 344x4% Maximar B camera and 5% 


Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens on Defender X-F Pan 


film. Illumination was furnished by one 
No. 1 Photoflash lamp placed in the fire- 
place, with a large white cloth to the left 
of the camera as a reflector. The exposure 
was made by “open and shut” flash with 
the lens stopped down to f 8. 
PAGE 40—EAST AND WEST 

The two pictures were made by Pierre 
Boucher with a 6x6 cm Rolleiflex camera 
and 7.5 em Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens on Ilford 
panchromatic film. The native women and 
child were photographed in Morocco; the 


picture of the sun-bather was made in 


France. 
PAGE 41I—RAINY NIGHT 


made this fine picture of East 
Kalamazoo, Mich., in the rain. 
He used a 24,x4% Eastman Kodak and 15 
em Kodak f 6.3 lens. The total exposure 
was 7 seconds at f 16 on Eastman Veri- 

film. Platt found it necessary to 
cover the camera lens with his hand several 
times during the exposure to avoid streaks 
from the headlights of passing cars. 


Ward Platt 


South St., 


PAGES 42-43—DRAMA 


series of unusually fine photographs 
made by Paulus Lesser during the 
journey through South Africa. 
While the snake was in the process of 
swallowing the first egg, the mother bird 
returned to the nest By means of a few 
sharp strokes of her beak she succeeded in 


This 
was 
course of a 


breaking the snake’s baekbone since it was 
helpless, owing to the fact that its jaws 
were full. 

esser made the pictures with a 9x12 ecm 


Mentor Reflex camera and 50 cm Zeiss Tele- 
Tessar f 6.3 lens on Kodak S. 8S. film. 
PAGE 44—PROMENADE 

The photograph by Carl N. 
Was taken at Washington 
York City He made it with a Contax 
Model I camera and 50 mm Zeiss Tessar 
f 2.8 lens. The exposure on Agfa Superpan 
Supreme film was 1/100 second at f 8. 

Imre IKinszki took his picture from the 
second floor window of a building in Buda- 
pest He used a 41%x6 ecm Zeiss Ikon Du- 
chessa plate camera fitted with a 7.5 cm 
Dominar f 4.5 lens. The 


Sanchez, Jr., 
Heights, New 


shot was made late 
in the afternoon and the exposure was 1/50 
second at f 4.5 on Perutz Perorto filmpack. 


PAGE 45—ALONE 


The fine picture by Andre de Dienes was 
taken in California with a Rolleiflex cam- 
era and 7 cm Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. The 
exposure on Agfa Superpan Press film was 
1/50 second with the lens stopped down to 
f 22 for greater depth of field. 

J. Ghislain Lootens made this. striking 
photograph with a Contax camera It was 
taken in Philadelphia while Lootens was on 


a special assignment to photograph that city 


from a New Yorker’s viewpoint 
PAGES 46-47—SMOKERS 
Five different photographers have contrib- 
uted to this spread of pictures Pancho, by 
James Emmett, Jr, was made in the studio 
with a 4x5 Series D Graflex camera and 
Zei Tessar f 4.5 lens. Illumination was 
furnished by a single 1000-watt light and a 
reflector The exposure was 1/5 second at 
f &§ on Eastman Portrait Pan film Cold 
cream Was applied to the face of the model 
to give the highlights as shown 
The photograph by C. Weston Booth was 
made in Chinatown in Los Angeles, Calif., 
with a 4x5 Series D Graflex camera and 
8$%” Turner Reich f 6.8 lens. It was taken 
in afternoon sun and the exposure was 1/30 
second at f 32 
Dr. Max J. Futterman made the picture 
of the Dutch fisherman in Volendam, Hol- 


land, while on a photographic tour of West- 
ern Europe He used a 34%4.x4%4 Auto Gra- 
flex « Bausch & Lomb 


Tes- 


and 7%” 


imera 


November, 1939 





The picture was taken in 


lens. 
sunlight on Eastman Panatomic film. 


sar f 4.5 


Maurice Schneider took the picture, Sea 
Hawk, in his studio with a 5x7 Eastman 
studio camera and 12” Cooke f 4.5 lens. A 
bulb exposure was made with the lens wide 
open, on Eastman Portrait Pan film. 

The photograph by J. Ghislain Lootens 
was taken with a 9x12 cm Zeiss Ideal Ikon 
B camera and 15 ecm Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. 
The exposure on Eastman Commercial (not 
ortho) was 1 second at f 8. Commercial 
film was used deliberately with daylight in 
order to obtain the best pictorial effect. 
The cigarette smoke was added later on a 
piece of groundglass attached to the back 
of the negative. 


PAGE 48—ATTENTION 


C. Brooks Middleton made the picture, Jus! 
Kids, with a Leica Model G camera and 2" 
Summar f 2 lens. It was taken at the 
Rogers Park Life Saving Station in Chicagi 
on a warm, bright Sunday morning lasi 
spring while the photographer was brousins 
about the beach in search of picture mate- 
rial. Seeing this group of boys enjoying 
the outdoors, he posed them as shown and 


made the shot from a low angle. The ex- 
posure was 1/200 second at f 8 on Agfa 
Superpan Supreme film. A light yellow 


filter was used. 

The splendid picture by Martin Vos was 
taken with a 5x7 studio camera and 12” 
Wollensak Velostigmat f 4.5 lens. ITIllumina- 
tion was furnished by two flashbulbs in 
reflectors, and the exposure made by “open 
and close’’ flash at f 16. Considerable pa- 
tience was required in posing the puppies 
on a table and the photographer consumed 
a full hour before he could get them in the 
desired position and make the exposure 
This picture has been hung in several salons 


It has been awarded prizes, and many 
copies have been sold for use in magazines, 
book covers, greeting cards, and to many 


individuals who desired a copy for framing 


PAGE 49—EXPRESSION 


Harry K. Shigeta made this photograph in 
his studio with an 8x10 Eastman studio 
camera and 24” Zeiss Protar f 7.5 lens. 
One spotlight and a fill-in flood were used, 
and the exposure was 1 second at f 22 on 
Defender X-F Panchromatic film. The pic- 
ture was made on assignment for the 
Southern Spring Bed Co., illustrating th: 
copy, “Fresh on arising.”’ 


The photograph by A. George Miller was 
made in his studio with a 11x14 King studi 
camera and 20” Zeiss Tessar f 6.3 lens. A 
spotlight was used to illuminate the subject, 
and the exposure was \% second at f 16 on 
Eastman Portrait Pan film. 


PAGE 50—HEATER 


This unusual picture by Thomas B. Green- 
slade was made in his darkroom. The only 
illumination was the light from the electri 
heater, and the setup arranged as shown i! 
the diagram. Greenslade used a 34x4\ 
Auto Graflex camera and 7144” Kodak Anas- 
tigmat f 4.5 lens. The exposure was 2 min- 
utes at f 32 on Agfa Isopan film. A numbe! 
of different patterns were obtained b 
changing the position of the heater. This 
one was selected because it seemed to offe! 
the most interesting composition. 











THE NOVEMBER COVER 


This month's cover illustration was made from 
a 4x5 Kodachrome transparency taken by 
Sergis Alberts, portrait photographer of Hol- 
lywood, Calif. He made the picture with a 
4x5 Ansco camera and 9!/." Schneider Xenar 
# 4.5 lens. 

IIlumination was furnished by five flashbulbs 
arranged to give the desired lighting. The 
exposure was ‘open and close'' flash with a 
1A filter and with the lens stopped down to 
#22, on Kodachrome Type B cut film. The 
picture was taken in a private home, and the 
model is Miss Phyllis Howell. 
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,| WIN A NEW 1940 PACKARD! 











PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY ANNOUNCES 
IMPORTANT CONTEST FOR AMATEURS 
NEW YORK AUTOMOBILE SHOW— OCT. 15-22 
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DON’T MISS YOUR CHANCE 
TO WIN ONE OF THESE: 


FIRST PRIZE 
a new 1940 Packard One-Ten 
Convertible Coupe 
* 
SECOND PRIZE 
$250 in cash 
. 
THIRD PRIZE 
$100 in cash 
*« 
FOUR additional prizes of $25 
in cash each 
” 
TWENTY additional honorable 
mention awards of $10 each 
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A Picture Worth Taking! 


AS K THE 


MAN 


RING your camera to the New York Auto Show! Photo- 
graph America’s most beautiful car and win it — or 
one of twenty-six cash awards! 


The first prize will be the car which you will photograph 
—a stunning new 1940 Packard One-Ten Convertible 
Coupe. It will be staged on a set specially constructed for 
photographic purposes. 

Attractively dressed models will be on hand .. . lighting 
effects will be provided . . . in the most unusual contest 
ever conducted for amateurs! 


In addition to the handsome First Prize, there will be 
$650 in additional cash awards! Entries will be awarded 
prizes on the basis of merit as determined by the judges 
—whose decisions will be final. 

Entry blanks and complete information on the contest will 
be available at the Packard Auto Show Exhibit—on the 
first and second floors of Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. The contest will be held during the entire week of 
the Show—October 15-22. 

For advance details, write Contest Manager, Packard Motor 
Car Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


1940 PACKARD 


° Prizes Worth Winning! 


WHO OWNS ONE 
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Better Pictures 
° BOOK 
Make Your Dollars 


Go Farther! 


64 rand 


PAGES! [amon 


AND 
of Outstanding 
Money - Saving 
BARGAINS 


FIRST STEP TO SUCCESSFUL PICTURES! 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW 
Central’s new money-saving Bargain Book 
sent FREE 


while the supply lasts. * Illustrates latest 


of everything photographic. . 


developments in photography and home 
movies for fun or profit. * Offers hundreds 
of money-saving bargains in new and used 
nationally-advertised equipment; still and 
movie cameras, lenses, exposure meters, 
filters, tripods, enlargers, darkroom supplies 
and photographic accessories. Save _ at 
Central * Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
Back with 10-Day trial privilege * Liberal 
Trade-in Policy. 


Write 


Enclose coupon 

in envelope or 

paste on penny post 
card for your free book. your FREE copy 


now for 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 
Photographic qMealpeontens Since 1899 


230 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


40th cs pistile R nb 
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Sunsets with 


by Elisabeth Hanssen 


Box Camera 











OU with the simple box camera: Do 

you seize the enchantment of the 
gold-burnished sunset clouds, or do you 
wistfully dream of the day when you will 
own that “super super” model with its 
gadgets plus gadgets? If you appreciate 
the splendor of a cloud strewn sunset, 
then go out and capture it with the cam- 
era you have, simple box though it may 
be, and you will be more likely to use 
the super-super more creditably when 
you get it. 

Complicated equipment? I set my box 
camera on an apple crate, with a few 
pieces of shingle to prop it at the right 
angle for the particular view. In the 
camera is a high speed panchromatic 
film, and in front of the lens is a yellow 
filter. After that it is up to me to expose 
properly, and to learn all the tricks. I read 
books and magazines, inquired at camera 
shops and elsewhere, but nowhere was 
there a formula. I had to work it out 
myself, to prepare my own formula on a 


Fig. 1. Clouds reflect the sun's glory, 


while shielding lens from direct rays. 

























“do this” and “don’t do that” basis, notes 
of which I kept. Here are a few: 

1. Arrive in advance, with camera, at 
the scene and plan your foreground. 
Then, in the short time when the sun is 
nearing the horizon, soon to disappear, 
you will be able to concentrate on ex- 
posure for the light effects you desire. 

2. Exposures will vary from three sec- 
onds to four minutes or longer, using the 
largest aperture. For certainty, expose 
once at your best estimate, then take an- 
other at double the time of the first, and 
a third in which the exposure triples the 
original. Allow for difference between 
summer intensity and the somber light of 
winter, in your calculations. Count slowly 
if you have no other way of timing. 

3. Keep notes, recording for each nega- 
tive the duration of exposure, light con- 
ditions, date, and time of day; this is a 
great aid in future estimates of exposure. 

4. Clouds must be touched with direct 
light if their splendor is to show. To pre- 
vent this same light from fogging the film, 
wait until the sun is thinly veiled by 
clouds (Fig. 1), or until Old Sol is dim 
red. When nearby shadows become very 
light, it is safe to shoot into the sun. 

5. Slow-motion clouds are essential. If, 
by comparison with some fixed object, the 
clouds can be seen to move during four 
seconds time, the scene probably is not for 
you. Clouds would blur into formless- 
ness. (See Fig. 2, which was taken of a 
beautiful cloud formation which was very 
slowly moving.) 

6. Watch for white cloud streamers 
touched with beams of light. Reflections 
in water are interesting. Pinks and reds 
seldom appear in the print except as 
massed grey. Yellow or salmon clouds 
are much better. 

7. In spring and autumn it is possible 
to take snaps as early as two hours be- 
fore sunset and get cloud and light effects 
which in the finished print will appear as 
sunsets.— 


Fig. 2. Sight along some fixed object, and if the clouds show definite motion in four sec- 


onds' time, the scene is not for you. 


Clouds will blur, and the direct sun may peep out. 
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2 
BRILLIANT 
FULL COLOR 

COVERS! 


Profusely 
Illustrated 
Throughout 
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GREAT 
STORIES 
ALL COMPLETE a 
Plu MANY OTHER ¥ ee Za 


FEATURES & ARTICLES 


WHY GERMANY CAN- 
NOT WIN, by Major Roger 
Sherman Hoar. 

NAZI VERSUS BRITAIN 


Comparison of new military 





aircraft The Last Word in Aviation Fiction! 
AIR ODDITIES ... published and edited by aviation experts! Aircraft technicians, 
Strange things that actually military authorities and outstanding writers have combined 
happened in aviation. , : i : fj 

AIR QUIZ their efforts, skill and experience to bring you a magnificent 
Up-to-the-minute eeroneutic etry of breath-taking stories on today’s hell in the air.... |! 
questions and answers. Complete stories .... authentic articles .... informative features! 


NOW ON SALE AT YOUR NEWSSTAND! 
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Three Portraits From One Negative 
by Dale Vincent 











RE you one of those persons who Let’s ask a few of our friends to come 
shuns all cameras? Do you consist- around to the bright side of the house 
ently avoid photographers because the and we'll see what interesting results we 
left side of your face has two more_ can obtain. Any type of camera will do, 
freckles than the right, or maybe your’ even a small box camera with a portrait 
nose seems to be uneven? Well, here is lens attached will serve the purpose. 
some good news that you’ve long been Now that we’ve escorted our subjects 
waiting for. We of the little black box around to the chosen picture location we 
can come to your aid with a remedy that select one for the test. We seat her in 
will prove highly satisfactory to you. a position so that she faces the camera 
It is true that very few people have the squarely, and after moving it close 
identical facial expression on both sides enough to get just the subjects head, we 
of their face. Even many of the beautiful ask her to train her eyes on the lens. 
movie stars are subject to this irregu- “Watch the birdie,” so to speak. 
larity. But on with the test. Just a word to those who are contem- 

















ROLLEIFLEX 
FLASHGUN 
"20 


Know the ease and pleasure of Abbey 
guaranteed synchronization at all shut- 
ter speeds, up to and including 1/500th 
ec. List price includes everything— 
ready to use as soon as dealer hands it 


to you. 
a] 
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mm 








Right half of negative printed twice. Left half of the negative was used here. 











NO 

ne 

7 plating trying this feat. Be careful of a os 

one-sided light and heavy shadows. A we 

cloudy day and a spot out in the open = 

| gives a very good diffused lighting for ea 

this type of picture. ne 

Now we have her picture so we pro- A 

paares TR ME posse ceed to develop the negatives. After these are 

—_ FLE A RA — Eggert and dry, we select one for =~ 
pea aa trial, placing it emulsion side up on a ot 

prs FLASHGUN & CAMERA —_ printing frame glass, and tacking it in on 

ae $875 oamian position with Scotch tape. We now lay ~ 
—_ COMPLETE _ : — in a — reed = — nega- “ 
aaa —_ ive, placing it squarely between the eyes no. 
— IT WORKS! “ar eee — and on the true center of the chin. With n 
a needle or a razor blade we make a it 

This flash camera works! A brand new, noticeable mark at the top and bottom of a. 


radically different electrical shutter 
principle makes it possible to get 100 
perfect flash synchronized pictures for 
every 100 bulbs. Nothing else like it. 
Can be used with remote control; side 
lighting; burglar traps, ete. 


the negative. We recross the line at the 
bottom for future registering of the paper. 1 
The next step is to lay the printing NO. 
paper in position for printing and by 
holding the negative up in front of a 
safelight we can see the small marks we 1s 
Send for Free literature. Dept. P-11. j have made at its top and bottom. We eet 
/ carefully trace these marks on the back 

of the printing paper with a sharp lead 


ABBEY CORP. ’ F , pencil, also marking No. 1 on the left side, ne 


and No. 2 on the right side. 
305 E. 45th St. NEW YORK Here's a straight print from the negative. Next we mask the left side of the nega- LL 
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THE LITTLE 
TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


-_ PHOTOGRAPHIC 


| POCKET-SIZE SERIES 
BOOKS... A Complete Course In Photography! 


‘k Cc Oo ha PLETE Camera fans—here is ‘your dream come true”: The Little Technical Library 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES! It's just what you've always wanted, but never 


*x* WORKABLE _ eefore available! The PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES is entirely different from the 


average run of photographic books, both as to contents and makeup. It em- 


ee, te CUOMO he So os cay eee sents tacks tO ged ae 



























graphic library, ten pocket-sized 5 "a7 * oks, is a complete course in pho- 
pe Da a CAMERA AND Hew IT wanes - are Each t k complete in itself... authoritative, workable, thorough 
obbs and Charles A. Savage, with a Foreword by C. B. Neblette, 41 eeaebe '" : ees \ ° ° 
R.P.S. Detailed information on all phases - the comeen. ' and up- e “i - A j the coy ors are a st of outstanding writers 
iding: selection, use, focusing, composing, lens, shutters, roll includina such well-known names as: Ivan Dmitri srbert 
of a m translators, cut film and filmpa¢ ks, accessories, ete. 132 pages ees hee “hina alae Thee éitpiy , aes . pie se pe th C. 
ang WH Y Imbert \¢ ks are han come 
A NO. 2—DEVELOPING, PRINTING, and ENLARGING by Al and ey ana marcia ta ese ¢ } ina ely boun a 
pen DeVera Bernsohn. An extremely useful guide on ogg and urdy blue mitation leather... prin ted qua ity of paper and are 
ivanced developing, chemicals, types of printing, enlarging a ian tite g aor With 
for equipment, alevamitacs and advanced enlarging, care of prints, pr fu: ely ana t “ red, 1 The Little Tooeaial Library PHOTO- 
t compiled in very simple language. 96 pages GRAPHIC SERIES your fir »rtips you can be sure f the latest facts and 
NO. 3—FILTERS AND THEIR USES by W. Bradford Shank. ene a e enti ro) af sane toa } a a = 
ro- \ complete and authoritative treatise on filters. Types, selec- ds in th i of amateur ph es, . +. and at only 50¢ per book 
p nh, use, requirements, advantages, problems, suggestions, the it's the wisest ieentonend a camera fan could male. 
hese ire of, ete. Informative and up-to-the-minute 6 pages 
NO. 4—COMPOSITION FOR THE AMATEUR by Kenneth Heil- e 
for bron. This book is complete and workable. It covers the joining For Sale at Leading 
ma ibject and picture, tones, lines, rhythm, problems, sugges- 
j I the controls, et 96 pages e 
t in NO. 5—MOVIE MAKING FOR THE BEGINNER by Herbert C. Photographic Stores 
¢ McKay, F.R.P.S. Comprehensive information on modern movies 
lay eras, use movies verkus pl hotography, produci ing, editing, : 5 
96 Oct ojectic tc c ble to movie fans OU pages 6 3 hited: 
pod NO. € ~“coLon pig Rr ah Secon Datei. te = ; af af i OR USE Lai) CONVENIENT COUPON 
— ; s re . 
eyes \ nad authority in color hot graphy brings complete informa- i g . : } H aa 
With or separation, density seales, printing and many” other facts barat: ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING CO., Book Dept. ! 
aration, density scales, ru ( 1é yt he s g i gs g " a : 
ce a t will serve as an inspiration to enthusiasts of color photog- 5 3 3 a : 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois P 
pages eiga:s8 ° . 
m of NO. 7—CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY by Harold Lambert. An au bi biia3 Gentlemen: Please send me immediately the books P 
- the t course thet covers every phase of child ph stouragey. ‘ a: 3 whose numbers | have checked below. ' 
i! Cameras anc equipment, Slng, types of pictures, iin 
aper. I ind processing n naturi olor, prot let ns, etc. Y6 pages | | 2 | 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 9 10 
iting NO. 8—HOME PORTRAITURE AND MAKE-UP by Maurice ae LJ O CJ UO = CL) LJ a LJ : 
by ceyneer ane ove F tools, a Part I A. thorou, gh — Ss heme [] Please send me the complete Little Technical i 
®) l Cove ig tools, lig ng, camera, model, posing, back 
nd, and sugge Part II is an ultra-modern presenta 
of } a ae eS ee cvebrows, Library PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES (10 volumes) ‘ 
Powder ng, cout pment, character make-up, ete. Profusely 
s we trated. 112 pag y Amount enclosed $........ or [_] Send C.O.D. (postage added) 4g 
NO ae ae FOR CAMERA OWNERS. An outstanding col 
We ft latest and most pave kinks and hints, cover- ] 4 
back ery phase of amateur photography. 160 pages eS aa wer ae ee oem eT aie. one Spee 1 
] d NO. 10—A GLOSSARY FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. Edited by 1 
ea Frank Fenner, Jr. Over 3000 words having photographic signifi RESS i 
side e are defined They cover still and motion-pict - e photog a ADD Vecseoewes 66 © C66 Oo 6 6694 oO BOS Cris oot Pe ee 
’ in black-and-white and color, photochemistry, standard . 
viations, biographical note and terms commmneiie used in 
‘ photomechanical processes pages ON TE ' 
eg See ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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New Bee Bee 
Chrome Tripod 


MADE IN U. S. A. 


[RE is a moderate priced tripod that is both 
H sturdy and compact. The head, as well as en- 

tire top section, is h.avily plated with ehro- 
mium. Legs are of drawn brass. with double locking 
pins to make them rigid. Rubber tips prevent slipping 
and scratching when tripod is used on floors. Legs 
may be adjusted as desired without loosening the 
screws at top that hold camera firmly in position 
The following sizes 


3-sections; closed, 1644", extended, 42” $2.75 
4-sections; closed, 1514", extended, 48°. F 3.75 
5-sections; closed, 1514", extended, 58” 5.00 
Handy carrying case for any of above 1.00 





New Bee Bee ATLAS 


All-Chrome Tripod 


MADE IN U. S. A. 


This new Bee Pee tripod is suitable tor use with all 
types of cameras—even the heavy 5 x 7 models and 
cine cameras—and is easily adjusted to the ideal 
height for use with reflex cameras. It has revs rsible 
feet which are pegged on one side and rubber-tipped 


on the other 

Though the legs are of rigid, heavy wall construction, 
the tripod is extremely light, weighing only about 
three pounds. When closed, legs are only 23 inches 
long. Open, they extend to 60 inches. The tripod 
is unconditionally guarante ed against mechanical 
imperfections. By ir the best value in tripods of 
this type, as the price is only $7.50 
Carrying cease for above 1.50 
An entirely new Bee Bee Chrome Neck-Pod is now 
available and sells for $2.50 
Also—a new Tilt Top tripod head, all-chrome finish, 
selling for only $2.50 
If your dealer cannot supply full information, write 
Dept. 111-¢ 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


iD e-a-k 22+) 7 OG -) 
127 WEST 42” STREET 





NEW YORK 
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Making Photo Drawings 


by C. Brembille | 





ROM your photographic prints you 

can make attractive sketches which 
are excellent for illustrating school an- 
nuals, greeting cards, etc. This type of 
work can also produce artistic pen and 
ink studies you'll be proud to frame and 
hang on your walls. 


+ wf 
/ 





The original print looked like this. 

The sketch shown was originally a 
duplicate of the rather washed-out photo- 
graph seen above. The _ photographic 
image on the sketch was 
bleached out entirely 
after it had been traced 
in ink. One advantage 
of the tracing process is 
that it maintains the 
original photograph’s 
accurate proportions and 
perspective, which could 
not be achieved free- 
hand by any save a 
trained artist. 

The first step is to 
make a print on double- 
weight matte paper. 
Then with a fine draw- 
ing pen and waterproof 
India ink trace the im- 
age in lines proportion- 


ate to the print’s tone 
values. When the ink has dried thor- 
oughly the photographic image is 


bleached out in a bath which is made as 


follows: Solution A 
Potassium ferricyanide........................ 30 grains 
BIN ° « sciccicactnaihdpcaanusichasakh duddceaniaiaiaemiannes, Ma 
Solution B 
a ee 1 oz. 
MEE Siniisedeteiiaicnonicsnne thine ...80 oz. 





When the solutions are ready for use 
add A to B and mix well. The sketched 
print is placed in the mixture, kept thor- 
oughly immersed. It should bleach out 
in from 3 to 5 minutes. Next wash the 
print in 6 or 7 changes of water, and let 
it dry thoroughly. Only the pen and ink 
work will remain, and this may be im- 
proved further by adding lines and shad- 
ing wherever necessary. The process de- 
scribed enables you to add clouds and 
other improvements, as seen in the ac- 
companying sketch. Undesirable objects 
such as wires and telephone poles may be 
omitted simply by not tracing them in; 
the bleaching will remove them entirely. 
Thus you can make a pleasing composi- 
tion from a print which may have had 





Photo sketch has strength which the print lacked. 


a poorly chosen and confusing back- 
ground or some similar flaw.—® 





| Three Portraits 


(Continued from page 76) 








tive with thin black paper and tack this 
mask to the negative with small pieces of 
Scotch tape at both the top and the bot- 
tom. We must be absolutely accurate in 
the placing of the mask on the true center, 
in line with the scratches we made. 

Now, laying the printing paper in a 
position in accordance with the register 
marks, we print one side of the paper, 
remove and turn over the negative and 
mask, then replace the paper and print 
the other side. The print is developed in 
the usual manner. Care must be taken 
to get the exact matching of the marks 
in each operation or else either a black 
or white line will appear down the center 
of the finished photo. If you are careful 
in this respect your finished product will 
be free of any such defects. 

The above process can also be done in 
the enlarger by effecting a few changes. 


Instead of masking the negative, place it 
in the negative carrier as usual, using 
an orange filter in front of the lens. Then 
mark the registration marks on the en- 
lerging paper with a pencil. Mask a half 
of the paper during one exposure, reverse 
the negative and re-register the marks, 
then change the mask and expose the sec- 
ond half. More care is required with the 
projection printing so it is best to practice 
on the smaller prints. 

Well, we now have the finished photo- 
graph. The person shown in the picture 
seems to resemble our subject but there 
appears to have been some change. We 
see a face that is even on both sides and 
the right side of the face has just as many 
freckles as the left. But wait! Repeat the 
process with the other half of the nega- 
tive and what have you? Another person 
resembling the subject but whose portrait 
is quite different from the first one. 

The above process will furnish a source 
of entertainment for your friends and net 
them some photographs they will un 
doubtedly want to keep for life.— 
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Easy Toning Methods 
by C. W. Gibbs 








Po. color in your prints to enhance the 
effect. Anyone can use the simple ton- 
ing baths. 

In coloring prints by chemical means 
two processes are commonly employed. 
They are the tinting and toning processes. 
The tint is obtained by merely immersing 
the print in a solution of dye of the chosen 
color. The resultant effect is a black im- 
age on a colored base. The dye uniformly 
colors the entire print. So instead of hav- 
ing the black image on white paper, the 
black image is on colored paper such as 
yellow, green, red, or blue. 

This system of coloring is often used for 
pictures of fires at night—the flames a 
bright red against the black shadows 
lends a startling note. Tinting is employed 
frequently where it is necessary to reduce 
the contrast. If the shot is a very dramatic 
work having high contrast the dye tint in 
the highlights tends to reduce the effec- 
tive contrast. 

With the tinting process the highlights 
are always colored. That is where the 
toning process differs. In toning the high- 
lights remain white while the image is 
colored. To clarify this further—the tint- 
ing is similar to a picture being printed 
with black ink on colored paper. The re- 
sults of the toning procedure produce the 
effect of a picture being printed with a 
colored ink on white paper. Most unusual 
effects can be obtained by a combination 
of the two methods. 

There are so many toning formulas 
published from time to time that it is 
difficult to make a good selection. Though 
the formulas given here have been found 
by the writer to give satisfaction with the 
papers he employs it cannot be said that 
they will give satisfactory results with 
every emulsion or with every different 
batch of the same emulsion—but for the 
most part they will work satisfactorily. If 
the tones are not of the exact color de- 
sired other formulas found in the photo- 
graphic yearbooks or handbooks may be 
tried. 

The most common tone in amateur 
work is the brown sepia. Though there 
are a number of different types of sepia 
toners on the market the simple re- 
development process is the favorite, not- 
withstanding the objectionable odor of 
the sulfide solution. The chemicals for 
preparing this toner may he purchased 
ready mixed at any photo supply house 
or the photographer may mix his own 
formula. 

The procedure is to first take the print 
and bleach it in a solution made up of— 


Potassium bromide 
Potassium ferricyanide 
Water 


(tetoneevawee teas 85 cone 
ec dai ae ia abe ar 200 grains 
16 ounces 


After the black image has disappeared 
the print is rinsed for a few seconds in 
water and then placed in— 


Sodium sulfide .......ccccccscsseces 105 grains 
ee eo 16 ounces 


When the print has reached its full tone 
it is removed from the sulfide and 
washed in running water. The sulfide 


process produces a warm chocolate- 
brown tone. 

If a cold violet-brown or brownish- 
black sepia is required the hypo-alum 
bath is employed. This is made up of 4 
ounces of hypo in 32 ounces of water. 
The water should be hot. After the hypo 
has dissolved add 114 ounces of alum. 
The solution should be cooled and then 
the following solution, mixed separately, 
should be added to the hypo solution. 


NN NOD oo acicsncesne ster okens 8 grains 
De WEE ccnadcabésnenbuustuweknes 8 grains 
EE bond nd wes oun send eeaeeenn 2% ounces 


The tray containing the completed solu- 
tion is placed on a gas stove or electric 
heater and warmed to a _ temperature 
between 90° and 115° F. The prints are 
placed in the hot bath and kept in move- 
ment during the toning, which takes from 
30 to 60 minutes. At lower temperatures 
the toning takes longer and the tone is 
colder. Do not remove prints from the 
hot bath and place directly in cold wash 
water, step the temperature down grad- 
ually or the print will show blisters. 
After the photographer has toned a few 
sepia prints, he is looking for new worlds 
to conquer in toning. He will find that 
it is a wide field for experimenting. 
After the sepia tone he will probably 
try the red chalk toners, as these are 
quite simple. If the print has been sepia 
toned it may be red toned by placing in 
a gold bath. If the gold bath is used 
on a black print, blue tones will result. 
The gold bath formula is as follows: 


Solution A. 
Ammonium sulfocyanide ............ 180 grains 
Hydrochloric acid (conc.)........... 3 drams 
TEE 655 6G Karak awekswe sceebean 180 grains 
WEE, cicgutig 0010ra Ste Seren eleres wegen 32 ounces 
Solution B 
ee MI xis Sindee waseueveeuiewna 9 grains 


ee TS Frere 2 ounces 

To make the toning bath use 10 ounces of solu- 

tion A to 1 ounce of solution B. 
The desired tone having been obtained 
the print is rinsed and then refixed in a 
weak hypo solution for a few minutes 
and then washed. 

The copper formula is used when the 
photographer is toning black prints to 
red chalk. This is made up as follows 
in three parts: 

Solution A. 


POCASRIUM CIERLS 00ccecicsecesneense 1% ounces 

bo err St 16 ounces 
Solution B 

Comes MIAN. 6.n. 06 c.6-ce cccveeebeeees 115 grains 

i Fe iccnwade anaes 8 ounces 
Solution C. 

Potassium ferricyanide ...ccccccecces 100 grains 

BE ccigit ad ened oti ceeeaaesavaeaad 8 ounces 

Mix solution B into solution A and then add C 

into the AB solution. 


The black prints are soaked in water and 
then placed in the copper solution. 
When toned they are removed and 
washed. Unusual effects can be obtained 
by only partially toning which will tone 
the highlights pink and leave the shadows 
black. 

A blue toner for black prints can be 
made as follows: 


Solution A. 
Ferric ammonium citrate............ 170 grains 
Water 4 ounces 


(Continued on page 82) 
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JITH the Da-Lite Challenger Screen 
he and Projector Stand, you can present 
your home picture shows, movies or stills, 





” without annoying preliminaries. No card 
_ tables to set up. No books or bric-a-brac 
to clear from the top of book cases or 
radio. The Challenger Screen has a tripod 
oo pivotally attached to the case and can be 
oe set up instantly anywhere. It is the only 
ins screen with square tubing to hold the 
ces surface rigidly aligned—the only screen 
that can be adjusted in height simply by 
ins releasing a spring latch and lifting the 
Cc extension rod. It has Da-Lite’s famous 
Glass-Beaded surface that reflects max- 
imum light without sparkling or glare 
and for bright, sharp, life-like pictures. The 
on. quickly erected Da-Lite Projector Stand 
and is furnished with either a tilting head for The Da-Lite Challenger Screen and the Da-Lite Projector Stand are both adjust- 
ned silent projectors or a non-tilting head for able in height. This permits seating the audience in the best positions for viewing 
, sound or slide projectors. Ask your dealer the picture. Both the screen and the stand can be set up quickly anywhere, yet 
one staid - . fold to compact proportions for easy carrying and storing 
>ws about these convenient Da-Lite acces- 


sories. Write for literature today. 


7 DA-LITE SCREEN CO., Inc. 


Dept. 11PP, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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—A Name Famous for Quality 
for Thirty Years 
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$995 


You'll be amazed at its many fea- 

tures ... No marred prints with the 

Fedco Dryer. Its polished lacquer 

surface gives prints a smooth and 
perfect finish. 


Saladin removable ferro- 
type plates . . . measures 14!/," x 
10" x ro," Washable canvas with 
new type stretching device holds 
prints firmly in place. 


Heating element gives unit even distribu- 
tion of heat . . . at uniform temperature. 
Equipped with Underwriters Approved 
3000 cycle cord .. . uses only 105 watts 
of AC or DC current. 
AT ALL LEADING DEALERS 
M'fd. by Fedco Products, New York, N. Y. 
Eastern Distributor 
RAYGRAM CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Distributor 
HORNSTEIN PHOTO SALES 
Chicago, lil. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE 
and PORTRAIT 
COURSES 

Personal training 
by expert instruc- 
tors. individual 
advancement. Stu- 
dents use School's 
exceptional equip- 
ment No corre- 
spondence courses. 


WRITE DEPT. PP.11 


The RAY 
SCHOOLS 


116 SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
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Toning Methods 


(Continued from page 80) 








Solution B. 
Potassium eanendenenel en 
ites mee 
Solution C. 

Acetic acid 28%....... 

Wee ene = 
When ide to use, mix the three solu- 
tions together. Leave prints in the bath 
until the image is bright blue, then wash 
until the highlights are white. With 
some papers the wash time will be hours. 

It is more difficult to get a good green 
tone than to get blue, red, or brown. 
The formula given here seems to work 


170 grains 
ounces 


16 ounces 
8 ounces 


best on a majority of the papers. 
Solution A. 
Oxalic ac'd : 120 grains 
Ferric chloride skis selena tehcae 16 grains 
Ferric oxalate ue , a 16 grains 
Water _........ 10 ounces 
Solution B 
Potassium ferricyanide sccusccceee OS MTAING 
Water ......< weseeee-eee 10 OUNCES 
Solution C. 
Hydrochlorie acid 1 ounce 


. 32 grains 
. 10 ounces 


When mixing solution c the acid is 
added to the water, the solution is then 
heated until it is ready to boil. At this 
point the vanadium is added. Mix B 
into A and then when C is cooled to 
room temperature it is mixed into AB. 
The prints are toned in the solution 
until they are deep blue. They are then 
placed in the wash water until the tone 
changes to green, at which time they are 
removed and dried. If the whites appear 
yellowish the stain can be removed by 
immersing the prints in a solution com- 
posed of 75 grains of ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide in 32 ounces of water. 

Though possibly some of the chemical 
names in the formulas given here sound a 
little unusual the actual mixing and us- 
ing of the toning baths offers no dif- 
culties to the camera owner even though 
he has only just started his photographic 
darkroom work a short time ago.—™ 


Vanadium chloride 
Water 


Emergency Print-Drying 

FEW weeks ago we were called upon 

to make about five times as many 
prints as our dryers would accommodate, 
in about the time taken for one batch. 
Numerous methods were tried, but 
proved either unsuccessful altogether or 
resulted in curly prints. Finally we hit 
upon laying the prints face down on some 
fine quality wax paper. By fine quality is 
meant paper that does not have too heavy 
a coating of wax. Then about half an 
inch of newspapers was placed over them, 
with a sheet of corrugated cardboard 
(salvaged from old packing-cases) in be- 
tween eech batch to permit air to cir- 
culate. A few books on top of the pile 
furnished enough weight so the prints 
dried flat. Although not necessary un- 
less you are in a hurry, an electric fan 
aimed at one side of the pile will help 
considerably in drying the prints. Always 
be sure that the wax paper is clean and 
that it does not become at all wrinkled 
as you place the moist prints on it. Other- 
wise you may injure the print emulsion. 


—Sigurd Johnson, De Kalb, Ill. 
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Test Your Synchronizer 


ANY ways have been devised for 
testing the efficiency of flashlight 
synchronizers. Unfortunately most of 
these methods, while accurate, are com- 
plicated and beyond the reach of the 
average amateur. 





Above: 
shown here. 


The setup for making the test is 
Lens is pointed at flashbulb. 





"peak'’ 
indicated by 
these test pictures, made as described. 


Faulty (left) and perfect or 
chronization (right) are 


syn- 


There is, however, an extremely ef- 
ficient and simple way to test synchron- 
izing equipment. Set up your camera 
and flash synchronizer in the usual 
manner and mount the camera on a 
tripod. Then instead of placing the bulb 
directly in the socket on the camera place 
it in a lamp a few feet distant and plug 
the lamp lead into the lamp socket of 
the synchronizer. 

Next expose your film with the camera 
focused on the lamp. For ordinary pan- 
chromatic films the correct exposure is 
1/200 at f 32 at a distance of about three 
feet with a medium red filter. The 
finished print will show clearly at just 
what point the bulb ignites in relation to 
the shutter’s opening and necessary ad- 
justments are easily made. 

The photographs shown above demon- 
strate the method described. — Duane 
Featherstonhaugh, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Removing Grease Spots from 
Your Prints 
Ce a favorite print be- 
comes spotted with grease or oil, and 
you may be at a loss as to how to remove 
such foreign matter. Warm the spotted 
portions of the print. Then press pieces 
of clean blotting paper upon them in 
rapid succession, so as to absorb as much 
of the grease as possible. Have ready 
some clear essential oil of turpentine, 
heated almost to the boiling point. Warm 
the spotted portion of the print slightly, 
then with a soft, clean brush apply some 
of the heated turpentine to it. By repeat- 
ing this process you should be. able to 
extract the last of the grease from the 
print. Finally, using another brush 
dipped in rectified spirit of wine, go over 
the area in question again, and the grease 
will not appear, nor will the print be 
damaged. In this manner you will be 
able to save many an otherwise com- 
pletely ruined print—Russ Norman, 
Quebec, Canada. 





Dry Hands for Loading Film 


r you are bothered by perspiration on 

your fingers when loading film into 
cartridges or holders or onto the reel 
of your developing tank, here is a method 
which will keep your hands dry for from 
15 to 45 minutes. It is especially use- 
ful when you have to employ a changing 
bag, which is quite apt to make the 
hands perspire. 

Scrub the hands thoroughly with soap 
and water, dry them, soak them thor- 
oughly with rubbing alcohol, and then 
wave them about until they are quite dry. 
Even in a hot room where perspiration 
is found to stream from the rest of your 
body, you will find that your hands will 
stay dry enough to permit careful han- 
dling of the film to be carried out safely. 

Ted Leitzell, Chicago, Ill. 





Inexpensive Glass Funnel 


¢. a recent occasion I had use for a 
funnel, and could not get one because 
all the stores were closed. Necessity be- 
ing the mother of invention, I devised a 
very useful glass funnel. Taking a long- 
stemmed cocktail glass, I filed the stem 
partially through, at the point where the 
inside of the glass terminated. Then I 
snapped the base off, and thus obtained 
my funnel. It’s a good idea to sand the 
sharp edges where the break is made, for 
the sake of safety —J. A. Partain, Ander- 
son, Ind. a eee 

Light-Tight Tank Repairs 
I AVING repaired my cracked plastic 

developing tank with plastic wood, 
as recommended in a recent issue of 
PopuLaR PuotocrapnHy, I discovered some- 
thing which may be of use to others who 
employ the same procedure. Since the 
plastie wood used for this purpose tends 
to become somewhat translucent when 
dry, it’s a good plan to mix it with a drop 
or two of ink when it is squeezed from 
the tube. The repaired tank then is cer- 
tain to be not only water-tight and 
chemical-proof, but will be light-tight as 
well —F. F,. Baldwin, Youngstown, O. 
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NIKOR TANKS 






IKOR stainless steel tanks are made in 
sizes to take all film from full-length 
35 mm. rolls to postcard size film. The 
Model 33 develops two 35 mm. rolls at one 
time, using only 16 ounces of solution. And 
now there’s the new adjustable Nikor for 
cut film and film packs (2)4"x 314" to 4” x 5”). 
Prices range from $4.75 to $11.50. Ask your dealer to show you genuine Nikor 
Tanks—the original and only ones made entirely of stainless steel. Not affected 
by any photographic chemicals. Durable, lifetime construction. Easy to load and 
unload without danger of scratching the film. Easy to keep spotlessly clean. 


Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. Made in U.S.A. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, INC. 


DEPT. 111, 127 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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ENLARGING} 


MeGreatestIpill. ff 
Ln Photography | a\ 2 | 


ENLARGE YOUR SMALL 
SNAPSHOTS INTO CLEAR 


PRIZE WINNING fe 






WwiTH 


FEDERAL 


Es er hin You've 
7. eel for! 


AOJUSTASLE metal | == 3 


mask takes negatives -=s 















from miniature up to fag 
2'/4x3'/4, and any inter- 
mediate sizes. New type 
negative carrier with Ff 
both glass and metal 
dustproof plates. Con- 
denser lens and diffusion 
plate illuminating sys- 
tems. Counter Balance | 
Adjustment. Micro-Lever 











focusing regulation. Model \— 
230 }¥ 
MODEL No. 245 Com- 
plete 4 

Complete as above with & ¥ with F6.3 ¥ r | 
highly corre i penta sted ay ig fe | 
F.4.5  Anasti - —— 
with iris diay hrag m * $39. 50. — 
Prices sliahtly higher $34.50 i 


on the West Coast. / 








Ga 
Min frames 
214/?, to "Une 


EDERA 


Model No. 120 


For ALL SIZE NEGATIVES UP TO 
24x3V4 INCHES 


(Equivalent Section larger negatives). 


with F6.3 ANASTIGMAT LENS 


CALIBRATED EASEL, 95 } 
16x18” BASEBOARD $ ; } 
WITH HINGED TYPE 1 

BORDERMAKER AND 
PAPER HOLDER AT- 
TACHED. Enlargements 
1% to 7 time on | - 
board extremely fast ex 
posure; extra sharp prints 
4 masks for all popular 
size negatives Booktype 
negative carrier with curved 





supports for cut and uncut 
film Double diffusing 
plate supply evenly dis 
tributed intensified light 
and avoid magnification of 
dust spot Built in dia 
phragm with red filter 125 - 

watt projector lamy in SS 


cluded 





Ask Your Dealer or Write for Catalog 


Federal Stamping & Engineering Corp. 


21 Lafayette Street, Brooklyn, New York 




















PLEASURE or PROFIT 





Prepare for profitable business or 
fascinating hobby, at home under 
z € [ ‘ f 1 r tor N rev 





AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ae ~ ata 


3601 Michigan nase Chicago, tl. 
Send | klet pe nities in “ie dern Photography full particular 
and requirements 

Name _ cocce Age 

MORTOSS. 2c cccccccccccccccccccecece 
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by Dr. I. Clyde Cornog 


Safe and Handy Cabinet for Printing Paper 





T IS usually necessary to keep several 

grades of printing paper on hand 
and there arises the problem of having 
it safe, yet handy. There are those who 
open all three envelopes of the paper 
packet every time a print is made, yet 
it is a simple matter to arrange a much 
more efficient and convenient system. 
There are at least two good ways of do- 
ing this—to have the paper ready for 
use in a light-tight drawer, or to have 
it in a box whose lid may be lifted 
easily but will stay shut when closed. 

A very satisfactory place to keep the 
paper is in a small cabinet containing 
four drawers which sits out of the way 


facing board on the front of the drawer. 
This board (D, Fig. 1) is larger than the 
drawer by at least a quarter inch on all 
sides, thus preventing light getting into 
the cracks. The inside surfaces of this 
light-trap may be painted dull black, but 
this is not necessary if the fit is good. 

Some of us sort our negatives before 
printing, so that only one grade, or at 
most two grades, of paper need be at 
hand at one time. In this case an ar- 
rangement much simpler than a set of 
drawers is preferable. 

A simple and convenient arrangement 
is a light-tight box with a hinged lid. 
This box is most convenient when 
screwed to the work- 
bench, so that it may 
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be worked with one 
hand. If the front 
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an oa edge of the door is 
weighted with lead 
é one merely drops the 
= Ny door and is certain 
a that it shuts and is 
light-tight. (Fig. 2.) 

The inside dimen- 
a sions of the box are 
suitably those men- 
\\ tioned above for the 
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$ A = drawers, and _ since 











there is no difficulty 





Above: Fig. | shows 





how facing board (D) 
can be applied to orig- 
inal front board (C) to 
make drawer light-tight. 


eg EEA 
pr 








AA, dividers. B is bot- a 





tom of the drawer. 


Fig. 2. Construction of 
a light-tight box. All 
four sides are double- 
walled (C) with bottom 
(A) and top (B) let in. 





Board (D) on all sides ’ 











completes light trap. 
Lead weight (E) serves 











to hold the lid down. 


on the work bench. A convenient size 
for the drawers is 10” x 12” x 1”, inside 
measurement, for then either 8 x 10, 
5 x 7, or both sizes, are very easily ac- 
commodated. The drawers should move 
freely, and should be light tight. If the 
cabinet is properly made, the only place 
where light-tightness need be particular- 
ly considered is the front end of the 
cabinet, and the problem of making this 
region light-proof is easily overcome. 
Suppose the drawer itself be made in 
the form of a simple rectangular box, 
open at the top, and adjusted so that its 
front end fits nicely into its place, but 
not tightly, and so that its front surface 
is flush with the front surface of the 
cabinet, or with the spacers between the 
drawers. It is obvious that in this case 
a little light will filter into the drawer 
through the crack at the top edge of the 
front. This is completely remedied, and 
the drawer finished, both as to light- 
tightness and appearance, by placing a 


in making the box light tight, particular- 
ly if the joints are covered with glue be- 
fore nailing, the main problem is that of 
making the hinged cover light tight. This 
is not much of a job, the principle being 
exactly that described in the case of the 
drawers. 

In the case of the box, the walls are 
made of two thicknesses of board, the 
outside thickness being one quarter incl. 
higher than the inside one. The lid is 
in two parts, a solid board (B) whicl 
fits into the space caused by the fact thé 
the outside part of each wall is highe 
than the inside part, and a second soli 
board (D) extending all the way to thi 
outside edges of the box. The light trai 
so formed should be painted dull blacl 
The lead weight (E) may be placed out- 
side, or inside of the lid near the front 
edge, as shown. 

Either of these devices is very easy 
to make, and one will wonder how he 
ever got along without it. 
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Pictures from Miniatures 


OR historical data, association value, 

esthetic effects, or general interest, 
photographs of miniature groups offer 
an excellent field. These groups are gen- 
erally assembled by a museum or his- 
torical society after painstaking research 
and are consequently quite accurate. 





This realistic picture full of detail was 
taken from a miniature only 4 ft. in length. 


The groups are usually from two to six 
feet long; the one illustrated is about 


four feet long. Customarily, the illumi- | 


nation is by top lighting and, as the 
groups are usually wall inserts about 
four or five feet from the floor, a snap- 


shot may be made without a tripod. The | 


illustration was made at f 2.8, 1/25 sec- 
ond, from a distance of ten feet. For such 
close work, a depth of focus scale is use- 
ful. 

If prints other than for your personal 
album are required, it might be well first 
to obtain permission from the institution. 
—Robert S. Holzman, New York, N.Y. 


Photographing of Coins 
CCASIONALLY you may want to 
photograph some rare or ancient 
coins, perhaps for record purposes. In 
such cases it is generally desirable to 





Same coin under two different lighting setups. 


show all possible detail on the face of the 
coins. The first few attempts to do this 
are apt to be unsatisfactory; but if you'll 
use the following simple lighting trick 
you'll have very good results. 

Instead of using flat, balanced lighting, 
as is the natural tendency, use a single 
light, placed on a level with the coins 
ind aimed directly across them. A 
?hotoflood bulb in a reflector will serve 
licely. There should be no reflecting 
surface on the shadow side of the coins, | 
since the contrastier the lighting the bet- 
er it will be. Make sure that the light 
does not shine down on the coins, but di- 
rectly across them. A black background 
should be used. Should it be desirable to 
illustrate the comparative size of the 
Coins, have someone hold them.—R. De- 
Witt Miller, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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LEARN Photography 
from these EXPERT 


Have you ever felt you would like to be an 
expert photographer . . . and be able to make 
the kind of photos that are published in the 
leading magazines, newspapers, and exhibited 


in salons? 


Have you ever considered photography as a 
profitable life-time career? ... or a sideline 
business in which there are many opportunities 
to earn an extra income? 


If you are ambitious to become a successful 
photographer, whether for pleasure or profit, 
the New York Institute offers you an oppor- 
tunity to train under noted photographic 
authorities. 





H. P. Sidel 
Natural Color 
Photography 





8S. F. Offenbach 
Portraiture 


Josephine Herrick 
Portraiture and 
Fashion Photography 


Courses are offered cover- 
ing Commercial, News, Por- 
trait, Advertising, Natural 
Color, Motion Picture and 
other branches of photogra- 
phy. 


individual 


Instruction 


All students enrolled at the Insti- 
tute are taught by the individual 
method of instruction. This applies 
to both the Resident and Home 
Study courses. Throughout the 
training, students work under the 
close supervision and personal guid- 
ance of the faculty members. Em- 
phasis is placed on the development 
of individuality, and initiative in 
creating original and distinctive ef- 
fects. 


Many of today’s outstanding pho- 
tographers owe their success to the 
Institute’s unique, individual meth- 
od of teaching. 


Personal Attendance 


and 


Home Study Training 


You can attend the Resident 
courses conducted in our modern, 
completely equipped studios, or en- 
roll in our famous Home Study 
course. The 





Chas. Korb 
Commercial 
Photography 





Ernest Stern 
Motion Picture Expert 


+. 





Mabel Pottenger 
Retouching and 
Coloring 





Waldheim 


Geo. Lo 
News Photography 


N. Y. I. plan of individual instruction 


enables you to start any time and work out a schedule 


to suit your convenience. 


Send for booklet 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


10 WEST 33 STREET 


(Dept. 99) 
Established 1910 


NEW YORK CITY 














A NEW PLAN OF | 
PHOTO INSTRUCTION | 


FOTOSHOP INSTITUTE 
OF THE CAMERA 


announces the most flexible system of in- 
struction ever offered You can now have 
personalized individual instruction by ap- 
pointment any hour of the day or evening 
to suit your convenience at very nominal 
rates, under competent practical instructors 
who are not only well-versed in theory, 
but who actually are experts in their field 
@ Advanced students can now progress. 

@ No minimum number of sessions. 

@ Student may take one or as many 

sons he desires. 

@ Complete courses or a single 
any subject are available. 
The Institute features complete courses in Color 
Photography for the beginner, advanced worker or 
professional. The latest approved and most prac- 
tical methods are taught simply and quickly. All 
modern cameras and equipment are available for 
students . . . Devin, Bermphol, Lerochrome, Cur- 

tis, ete. 


les- 


lesson on 





out-of-town visitor, here for a 
who may desire a few con- 
instruction on some 
there is no better 
Fotoshop In- 


For the 
short stay, 
densed periods of 
particular subject 
place to come to than the 
stitute. 











enlargers, studio available 
to students (and to general public) at a nominal 
charge. Purchasers of equipment at Fotoshop re 
ceive the benefit of Institute instruction in the use 
of same without charg 

Professional Photographers om be up-to-date! 
Write and inquire about our special color course 
for professionals. 


Address all inquiries to Director 


FOTOSHOP 
| INSTITUTE tue CAMERA 


EVERYONE’S TALKING ABOUT 


MINLARGEMENTS 


The Specialized service designed to 
satisfy the exacting requirements of 


Individual darkrooms, 








prices you can afford: 
Ulitra-fine grain developing. 
individual picture analysis. 

Expert ye cropping 

Selected double- weight aa? 

aper. 

Reprints, each 

12 exposures 2',x2'4% developed negatives $1 
enlarged to 5x5 

Reprints, each 8c 
All work done on money-back guarantee 


the miniature photographer. To you 
5 mm. roll developed ~— each 
P.O. Box 193 GRAND CENTRAL ANNEX 


who desire superior work, we offer, at 
picture enlarged to 3'2x 
New York, N. Y 
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Developing for 
By Charles Berger 


Grain | 


Fine 





INCE the advent of the miniature 
S camera there have come forward 
thousands of professionals and amateurs 
with finegrain theories, each professing 
to speak authoritatively, and most of 
them with a pet formula of their own. 
The purpose of this article is not to pro- 
pound an “ideal developer” nor to dis- 
credit those who are engaged in mer- 
chandising numerous developing formu- 
las, but to compare advantages and short- 
comings of the types in most general use. 

The sharpness and definition of the 
image are determined by the resolving 
power of the lens and the emulsion. The 
finegrain image does not waste detail. 
Modern emulsions, if properly exposed 
and developed, will register every finest 
detail caught by the precision lens. 

Of course we know that the super- 
sensitive emulsion has not the resolving 
power of the medium speed film. How- 
ever, the extreme sensitivity of the speed 
film makes it a very desirable tool of the 
photographer. Once and for all let it 
be settled: ultra speed and ultra fine- 
grain do not go together. 

The medium speed films of the Fino- 
pan, Panatomic, and “chrome type” film 
variety are by far the most satisfactory 
for 9 out of 10 amateurs. They possess 
adequate speed and give by far the best 
sharpness, definition, and latitude. 

Without exception, every finegrain de- 
veloper in wide use today is a variation 
of two basic formulas. These are the 
Eastman D-76 and the Sease formulas. 
The D-76 group is capable of the maxi- 
mum sharpness, definition and shadow 
detail but will give only a medium fine- 
grain structure. The Sease group is 
capable of microscopic grain but tends 
toward unsharpness and poor definition. 

The D-76 formula has long been used 
in motion picture work because of its 
excellent gradations. The grain struc- 
ture, while very satisfactory for motion 
pictures, is still too large for the average 
miniature worker. Therefore, several 
variations of this formula have been of- 
fered. One of these, the D-76R developer 
recently offered by the Eastman labor- 
atories, uses borax as its principal de- 
veloping agent as in the straight D-76. 
The D-76R is called a buffered borax 
developer because the addition of a small 
| quantity of boric acid acts as a restrainer 
on the more violent borax resulting in a 
finer grain structure without affecting the 
speed and shadow detail of the image. 

Another and perhaps more popular 
variation of D-76 is called DK-76x. This 
uses Kodalk, an improved alkali made by 
Eastman instead of borax, and contains 
a small quanity of potassium bromide as 
a restrainer. While the shadow speed of 
this developer is slightly lower than 
that of D-76, its grain structure is much 
finer and permits almost grainless en- 
largements up to ten diameters. It also 
is remarkable in its keeping qualities. 
Kodalk does not readily oxidize as does 
borax, and workers report using and 
keeping the same DK-76x for two years 


without any signs of it breaking down or 
deteriorating. Therefore, for the worker 
who uses a film size that does not often 
have to be enlarged more than ten 
diameters, DK-76x makes an ideal all 
around developer. 

Several years ago Dr. Sease of the Du- 
Pont laboratories offered a series of fine- 
grain formulas using the dye parapheny- 
lene diamine. These gave a microscopic- 
ally small grain structure that completely 
changed the prejudice against miniature 


cameras. Sease No. 3 is still used by 
many workers. However, this formula 
has the disadvantage of requiring at 


least double the normal exposure and 
even then the image gradations are 
rather poor. Since the Sease formulas 
were first announced, a host of develop- 
ers have appeared claiming both ultra 
finegrain and good gradation with only 
normal exposure. Most are minor varia- 
tions from the Sease formulas. We will 
consider only the most popular and 
widely used. 

They are called “compromise develop- 
ers” because they generally sacrifice 
some of the fine grain to obtain increased 
speed by adding a strong developing 
agent to Sease No. 3 or a like formula. 
When a small quantity of either pyro or 
metol is added, the developer is given 
terrific speed, about 114 times that of 
D-76, and has excellent shadow detail 
with a fine and even grain structure 
The use of pyro as a “compromise” has 
been limited because in combination with 
other chemicals it quickly oxidizes; ren- 
dering it unfit for use more than once or 
twice. However, Harry Champlin has 
formulated a pyro compromise developer 
called Champlin No. 15 which seems to 
have excellent keeping qualities. It has 
about 25% more speed than D-76 and 
gives a much finer grain combined with 
satisfactory gradations. Its chief disad- 
vantages are an unusually high chemical 
content, its cost, and inconvenience in 
preparation. 

A widely used finegrain developer is 
a “metol compromise” formula known as 
No. 12; its speed is about 50% more than 
that of D-76. Gradations are excellent 
and grain is about the same as Champlin 
No. 15. It will enlarge to 16 diameters 
showing very little grain. This should be 
the minimum enlargement standard 
developers for satisfactory use of the 
minicam. The No. 12 has not very good 
keeping qualities and instead of develop- 
ing ten rolls as is claimed for it, only fou! 
or five rolls can be developed satisfacto- 
rily in 32 ounces. This is because metol 
will rapidly oxidize during development 

Occasionally new trade-marked devel- 
opers are marketed, and perhaps one 
such may be actually new and better, bu! 
it is safest for the inexperienced man t 
stick to established formulas recom- 
mended by the film manufacturers who 
will eagerly seize upon anything which 
will improve the performance of thei 
negative materials. 


Sos biel a 
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Dress Up Your Prints 


(Continued from page 34) 
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n or | and so that it falls just inside the line. 
rker | With a blunt instrument, such as a tooth- 
{ten brush handle, large crochet hook, or the 

ten handle end of a pair of scissors, score 

all the mount by drawing the blunt end or 

edge along the straight-edge. Press hard 

Du- enough to force the fibers of the mount 
ine - down around the edge of the template. 
ny- Be careful not to run beyond the corners 
pic- of the template. oo eee - 
tely _ cis : AMERICAN BOLEX 
ture _— : 
l by se 
nula ¢- PIN TOOL 
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2) tee | SACLOWE YOUR NEGATIVES 


kh 


1ulas ~ . 
rw i PROTECT THEM @G@114L SCRATCHES 


ultra 














only With pins holding the mount in position FINGER MARKS, BRITTLENESS, AND CURL 

aria- over the template, the embossing is done : 

. will with a dull, smooth-edged tool, as shown. If you value your negatives—if they mean anything to you as a record of your 
and life, your family, your travels— protect them with CINELAC. 

———_. ee CINELAC preserves all kinds of film for a lifetime—miniature camera negatives, 
elop- which are handled so much before and during enlarging—large negatives, color 
rifice transparencies, and all motion picture film. 
eased Untreated emulsion of film is easily scratched, and readily damaged by finger 
oping marks. Subject to the ravages of time, it is affected by changes of temperature and 
mula Ped —— — + humidity. Enlarger-lamp heat causes an uneven withdrawal of the moisture from 








the emulsion, with the annoying result that the negative curls and is hard to 


To or : : 
mc handle. CINELAC permeates and becomes part of the emulsion, seasoning and 


Two types of double-embossing are shown 













































—— in these cross-section views of mounts. rendering it resistant to scratches and finger marks. CINELAC 
. “ also fixes the moisture in the emulsion, keeping the negative 
etall : ‘ flat and pliable in spi f climati iti ; 
area Do this along all four sides of the panel, forever puaite im spite of climatic conditions 
” has until the embossing is sharp and uniform. BEST PROTECTION FOR MOVIE FILM 
a: You are now ready to mount the print. Motion picture film is commonly damaged in four different ways — 
1 with a : ‘ P scratched surface—warping or curling—torn or weakened perforations 
hate Embossing may be done after a picture is i 
ce or mounted, but it is much better to do it “Rainy” projection is usually caused by particles of emulsion deposited 
: first on the aperture plate and baked hard by the heat of the projection lamp, 
n has ys M scratching the film as it moves during projection. CINELAC permeates 
elope! Some photographers use a long strip of the emulsion, toughening it to resist scratches and prevent particles 
‘ari cardboard instead of a panel moving it from scraping off. Projection-lamp heat often causes uneven withdrawal 
ms t : ; . 3 : of moisture from untreated emulsion, resulting in warping and curling 
It has as required for each side. This strip goes of the film. This condition leads to torn and weakened perforations. 
8 and under the mount, the straight-edge above, CINELAC-treated films can be enjoyed 
er ne . . . : time and again—year after year. An 
1 with and their projecting ends serve as a guide Sento eta taunts tar A Gisele Un os ee 
Riaak. for aligning the edges. Instead of card- midifier—CINELAC keeps them in good 
weaieal board for the strip or template, sheet pp rh of low —— 
a ] ° " . 2-oz. bottie of CINELAC—enough for 
in: aluminum, fiber, or other suitable mate- 5,000 aq. in. of negatives—costs $1.00 
rial can be used. Metal will givea sharp- CINELAC 1S USED BY 
per is er impression than cardboard. BIG MOTION PICTURE LABS 
on i In addition to simple sunken panels, & U. S. GOVT. DEPARTMENTS 
e than you can manipulate the process to pro- res 
ee Oe ee eae Cie see your deoilery ~=AAMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, INC. 
amplir raisec instead of sunken. is better to De rte -t6- 155 EAST 44th STREET ‘ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
meters use, instead of a rectangle of cardboard | & 
uld be as described, a larger sheet with a rec- ’ 
acd a tangular opening in it the size of the 
of the panel, so the tool marks will be made on 
y good the back of the mount. Of course, if you If you own a Contax or a Leica 
velop- use a straight strip, merely shift it to the you, too, should have it 
ly fou! outside of the line to be embossed. Dou- coupled to a Mendelsohn 
tock ble panels can be made. The center one Speedgun. For Contax two “a your Contax 
; can be below the larger panel, or it can models are available .. . ZC-2 Ss a ZC-2 i 
| meto! project ab ‘t. The latt : the for Contax II at $25.00... peedgun "=o is 
ye ject above it. e latter gives A 
pment . ZC-3 for Contax III at $25.00. all that you claim 
effect of a sunken border. And of course Oo Peg wey Be the L-2 ; i 
devel- agp d : me model for Leica, e L- it to be. It is the 
the process can be reversed to give a at $25.00 : 
ads raised border around the print. Th — sw most satisfactory 
er, bu Embossing will improve the appearance age Seen P outfit that I have 
wan't f nic . inted 1 h f gun for practically every cam- t tried.” 
we of pictures printed on arge s eets Oo era. See them at your dealer, yet tried. 
recom- paper and masked so that a wide border or write for details to Dept. 
rs wht results, the embossing being done in the PP-A. Madein U.S.A. Cc. A. M. 
which border area to produce a frame for the Seymour, Conn 
re e 
f their picture. It can be used also for dressing S. MENDELSOHN Y . 


up photographic Christmas cards, place 
Cards, posters, and so on.— 









202 East 44th Street New York City 


































Automatically controls 
the widest range of 
under and over exposure. 


Gives unsurpassed fine- 
ness of grain with un- 
usual brilliance 

brings out middle tones 
necessary for reproduc- 


iW AsSPPAE ing full detail of origi- 
nal subject matter... 

nme oni Unusually good keep- 

ewan ing qualities ... no re- 
energizing . .-non- 
staining . makes 1 
Quart for developing 
15 rolls. 








On Sale at all dealers 7 5 Cc 


Write for full details of Ray-Del 
Picture Contest, Dept. A-? 
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~ Examine this : 
LIBRARY 
of 


AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


for 10 days on approval 




















vols. 
1117 pages 


D°? you want new adventures in photography? Do 
you want more hours of fun with your camera? 
Do you want pictures that will win greater approval? 
Do you want quick, plain answers to questions on 
posing, lighting, exposing, developing, printing? Here 
is a set of books that brings you all these things— 
teaches you photographic technique—gives needed 
data, formulas, pointers, cautions—describes methods 
step by step—suggests picture subjects and photo- 
graphic pastimes—everything, in short, to make you 
a more expert photographer and also le ad through 
many interesting byways of photographic cnjoyment. 


Hundreds of ideas and methods for getting the 
most out of average photographic equipment 





—getting outdoor, indoor, table- 
top, trick, action, child and 
other pictures: subjects, posing 
exposing 


Contains 
Deschin’s NEW 
WAYS IN PHO- 
TOGRAPHY 
Deschin’s MAK- 
ING PICTURES 
WITH THE MINI- 
ATURE CAMERA 
Herrschaft and 
Deschin’s LIGHT- 
ING IDEAS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Henney’s COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR THE AM-] —taking and making color prints, 
ATEUR etc., etc 


reguiar and special lighting, 
building lighting equipment 


—developing, printing, 
dodging, bleaching, 
touching, ete 


enlarging 
toning, re- 


—making transparencies 
cards, photomurals, etc 
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10 days’ examination-Special Price-Easy Terms 
SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me the Library of Amateur Photography for 10 days 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.45, 
plus few cents postage and $2.00 monthly for four months, 
or return books postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accom- 
panied by remittance of first insté alment.) 
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A Professional 


Defends 


(Continued from page 38) 


Licensing 
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believe this a square deal for the local 
professional? The only way to‘ equalize 
this ratio is to make it impossible for this 
type of itinerant to operate. This can be 
done only through licensing laws. 

Now let’s consider this briefly from 
the public’s standpoint. The great 
masses of the American public are still 
grossly lacking in knowledge of the 
simplest principles of photography. They 
are thus easy victims of these itinerant 
racketeers. The worst feature is that the 
public has no recourse against padded 
C.0O.D. shipments, overcharges, inferior 
work, fading pictures, unkept promises, 
etc. The itinerant is in another state 
when the fraud is discovered and the 
amount involved rarely warrants legal 
procedure. The victim also is ashamed of 
the fact that he has been played for a 
sucker, and does not wish it made public. 

It all boils down to this: All the plans, 
schemes, laws, and ordinances of the past 
have done little or nothing toward cor- 
recting these troubles, which indeed 
steadily grow worse. They have all been 
directed toward punishing the offender 
if he is caught and proven guilty of fraud. 
Mr. Liuni says this is hard to do. I say 
it’s impossible. The only way to rectify 
the trouble is to stop it before it starts, 
through the licensing laws. 

Probably the greatest harm effected is 
the loss of respect for the whole photog- 
raphic profession by the public. There 
are three main reasons why the photog- 
raphic profession has not reached the 
place it deserves in the public esteem: 
1. It has set no standards of entrance 
requirements. 2. Crooks and incompe- 
tents are found in too great numbers 
within its ranks. 3. It has no unified 
state licensing laws. 

If it’s all wrong for photographers to 
have licensing laws, why is it not also 
wrong for the lawyers, doctors, engineers 
and architects to have them? Oh, yes! 
the doctors are involved with public 
health and morals. How do the lawyers 
affect public health? Public health and 
morals have very little to do with it. 
These older professions have gradually 
educated the public and the law-makers 
to see their need of standards and licens- 
ing laws that would protect the public 
and themselves from unscrupulous and 
incompetent practitioners. Could you 
conceive of a person today who would 
wish to drop all standards of law and 
medicine and let any one practice who 
could purchase a set of law books or a 
stethoscope? Such an idea would be 
considered insane. Then why let anyone 
practice professional photography who 
can buy a second-hand camera? 

Now we come to the boiling point. 
What is the difference between the pro- 
fessional and the amateur photographer? 
I am frank to admit it is a hard line to 
draw and harder to put into words. We 
have tried to define the amateur in such 
terms as to insure no infringement of his 
previously discussed rights and yet so de- 
fine the amateur that the undesirable pro- 


fessional could not continue to ply his 
trade under the guise of the amateur. 

Mr. Liuni mentions Anton Bruehl, Val- 
entino Sarra, and other great photog- 
raphers as having come up from the ama- 
teur ranks. Why is it that more good 
amateurs are not entering the profes- 
sional field? It’s because the profession 
as it exists in most states offers them no 
protection. If the photographic profes- 
sion had good licensing laws in every 
state, offering the prospective young 
photographer the same protection that 
the legal regulations offer the young law- 
yer, you would find many fine young 
men opening studios in small towns 
where there are few or no studios but 
which support several young doctors and 
lawyers. If the amateurs will join us in 
this movement to clean up and raise the 
standards of our profession they will be 
helping us to make places for them in 
our ranks. 

I am confident that there are just two 
reasons why the organized amateurs are 
fighting our movement, one a small, in- 
consequential reason, and the other a 
major reason that needs to be fully dis- 
closed. The first reason is that there may 
be a few amateurs who wish to invade 
the professional field without meeting its 
requirements and who would thus be in- 
clined to agitate in the amateur organiza- 
tions against any move toward curtailing 
their professional activities. This is not 
the true amateur spirit and this type of 
amateur is rare. 

The other reason, so important to all of 
us and so much more responsible for the 
amateur opposition to licensing laws, is 
that paid propaganda is being devised and 
spread among the amateur groups by the 
one type of professional who is affected 
by these laws. This type has no love for 
photography—his only interest is the 
money he can get out of making a racket 
of a respectable vocation. He has no pride 
in his work—his only thought is the hope 
that it will last until he can clear the 
state. He cares not what the public may 
think of the profession because of his 
actions. He further knows that he has no 
defense against these worthy laws that 
would end his racket. But he does re- 
alize that if he can turn the amateur 
against this movement by means of false 
propaganda, this last straw may be his 
lifesaver. 

So why should you amateurs fight us 
and organize to prevent us from cleaning 
up and improving what is our beloved 
profession and your beloved hobby? In- 
stead, let’s get together and straighten 
out our differences. 

Don’t advocate “They shall not pass.” 
Instead, help us to express the law so 
that it will benefit all true lovers of 
photography, for the sake of the future of 
photography.—™ 


[This article has been abbreviated to fit 
a given space. The full text can be ob- 
tained by writing to the author, 144 Vic- 
toria Ave., Hampton, Va.—Eb.] 
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Handy Film-Drying Cabinet 
OU can build an efficient dryer for 
cut and roll film at home with little 

effort, and make it any desired size. If 
designed for both cut and roll film, it 








Cabinet ready 


for use. 


should be about 24” high by 12” square. 
Of course, if 36-exposure lengths of 35 
mm film are to be dried in the cabinet, it 
will have to be even higher. 

The required material is easily obtained 
and inexpensive: boards for the box itself 
(preferably about 34” thick); a dozen or 

film clips; 2 small metal rods (brass 
curtain rod is good for the purpose); 
square foot of hardware cloth (wire 
mesh) ; 2 hinges; and an electric fan. All 
the items except the lumber and the fan 
may be obtained at the ten cent store. I 
obtained a very serviceable electric fan 
for $1.29. It is about 10” in diameter, 
fitting into the box very neatly, as shown. 

Cut openings in the top and bottom 
boards for the intake and outlet of air, as 
shown in the photo. The openings should 
be covered with a fine mesh cloth to keep 
out dust and dirt. Nail two strips of 
wood 12” long inside the box on each side, 
and about 6” from the top, to which the 
hardware cloth is to be fastened. The 
hardware cloth serves as a support for the 
fan and diffuses the air blast to some 
extent. Do not try to substitute window 
screening. It is too fine, and impedes the 
circulation of air. 

The rods are used to anchor the clips 
which in turn hold the negatives. Nega- 
tives will dry in 20 or 25 minutes. If 
faster drying is desired, one or more elec- 
tric lights may be installed in the bottom 
of the dryer. Negatives will dry quickly, 
evenly, and without catching any dust or 
lint 

The films should be wiped free of water 
with a vicose sponge before being put 
into the dryer. Two sponges are even 
better. The best method of wiping that 
I have found is to suspend the film from 
a clip, take the two sponges and start at 
the top, using the edges of the sponges. 
Squeeze down once only. Do not wipe 
down several times. 

If you do not have tools to make your 
own box, many cabinet shops will build 
you one for approximately a dollar. My 
dryer also serves as a very handy stool 
in the workroom.—S. E. Sampsell, Culver 


City, Calif. 
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FILM SPLICER 


FOR BOTH 8mm and 16mm 


SILENT AND SOUND FILM 
| Ad 











EASY AND a7 
ACCURATE 


CINEA 30 is fast and efficient. You can splice film easier with CINEA30 be- 


each operation, holding it firmly with steel spring tension. 





CINEA 
FILM CEMENT 


FOR 35mm, 16mm, and 8mm FILM 
BOTH NITRATE AND ACETATE BASE 
The perfect film cement to use with the 
Cine 30 or any other good splicer, CiNEA 
Cement joins film quickly, yet seals 


Flim cemes’ 





a splice that is stronger than the 
film itself. Cinea Cement per bottle 



























Complete with 312” focus f 4.5 Wollensak Velostigmat 


Here is a Super Value made possible by quantity production and selling only direct to the 
user. This model is of almost unlimited capacity. Its lever locking, vibration proof upper 
assembly is second to none 48” upright gives 13 linear diameters enlargement 


in rigidity. 
on worktable; diameter first quality ground and polished condensers 


22 on the floor; 4%” 


give intense, even illumination’ for any size prints; opal glass may also be used. High-low 
light control, for matching light to dense or thin negatives; ‘‘on” and ‘‘off’’ foot switch, 
| leaves both hands free for ‘‘dodging’’ the print. 


Micro focusing screw mount, %” up and 

Re er turn; dustiess metal negative carrier (no glass used or necessary) for cut 
ill perform alongside of any 214x3l4 

irrespective of price. $37.50 delivered. 


down movement 
or uncut film. 
larger, 


Order ae All Prices Are Postpaid, subject to return within 
ten days and money cheerfully refunded. All Min Largers have 
onet quality double condensers; micro focusing screw mount, 

” movement — turn; high-low light congrot and foot switch. 
Ai lenses supplied have iris diaphragm, Mreular on request. 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN 


506 N. State Street, Dept. B-11 
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Chicago, U.S. A. 
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CINEA 30 SPLICER, complete 


See your local dealer or 
write to Department GC-3 


FOR 35MM TO 156"x15e@”.. 


With Flange for C-C2 Argus 
With Flange for Leica Lenses 
With Flange for Foth Derby Lenses 
With Flange for Perfex Lenses 
With Flange for Univex Mercury 


cause fewer movements are necessary and every working part is always 
handy. And you can make more accurate splices, because five staggered pins 
and tightly fitting covers hold the film securely and exactly aligned, and 
because CINEA 30 automatically brings the film precisely into position for 


CINEA 30 is all-metal and preci- 
sion-built, assuring clean splices 
in which the film ends are lapped 
with absolute accuracy and the 
pressure plate applies strong, 
even pressure to make a perfect 
splice that should never break. 


+10 


AMERICAN BOLEX CO., 155 EAST 44th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


This 23”x 33" Super MIN LARGER 


OPTS PUT OO TTT $27.50 Same as 214x314, but with 24” 5 50 
The 214x314 fitted to take the lens and lensboard of the upright; 3 diame ter condensers 
Miniature Speed Graphic. No othe or flange, etc., necessary. and 2” focus f 3.5 be gene: Ve- 7.50 
FOR NEGS. _UP TO 2/4"x2"/> lostigmat, only $29.50; without lens $17. 
| With 3” £ 4.5 Wollensak Velostigmat. Same $ 50 postpaid. Please State. bse Carrier Desire 
|} aS 214x314, het with 24” upright: 41” di- SAVE MONEY! 
ameter condensers to enlarge fall yore ‘poe ket — ° 
(156”x212"); half #120 214” negatives. With- 
out lens, $21.00. ‘With KOREL tC E “REEL E, 2x flange or NA- if you can use your camera lens 
TIONAL GRAFLEX mount, $22.50. x24” baseboard, . : 
$1.25; 48” upright in place of 24” $1. 29 extra: opal bulb, With This 35 mm to 1[5%xlI5 
50c eaten 


ens. 


Min | Lene 
$18. 
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Wins Prize 


in Snapshot Contest 


Because VICTOR Lights multiply 
the effectiveness of photo-lamps 
many times, this picture was pos- 
sible—and proved a prize winner. 
Only three No. 1 photoflood lamps 
were used—yet the shutter speed 
of 1/50 second at £/5.6 was ample. 
Three “Special Petite’ Units like 
that illustrated, were used. 


The “Special Petite” 


VICTOR 


Fotoflood Unit 


with 9-inch parabolic reflec- 


tor, strong spring clamp, im- 60 * 
proved ball swivel, 10-ft. rub- 





ber cord and plug. For No. 1 
Floodbulbs 


There are over 40 VICTOR Light 
ing Units, for all sizes of flood- and 
flashbulbs; a new VICTOR Spot- 
lite, flash Synchronizer and Sun- 
flector which youll want, and 
several other products bearing the 
famous VICTOR name. Demand a 
VICTOR, when you buy. 


Buy from Dealers 


Write for our new folder which tells 
HOW to make indoor snapshots. 


James H. Smith & Sons Corp. 
1198 Colfax Street Griffith, Indiana 








Policy covers losses resulting from Fire, 
glary. Accidental | “Des nage, 
rauses Coverage is al 
everywhere. 


SC sna le in cost? ite for complete particulars today 


R. i Muckley & Co. 


THE Mi eg TOWER 
CHICAGO S. A. 








RISK CAMERA INSURANCE 


Protect Your Entire Equipment 


Theft, Bur- 

sar ee Hazards and other 

sk World Wide. Adjusters 

Why risk shan of expensive equipment 

when Complete and Dependable Protection is so rea- 
Wr 











RELOADED 
CARTRIDGES /or 


Leica and Argus Camsras 
Reloaded & Guaranteed Ad us, 
using Name Brand 
a Pa PAN X SUPER X 

INFRA RED. 
WE FURNISH CARTRIDGES 


Mati Orders Promptly F tiled 
PO. Box 935 Calit 


36 EXPOSURES 


35) 


3 for $1.00 
RUBY FILM CO. 


Hollywood, 











Learn to light portraits effectively. See 
page 14 of the February, 1939, issue of 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. Copies are 
still available for 35c. 
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The Man Who Covers Hollywood 


(Continued from page 23) 





His first professional picture was made 
in 1809. He paid for summer vacations 
with pictures made after school. After 
graduation came a desire to travel—to 
see the world through a groundglass. 
An enlistment in the regular army, at the 
age of sixteen, did not solve the problem. 
He requested foreign service, but was 
sent to join General Pershing’s Punitive 
Expedition, chasing the Mexican bandit, 
Villa. The chase ended unsatisfactorily 
and Fink asked to be transferred to 
France where a real war was in progress. 
Instead, he was shipped to San Francisco, 
where for the next three years he drove 
an army ambulance. Before long he was 
the richest enlisted man in the outfit. 
Fink’s camera was paying dividends. 
Pictures of his buddies in uniform had 
a ready market. His darkroom was a 
blanket thrown over the ambulance. 

When the war ended he came to Holly- 
wood, looking for a job. He didn’t get 
one. Life without a camera was unthink- 
able. He took a three months course in 
radio telegraphy, and during the next 
three or four years made sixteen trips 
around the world as wireless operator on 
various tankers and passenger liners. 
Whenever his ship docked at a foreign 
port he was one of the first to land. With 
a still camera in one hand and an Eyemo 
movie camera in the other, he made 
countless stills and many thousand feet of 
movie film. He expanded the scope of his 
operations and began to make _ back- 
grounds for advertising agencies. Next 
came travelogues. Always his eyes were 
on his ultimate goal—Hollywood. Now he 
is the dean of the fan magazine photog- 
raphers. 

Fan magazine photography pays well. 
Salaries begin at $100 a week. Competi- 
tion for the jobs is keen, and only the 
best producers remain. Fink has been 
on the job in Hollywood for eighteen 
years. His Beverly Hills home and new 
Lincoln car attest to his ability to give 
the editors of Photoplay the type of pic- 
tures they must have. They pay for re- 
sults, and they get them. 

Not every movie star is the beautiful, 
glamorous creature she appears to be on 
the screen. The brilliant California sun 
and the equally revealing crispness of 
flashlights have a way of showing up 
physical imperfections. For these people 
Fink reserves the Graphic, because it 
gives a negative large enough to be re- 
touched. 

He uses the Graphic when working in 
dimly lighted night clubs, too dark for 
accurate focusing with the Contax. There 
are a number of these lovey-dovey spots 
in Hollywood. One of the trick contrap- 
tions on his Graphic is a clever little 
gadget which throws a beam of light. 
This is racked into focus, and quicker 
than you can say, “Hold that clinch,” 
the scene is recorded, though never with- 
out the subjects’ knowledge. 

Prints for reproduction are made in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
engraver, which means that the fineness 


of the screen and the paper stock must 
be taken into consideration. A combina- 
tion of a fine screen and a slick stock 
calls for prints which are warm in tone 
and have a long range. Enlargements for 
Photoplay have these qualities. For his 
other magazines a snappier print is made. 

He never uses soft-focus lenses. All 
his negatives are made “tack-sharp.” If 
the subject’s face shows lines or wrinkles 
he enlarges through fine black mesh, 
sometimes using as many as four thick- 
nesses. 

He uses two enlargers—an Eastman 
Auto-Focus for the 4x5 negatives, and a 
214x244 Simmon Omega with an adapter 
for 35 mm film. Before making final 
prints he makes 4x5 contact prints from 
the Graphic negatives and enlargements 
of the same size from the miniatures. 
These prints are used for studying com- 
position and as a guide to cropping. 

This is what Fink has to say of candid 
camera photography: “Candid pictures 
got off to a bad start. The designation 
was used for a type of photography which 
should never exist. It was a name applied 
by some people who did not properly un- 
derstand the use of the miniature. They 
turned in grainy, out-of-focus prints, but 
so long as they succeeded in ridiculing 
their subjects they were satisfied. In my 
own work I never make an exposure un- 
til my subjects are aware that I am 
shooting. I don’t try to catch people off- 
guard, and furthermore, since the day I 
made my first picture in Hollywood, I 
have followed one definite rule. It’s a 
religion with me. I always submit my 
pictures to the stars before publication. 
These people are my friends. Their live- 
lihood is based on their screen appear- 
ances and personalities and I don’t intend 
to destroy them. 

“Every photographer who has ever 
come to Hollywood with the idea that he 
could shoot off-color pictures of movie 
stars has invariably lasted only a short 
while. The reason for this is understand- 
able. We fellows here work continuously 
with the same small group. We shoot the 
same faces over and over again. The 
stars read every movie magazine, and 
through their clipping services they see 
every picture which has been made. 
Mediocre photographers and those who 
try to produce embarrassing pictures 
soon find themselves barred from the 
homes of the stars, and from the movie 
lots. When this happens there can be 
only one consequence—the photographers 
lose their jobs.” 

Getting onto a movie set to make stills 
while a production is in progress is a 
privilege extended to only a few. Unless 
the lensman belongs to the cameramen’s 
union, he is admitted only when a fully- 
paid union man accompanies him. This 
costs the studio thirty-five dollars a day. 
For a ten-minute visit to a set the cost 
is the same. A further handicap is that 
directors do not welcome outside photog- 
raphers. Their presence is a nuisance, 
for even the quietest miniature shutter 
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can be picked up by the microphone. 
When this happens the scene is ruined, 
and must be re-shot. That costs real 
money. Fink has solved the problem by 
building a small “blimp” to silence his 
camera and as a result he can work at 
arm’s length from the mike. As one of 
the charter members of the cameramen’s 
union Fink has asked me to say to any 
of the readers of PopuLtark PHOTOGRAPHY 
who may have contracted the fever to 
work in Hollywood that membership in 
the union costs $500. 

Ask Fink the name of his favorite star, 
and he will reply, “Joan Crawford.” 
Then take cover. He is an endless talker 
and will tell you that Miss Crawford is 
best liked because she is the most co- 
operative and considerate person in the 
cinema town. He likes her, too, because 
she has no “best” side, and her pictures 
never require retouching. Rudy Vallee 
is another of his favorites. He taught 
both of them the intricacies of miniature 
camera photography. Now they and 
many others among the stars have their 
own elaborate darkrooms. Wally Beery, 
Mischa Auer, Miriam Hopkins, Amos and 
Andy, Clark Gable, and Anita Louise are 
others who have learned the art of min- 
icaming from Fink. And it’s a fact that 
they have produced some excellent pic- 
tures. The stellar pupil is Robert Mont- 
gomery whose work has appeared in Life 
and been exhibited at several salons. 

This is Fink’s philosophy: “Many years 
in Hollywood have taught me that these 
people are really swell. It’s my theory, 
and it has been proven right, that unless 
you admire the people you are working 
with, you will never get along.” 

His day begins at ten in the morning. 
From then until noon he works among the 
flowers in the spacious garden of his 
Beverly Hills home. At twelve-thirty he 
takes up a station in front of the Brown 
Derby, or Sardi’s, and catches the stars, 
many in screen make-up, as they arrive 
for luncheon dates. His afternoons vary 
between visits to sets where important 
productions are being filmed, and assign- 
ments to the homes of the stars. 

From nine until midnight, he haunts 
the top-notch night spots. One or two 
evenings a week he spends at the homes 
of his photographic pupils, teaching them 
the hows and whys of developing and 
printing. 

His advice to the free-lance is, “Don’t 
come to Hollywood. The field is closed 
to all but staff men. Every publishing 
group has its own photographer. News- 
papers get their pictures from one of the 
four national picture syndicates. Even if 
by some remote chance you did get a 
corking picture, there would be no outlet 
for it. And don’t think that a camera 
in one hand and a bag of flashbulbs over 
your shoulder are an open sesame. Every 
press photographer carries a police iden- 
tification card, complete with thumb print 
and photo. To say that would-be gate 
Crashers are discouraged is putting it 
mildly.” 

Fink’s model darkroom was designed 
for ease of operation. It is spotlessly 
clean. Steps have been reduced to a 
minimum. One room serves as his office 
and also houses the dryer, print straight- 
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@ The Botex Douse-Eicut makes better movies because 
it is a precision-built instrument designed in every detail to produce films of superior 
quality. Versatile and adaptable, the BoLEx DouBLe-Eicut provides the means—with- 
out need of accessories—for making fades, lap-dissolves, super-impositions, slow motion, 
animations, and close-ups—the same techniques you see on the professional screen. 
The product of E. Paillard & Co., internationally famous as the makers of precision 
mechanisms, BoLEx incorporates many outstanding features which are found in no other 
8mm motion picture camera. It provides for exposure of 14 feet of double-eight film 


(equivalent to 28 feet of 16mm film) at one winding of spring motor . . . complete Jens 
interchangeability ... speeds from 8 to 64 frames . . . automatic threading, with loops 
formed mechanically ... forward and reverse filming by hand crank . . . critical focusing 


through lens on groundglass...single-frame release—eight-frame hand crank... ability to 
change film spools in only a few seconds... parallax-correcting view finder giving exact 
field for three different lenses with proper magnification through optically corrected glass. 


Bo.ex Dous_e-E1¢HtT—with Hugo Meyer Kino Plasmat 
F/1.5 lens, $275.00. (Price subject to change without 
notice.) The BoLEx DousBLe-Eicur is identical in every 
particular—size, appearance, and 
quality—with the world-famous “pro- 
fessional” Botex SIxTEEN (16mm). 


BOLEX PROJECTORS 


Bo.ex Projectors—like Bo.ex Cameras—are 
precision-built. They make projection easy, 
smooth, faultless. One model—the G 816— 
projects both 8mm and |émm film. Beautifully 
finished in gray and chrome, sells for $235.00. 





For complete details see your local dealer or write Dept. H-6 


CAMERAS 10% Down 10% Monthly 











HERE ARE A FEW EXAMPLES OF 
THE MOST CONVENIENT TERMS NEW CAMERAS 
IN AMERICA. Complete lines of- List Down Monthly 
tone decnvieaice “folder “on } nay hd Price Payment es 
era you want. Or nd 25c th, OP tac cc een eee eset ainkions diesel $ 25.00 4.00 $ 4.00 
Ranceees, 6 & Catalo , Mustrated be- @ Pare err ree co Bee 6.00 Ry 
= 2 € pages, @ Leica Standard Model—Elmar 3.5 lens. 87.50 9.00 0.00 
173. illustrations. Many valuable © Miniature Speed Graphic 2'/4x3!4—K.A. 14.5 tit. 60 12.00 12.00 
@ Automatic pempenes i ARERR ETS Pe) = 152.50 17.50 16.00 
Send © Korelle Reflex ic MEE WD. 6 sccsce0es 30.00 00 00 
a a orelle Reflex I— assar 3. BEB. cs cccvecees x ad 
@ Perfex 44—f2.8 lens. Si SS Siege 47.50 5.00 5.00 
ad @ Bel & Howell Filmo 141-A, I6mm......... 115.00 12.00 13.00 
25e @ Cine Kodak Eight Model 60................ 67.50 7.00 8.00 
kefuntea USED CAMERAS (Fully Guarantee i) 
ee. 8 Tre rt . 
on Rr eer eer 22:90 4.00 4.00 
first @ Leica Ii!-b—Summar 50mm f2 lens......... 195.00 20.00 21.00 
ding © GED oc aeeeeaed sous <cpaisecenvaan 39.50 4.00 5.00 
purchase. @ Certo Dollina 11—Radionar f2.9 lens........ 29.50 4.00 
® Robot Model !i—Zeiss Biotar f2 jens LY eacatamia 140.00 14.00 16. 











NATIONAL TARGET « SUPPLY CO. FERED 1255 25th st. W.W., Wash.,D.C. 
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Non- 
Breakable! 
Guaranteed! 


B-F MOVIE FILTERS 


IN SLIP-ON MOUNTS 


SINGLE 75¢ - 41.00 


FILTERS 
Over 25,000 professional and amateur 
photographers use these I-piece, plano- 
parallel, optilite filters. Free of aberrations, 
non-distorting, fade proof! 


Size ‘‘A’’ fits Eastman, Keystone and Bell & 
Howell 8mm cameras with f 3.5 and f 2.7 
lenses, and Field Model No. 75 (16mm). In 
K2 medium yellow, Xl] medium green, 23A 
medium red and HI (Haze filter), 75¢ each. 
“A” filter sunshade, 75¢. 

Size ‘'B’’ fits Eastman 16mm f 1.9, Keystone 
16 mm telephoto, Bell & Howell 16mm f 2.7 
(Filmo models 70 and 141). “B” size filters 
in same colors as “A”, $1.00 each. ‘’B”’ 
filter sunshade, $1.00. 


FILTER SETS 
Four filters and sunshade in carry- 


ing case. Size “A”, $3.75 
Size ‘’B’’, Set $4.50 








B-F MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 B Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send for Catalogue of American-made Phot 


cessories — Cable Releases, Still Photo Filters, 
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EMPIR oot Underco 

with Rustpr 

Newly improved, the scien 
tific WHIRLPOOL has one-piece metal 
shell, baked white high-gloss finish, 
and now, @ special rustproof under- 
coating. Five-channel inlet keeps wa 
ter moving, clever baffle plate prevents 
clogging the simple = finger-operated 
drainage valve Sleeve-valve bottom 
opening drains hypo-laden water first, 
for quicker, cleaner washing Stands 
7” bigh on three strong feet, with in- 
side diameter of 18” and depth of 4”. 


Descriptive leaflet on request 
PRICE $5.50 At Your Dealer’s or Direct From 


M [e [D © 15 West 47th Street 


New York City 
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ener, and retouching bench. A second, 
smaller room, is used solely for mixing 
chemicals. A ceiling vent and fan carry 
off any tiny specks of floating chemicals. 
The third room is for printing. A sink 
is on one side, the enlarging machines on 
the other. The fourth room is for de- 
veloping negatives. Walls are light green. 
“Black walls are unnecessary,” Fink says. 
“The reflected light has the same charac- 
teristics as the light source itself.” 

In his negative room is a club-sized 
electric refrigerator which furnishes ice 
for cooling his solutions in summer. Cir- 
culating water, jacketed around the vari- 
ous solutions, insures even temperature 
for both developer and hypo and prevents 
reticulation. 

When you see Fink’s work in the fan 
magazines remember this: He always 
shoots to emphasize a person’s best char- 
acteristics. In real life, if a five-thou- 
sand a week star has a nose which is too 
long, he sets his camera low to shorten 
its appearance. If her hair is done in 
the latest style he shoots to show it to 
best advantage. If her petticoat hangs 
too low he calls attention to it before 
making his shot. 

Fink carries badges from the Los An- 
geles and Beverly Hills Police Depart- 
ments. He is a Los Angeles County 
deputy sheriff, an honorary patrolman in 
the California Highway Patrol, and has 
a fire department red light and siren on 
his car. He’s a prodigious letter writer. 
Anyone wanting further information 
about his photographic procedure can 
write him in care of Photoplay Mag- 


azine, Hollywood.—® 





Railroad Pictures 
(Continued from page 29) 








One time, for example, there was a 
report that somewhere in the vicinity of 
Fort Bragg, Calif., was an old logging 
engine of a type not used since 1915. It 
took four trips to the vicinity before 
Joslyn found the old-timer. Finally, 
after many inquiries, it was located in an 
old building which had been boarded up 
on all sides except for a small door. The 
engine still rested on a track in the build- 
ing, but the outside track leading up to 
the building had been torn up, except 
for a few feet. In order to get a good 
picture, it was necessary to tear off one 
end of the building and pull the engine 
out onto the few remaining feet of track. 

Occasionally, following a hobby like 
Joslyn’s leads to an important discovery. 
For several years the Railroad and Loco- 
motive Historical Society had been trying 
to find out what had happened to the 
J. W. Bowker No. 21 engine of the Vir- 
ginia and Truckee Railroad. One of the 
oldest locomotives in the west, it seemed 
to have disappeared in thin air. Even 
records of the railroad failed to reveal 
what might have happened to it. After 
an exhaustive search on the part of many 
enthusiasts and railroad historians, nearly 
everybody gave up except Joslyn. 

One summer, however, Joslyn went on 
a “snooping” trip, browsing around in 
various railroading localities just to see 
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what he could find. The trip took him to 
Hobart Mills, scene of a gigantic Cali- 
fornia lumbering operation. Going into 
an old building which had not been used 
for many years, he discovered an ancient 
locomotive. He recognized it at once as 
being of the same design as the engine for 
which he had been searching. A little 
investigation and scraping off of paint re- 
vealed that it was the long-hunted J. W. 
Bowker No. 21. 

When logging operations finally ceased 
at Hobart Mills and the equipment was 
sold, the company presented the J. W. 
Bowker to the California Branch of the 
Railway Locomotive Historical Society. 

If you are going to take railroad pic- 
tures, it is recommended that you -join 
some such organization as the national 
or one of the several state railroad his- 
torical societies. These groups sponsor 
field trips three or four times each year, 
and take interested people into localities 
where old railroad equipment may be 
seen and photographed. 

The societies encourage the use of 
cameras as much as possible. On one 
occasion when the California unit took 
a two-day trip to Fort Bragg there were 
250 people present, of whom 175 had 
cameras. Ranging from ‘expensive 
boxes to costly miniatures and motion 
picture cameras, this equipment repre- 
sented a total value of at least $15,000. 
This year the national society, of which 
Joslyn is a director, has sponsored a spe- 
cial train from the Pacific Coast to the 
World’s Fair in New York, to enable 
members to visit midwestern, southern, 
and eastern railroads. 

Joslyn’s photographic equipment is not 
elaborate nor complex, but is of a type 
which combines versatility with a nega- 
tive size large enough to produce suffi- 
ciently detailed contact prints. From the 
original old 4x5 he graduated to a 5x7, 
then to an 8x10 with a 64%x8% re- 
ducible back. He still owns these big 
cameras and uses them occasionally, but 
does most of his current work with a 
34% x52 Graflex, using roll film. The 
lens is an 814” Eastman Kodak Anastig- 
mat f 4.5. The negative size makes filing 
comparatively easy, yet is sufficiently 
large to give him very nice contact prints. 

To facilitate easy and steady handling 
of the Graflex, Joslyn devised a leg for 
the camera to stand on. Composed of a 
broom handle, a tripod head, and a brass 
cap, this “leg” is cut to the proper length 
to enable him to peer into the camera 
hood comfortably. It is in two pieces so 
as to be easily carried. 

It is frequently necessary to take rail- 
road pictures under very adverse condi- 
tions. You have to take them when you 
can get them. You dare not take the 
chance of getting back to the location 
weeks or months later, for by that time 
the historic car or locomotive may have 
been destroyed. 

This necessity for shooting whether the 
light is good or not results in an occa- 
sional poor negative. Joslyn corrects 
such defects considerably in making the 
contact print. He built a printing box, 
finished inside with aluminum paint, in 
which there are five bulbs arranged 
evenly beneath the printing area. These 
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lights may be turned on and off sepa- 
rately, the effect being somewhat the 
same as that of dodging in the enlarging 
process. Tracing cloth is sometimes used 
if it is found desirable to cut down the 
amount of light over the entire printing 
surface in order to gain more time for 
light control. 

If you plan to follow one type of pic- 
ture-taking, Joslyn offers you the follow- 
ing advice. Learn as much as possible 
about your subject. Dig into its past and 
present history; read old records, books, 
and magazines. Mingle with others who 
are actively interested in the subject. 
Talk to old-timers. And join any or- 
ganization which is prominent and active 
in keeping alive the interest in and the 
history of the subject. 

From these contacts and sources will 
come your ideas and suggestions for pic- 
tures. Through these contacts you will 
be led to picture subjects which simply 
aren't found by the average photographer. 
You'll not only have a lot of fun, and a 
definite goal; but you may easily succeed 
in putting your hobby on a _ paying 
basis.—™ 


A Simple Staining Method 
OR the amateur photographer who 
wants an easy and_ inexpensive 
method of staining prints, the following 
idea is reeommended. The process works 
most effectively on those prints which 
have no large areas of deep black, since a 
dark gray shade will show the color bet- 
ter 
Obtain some scraps of blue or green 
cellophane, place them in a pan with 
about 1% inch of water. You can vary 
the amount of water with the amount of 
cellophane being used. Boil this until all 
possible color has become dissolved in the 
water. (You'll find that a good deal of 
the color will not leave the cellophane.) 
Next, pour off the water into a tray large 
enough to take your print, and allow it 
to cool. Submerge the print evenly, and 
allow it to soak until it has reached the 
desired tone. The resulting effect can 
make an ordinary print take on an added 
sparkle. Be sure that you use a color 


which will be appropriate for the subject 
matter of the print—Wesley B. Marsters, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 





"Hey, turn off that light!" 
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MAKE YOUR FLASH SHOOTING 





Above you see convincing evidence of the extra 
safety you get with the new Wabash Safety Super- 
flash! Thrown full-force against a wall, it did not 
burst, explode nor shatter! 
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This ultra-high-speed photo by Col. Wm. Burden 
shows perfect uniformity of flash from simulta- 
neously fired Superflash bulbs. Here’s more depend- 
able, flash picture-taking for you! 


NEW WABASH SAFETY SUPERFLASH 





SETS NEW STANDARDS OF SAFETY AND DEPENDABILITY IN FLASH BULBS! 


You can depend upon a Wabash Superflash 
photolamp to get the picture safely as well 
as surely! New Invisible Double Safety 
Jackets—both inside and outside the bulb 
—give you double safety against burst- 
ing, shattering and flying glass splinters. 

Superflash, too, offers the added protec- 
tion of Safety Spot, Safety Dise and Anti- 





e No discoloration marks 
the safety jackets of Wa- 
bash Safety Superflash. 


Transparent, lens-clear, 


they let the lightthrough! before you use it! 





e Patented Blue “‘Safety 
Spot” gives you visible 
check upon safety-to-use 
of every Superflash bulb 


Contact Flashing features. Made with the 
famous all-hydronalium wire flash element 
giving the extra long peak light flash, 
positive uniformity, split-second synchro- 
nization and sure-fire flashing characteris- 
tics that make every picture a “Snap” 
with Superflash! At your photo dealer’s, 
Or write Wabash Photolamp Corp., 335 
Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





e Oscillographic photoe e Sure to synchronize 
meter test chart, above, . . . sure to flash 

shows amazing uniforms Wabash Superflash is 
ity of Superflash’s splite THE standard bulb for 
second synchronization. built-in flash camera use, 


Copyright, 1939, Wabash Photolamp Corp, 





this sensational inside story in the 


WAR NEWS CODE EXPOSED! 


The up-to-the-minute news on the War of 1939 DOES reach the United 
States ... passed by the censors in London, Paris and Berlin. .. and into 
your loudspeakers! BUT ... only by means of a code used by the com- 
mentators broadcasting from Europe has the real war news reached this 


side of the Atlantic! RADIO NEWS exposes this code! Don't fail to read 





BIG 


NOVEMBER ISSUE 


a NOW ON SALE AT 
ALL NEWSSTANDS 








RADIO 
NEWS 
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New! Different! 


—"Frindoo ALMANAC- 
Km suse, CATALOG 


Written and 
compiled by 
practical men for 
the practical 
amateur photog- 


128 PAGES—814x11 








rapher. 
—filled with formulas, pro- 
cedures and a wealth of use- 
ful information plus a listing 


of practically all available 
photographic equipment of 
proven value, including 
illustrations and descrip- 
tions. 


Do not confuse this Almanac- 
Catalog with just an 
ordinary catalog! 


The following are some of the out- 
standing features: Special article on 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY—simple 
& concise explanation of methods, 
procedure, including a complete section 
devoted to color cameras & materials; 
Filters & Their Use; Developing; En- 
larging; Outdoor & Indoor Photog- 
raphy; a detailed analysis of contents 
of up-to-date photographic books, etc. 


(for 


postage and 
outstanding 


Send 25c today 
handling) for this 
Almanac-Catalog. We 
will credit you with 
this sum towards 


Only 
the purchase of mer- 


chandise amount- 25c 


ing to $2.00.or more. OF FREE 
Thus, this truly re- 

markable book can be yours FREE! 
One would have to spend $5 to $10 to 
get together the information contained 
in it. If it fails to come up to ex- 
pectations, return within 5 days for 


full refund. 


Write for this valuable addition to 
your photographie library today! 


FOTOSHOP, Inc. 


Dept. L4, 18 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 


THE N EW MODEL 
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(Continued from page 31) 
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a camera angle to favor the best features. 
Assuming that the model is posed looking 
at something at eye level, choose a 
camera angle at eye level if the eyes are 
to be given prominence, above eye level 
if the hair, forehead, or nose are to be 
accentuated, and below eye level if the 
mouth or jaw are particularly well 
formed. 

We are utilizing here the camera’s 
tendency to give prominence to the fea- 
tures nearest the lens. This is also valu- 
able for corrective purposes. To mini- 
mize heavy jowls, the camera is placed 
fairly high. To make a weak chin appear 
stronger, the camera is lowered. Shoot 
up toward eyes that are too close to- 
gether to make them avpear farther apart. 

For a half- or a full-length portrait, 
remember that a low angle adds dignity 
to the subject and increases th: height, 
and that a high angle increases the ap- 
parent breadth of a subject. By this I 
don’t mean you should take many por- 
traits from a catwalk or a prone position. 
An extreme camera angle had best be 
avoided, since it conveys the impression 
of unnaturalness. The difference between 
camera angles for close-ups of the head 
should be a matter of inches, not feet. 
Avoid freak effects. 

Everybody is attractive. We've proved 
this time and again at our studio. When 
a subject assures us that his face does 
not photograph well, we don’t consider 
his past exnerience an excuse for not 
taking a pleasing portrait—rather we 
consider it a challenge! The amateur 
photographer can and should do the 
same. 

Freed of inhibitions and given a reason 
for showing the pleasant side of his per- 
sonality, any subject makes a photogenic 
model. It is up to the photographer to 
employ all the personality in his power 
to obtain a pleasing, natural expression 
from the subject. Possibly it’s the bear- 
ing of the subject that makes him attrac- 
tive. He may have a .warm, friendly 
smile. Delicacy or strength of features 
might be the keynote of his personality. 
It’s your job to discover and bring out 
this favorable element, whatever it is. 

Our chief pnotograpker, Henry Schober, 
always establishes himself on an intimate 
basis with his subjects, ofven addressing 
them by their first names. He is 
friendly, maintaining a steady, often ani- 
mated conversation which relaxes the 
subject and elicits full cooperation. He 
avoids criticism because it tends to de- 
stroy the feeling of self-reliance. Posi- 
tive suggestions are much better; a word 
of congratulation on the model’s adapta- 
bility, followed by a suggestion of a new 
pose if necessary. 

Clothing should be arranged properly, 
but not so immaculately that the subject 
is too acutely reminded that he is to be 
photographed. A clothes pin at the back 
helps keep a coat collar from riding 
away from the neck. A rubber band 
around a coat sleeve button and the four 
fingers of the hand helps keep a sleeve 


from hiking upward. Skirts should be 
draped gracefully, and a girl resents a 
picture in which her slip shows or a 
brooch is askew. Watch for these and 
other details of clothing. Once they’re 
registered in a print, it’s next to impos- 
sible to correct them. 

If the subject is particularly difficult 
to handle, such as a baby, a two-man 
technique is useful. One man is the 
technician. He keeps the camera focused 
and in the proper position with relation 
to the subject, makes any necessary 
lighting adjustments, and changes film 
between exposures. 

The second man is the photographer. 
He uses a long cable release, holding the 
bulb or plunger where the subject is un- 
able to see it. He employs his personal- 
ity to bring the desired expression to the 
subject’s face and makes the exposure at 
the correct time. The subject is less 
aware that the picture is being taken if 
the photographer has his hands and mind 
free to concentrate on expression alone. 

All our precautions about selecting 
features, make-up, camera angle, pose, 
and expression are wasted unless light- 
ing is properly used to bring out the 
details. Lighting should be a corrective 
for the less attractive features and an 
accent for the best ones. 

For photographs in a medium or 
fairly high key, sufficient general illumi- 
nation is used to light the entire face. 
Usually a studio light or a Photoflood, 
along with a white reflecting screen, is 
satisfactory for this. The general light- 
ing is placed so that it fills in such 
shadow pockets as the lines running from 
the nose to the mouth, the area around 
the eyes, and the recession beneath the 
lower lip. This lighting is either omitted 
or subdued for low-key portraits. 

The general illumination is disregarded 
in planning contour lighting. More regu- 
lated lighting (usually either spotlights, 
or Photofloods in smaller, deeper reflec- 
tors) is used to bring out the more 
pleasing contours of the face for the por- 
trait. This builds highlights where they 
are most desirable and adds brilliance and 
life to the fece (and to the print). The 
variation in the strengths of the various 
lights used should not be extreme, lest 
unwanted shadows be created by light 
jumping from one high point on the face 
to another. 

The light should be so placed that it 
brings out the features to be accented in 
the portrait. Ability to do this is best 
acquired by experimentation, such as 
elevating the light so that it brings out 
the lustre of the hair and slowly lowering 
it, keeping it a uniform distance from 
the subject, until it illuminates the face 
from below. Similar experiments might 
well be conducted from side to side keep- 
ing the light at various levels. Then add 
a reflector and possibly later another 
light. In a short time these experiments 
teach light control. 

We usually light the background sepa- 
rately from the subject. If the key is t0 
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be rather high, bright light is poured 
against the background, while if the key 
is low, the background lighting is either 
omitted or kept fairly weak. 

Except where the outstanding features 
of the subject are his very masculine, 
crag-like facial contours, soft lighting is 
usually the most flattering. Reflectors 
give about the softest light the portrait 
photographer is apt to require. White 
blotting paper, white cloth, smooth-fin- 
ished white paper, crumpled 
straightened and mounted on cardboard, 
and a highly polished metal or mirror 
surface represent the approximate range 
of reflector materials from the softest to 
the strongest. 
when mounted with clamps to rods that 


will hold them in a variety of positions. | 


They’re excellent for filling in shadows, 
helping to blend scattered highlights, and 
lessening the number of lights required. 


When the lighting being used seems too | 


bright or harsh, a screen held in front of 
the reflector bowl will soften it. One of 
these may be improvised from tracing 
paper or cloth. 

Careful planning of the pose or in- 
genious use of properties may be used to 
block off certain features. If a girl has a 
pointed or excessively long chin, she 
might be posed looking backward over 
her shoulder if such a pose suits her 
personality. The shoulder breaks the 
chin line. In the case of a man the same 
effect might be obtained by resting the 
chin in the hand or holding a pipe so that 
the hand cuts across the end of the chin. 

If the eyes are rather small or the 
brows are too low, ask the subject to look 
upward without moving his head. The 
shade of the background may be kept 
about the same as that of the face to 
prevent unattractive outlines from regis- 
tering too strongly. Possibly the photog- 
rapher will find that better lines are 
formed by rearrangement of the hair. 

But portrait photography is not pri- 
marily a matter of correction. It’s a 
matter of selection. Choose the best fea- 
tures and present them accurately, sub- 
duing the rest; and the portrait will be 
apt to elicit the best possible compliment: 
This is a good picture—and it looks like 
me.” If the shape of the head is par- 
ticularly pleasing, a large picture hat 
may set it off nicely. 


Retouching plays only a minor part in 


the creation of a portrait. It can’t make 
a good photograph of a bad one and it 
can readily be overdone. We use it to 
remove temporary defects such as pim- 
ples or momentarily produced furrows, to 
lighten shadows, and sometimes to 
obliterate skin lines. 

We've discussed the psychological 
effect of an accurate and attractive por- 
trait on the subject. There’s an even 
beneficial effect in store for the 
photographer who remembers that his 
Subjects are human beings. He begins to 
look for the best features of people even 
when he doesn’t plan to take their por- 
traits. He gets much greater satisfaction 
from his photography when he finds how 
much happiness he can spread, and 
finally, by practice of more careful con- 
trol of the elements at his disposal, he 
becomes a far better photographer.—pe 
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CURTIS COLOR PRINTER 
4x5 MODEL K 


The simplest path to fine color prints from 
Kodachrome transparencies. 


Set the voltage control at the red check mark on the 
meter...give 3 equal exposures on Super XX Pan Film 


Developed Result: 3 superbly balanced 
negatives that record the exact color values 
of the original. No experiment—no waste. 


Curtis Model K Color Printer is identical 
in optical and photographic principles to the 
$450.00 11x14 MASTER MODEI.—widely 
used by leading Lithographers and Engrav- 
ers for their Kodachrome separation work. 


Though the Model K may be purchased 
factory assembled for $50.00 if desired, it is 
now available to you in kit form for only 
$16.50. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 








ONLY 


COLOR PRINTER 16° 


OBTAIN 3 PERFECTLY BALANCED 
NEGATIVES WITH EQUAL EXPOSURES 


IN KIT 


VOLTAGE CONTROL 





ok 
EXPOSURE SWITCH 





ful bombers and modern fighters used by France, Germany ‘and the 
Royal Air Force of Great Britain! Don't miss this complete camera 
coverage of fighting aircraft, and the many timely, pag: infor- 


mative articles on aviation's role in the War of 1939 . 


POPULAR 
AVIATION * 
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Here is what you receive: 
Cabinet parts Special lamp 


Voltmeter Socket 
Voltage control 4 filters 
Cord Filter wheel 
Switch Lacquer 


Aluminum hinge 
2 plate mirrors 


All finished metal parts 
All nails, screws, etc. 


All metal parts are precision machined and 
chrome plated. Cabinet work is exactingly milled 
and drilled on production jigs. 
The only tools necessary for assembly are a ham- 
mer, screw driver and pliers.... Fully illustrated, 
easy-to-follow instructions are furnished with 
each kit. 
Technical Facts: Sharp-cutting filters bal- 
anced to give equal exposures. Filter for 
making negative contrast-control mask. 
White light aperture for contact color 
prints. Positive voltage control to maintain 
correct color temperature. Point-source 
light insuring wire-sharp negatives from 35 
mm. or cut film sizes. Highest professional 
= for color prints or halftone repro- 
uction. 
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WAR! 


AMERICA’S TOP AVIATION MAGAZINE 


brings its readers page after page of brilliant photographs . . 
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INTERCHANGEABLE 
LENSES 


* 
TWO 4%" REMOVABLE 
CONDENSERS AND OPAL 
GLASS 


nw . 
- ey ceanco TROLLEY, AC 


CURATE FOCUSING UNIT 
7. 
SPRING “GRIP CAST 
ALUMINUM ARM 
FRACTION OF AN INCH 
POST MOVEMENT 
. 
ADJUSTABLE MASK 
TAKES NEGATIVES FROM 
ROBOT TO 2% « 3% 
. 


No. 21! OPAL BULB 
ENLARGING 
7 
THRU-DRAFT COOLING 
VENTILATION 


~bee Acad x § 50 
Lens — Iris 

With 34" F45 
Wollensak Lens 


iris Diaphram $47.10 


Other Models $16.50 to $75 


e 
BASEBOARD Size 14"x20 


Diaphram 
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295 Lafayette St. 
New York, N. Y. 





is 
\Ae Has everything in photography! 


Cameras, supplies, equipment. All the latest 
developments, all the nationally advertised 
names. Reasonable prices. Generous trade-in. 
Speedy delivery. Now—save time, save money! 
Send for this book of photo values today. It’s 
FREE! Mail the coupon 


Tale a look 


in Quality and Price 
ADJUSTABLE FILM TANK 
Extremely heavy, sturdy 
molded Bakelite construc- 
tion. Stainless, acid-proof 
and easily cleaned. Supe- 
rior design makes it very 
easy to use. Adjustable for sizes 35mm., 
127, 120, 620, 616, and 116. Shpg. wt. 
2 Ibs. (include postage, over payments 
refunded). 
CA9266—A Genuine Buy 


at a value 








Tear out and mail this coupon 
for FREE copy of the “Buy 
Word” Book in Photography. 


Sales Offices in 
NEW YORK 
100 Sixth Avenue 
ATLANTA 


LAFAYETTE moe 
CAMERA ! 


BOSTON + NEWARK 
BRONX + JAMAICA | 
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Assignment 
(Continued from page 15) 








hoping that some life will return to his 
weary legs and arms that bore the sixty- 
or hundred-pound camera up the steep 
cement steps. When some semblance of 
life has returned to him, the equipment is 
checked and he focuses on the various 
parts of the field for a study of the light 
and distance. If it is raining or snowing, 


| every precaution is taken to keep the 


lens dry. If it is extremely cold, one 
must watch lest parts of his camera get 
wet, freeze, and jam. 

It is truly remarkable how rapidly the 


| veteran news cameraman can shoot and 


change slides while covering a football 
game on a bitterly cold day while his 
freezing fingers are ready to fall off at 
the tips. Gloves, of course, are out of 
the question on a story where the action 
comes so fast as to require almost con- 
stant changing of slides. Bill Eckenberg, 
ace cameraman of The New York Times 
rotogravure section, while covering a 
Yale-Harvard game at New Haven a few 
years ago, found his “Big Bertha” frozen 
stiff just a few minutes before game time. 
After resorting to every trick known to 
his profession to overcome the difficulty, 
Eck resorted to taking violent kicks at the 
$1,800 box in order to loosen the frozen 
parts. He certainly got: pictures “with 
a kick” as a result of his efforts. 

Accurate captions for the pictures 
taken are all-important. The numbering 
of players in recent years and the intro- 
duction of the public address system de- 
scribing the play and identifying the ball 
carrier and tackler have proven of great 
assistance. These captions are generally 
written hastily by the cameraman’s 
helper for the day, who invariably is an 
“old grad” of one of the colleges repre- 
sented on the field of battle below. It is 
surprising the number of successful busi- 
ness men who will turn messenger boys 
on a Saturday afternoon in October and 
help lug cameras and rush plates in re- 
turn for the privilege of having an official 
pass dangle from a buttonhole. 

Lighting is by far the greatest problem 
confronts cameramen during the 
football season. I have seen veterans of 
the profession tricked into undertiming 


| or overtiming films of important plays by 


the moody reactions of fall light. Espe- 
cially is this true in the East where many 
of the important games are played in the 
major league baseball parks. Parts of 
the playing field are in shadow for practi- 
cally the entire game while other parts 
are bathed in bright sunlight. The action 
of the average football game swings rap- 
idly from one part of the field to another, 
and requires many changes of exposure. 
Sometimes it is humanly impossible for a 


| man to make the change so he just shoots, 
hoping that he has enough illumination to 


give him a picture. 

As an example, let us visualize one 
team making a heroic goal-line stand 
under its own posts. Every lens in the 
place is trained on the two teams. If a 
touchdown is scored the picture will be a 
“must” for all of tomorrow’s editions. If 


they fail the picture will go to glorify 
the defensive qualities of the other team. 
It’s a shot that cannot be missed, so 
“swish” go a dozen different curtains as 
the players charge one another. Sud- 
denly out of the mass of players comes 
the ball. A forward pass to the right 
side that may bring a touchdown. In a 
flash one of the defending backfield men 
intercepts on the run and is off like a 
flash for the other goal line. In a few 
seconds the play has shifted a distance of 
practically a hundred yards. From a 
technical standpoint it has gone from the 
brilliantly lighted part of the field into 
the heavy shadows. Working in crowded 
quarters, the cameramen operating big, 
bulky equipment have to swing their 
boxes, draw septums, change  xposures, 
and be ready for the shot of the player 
who recovered the fumble as he crosses 
the goal line for a touchdown. Sometimes 
the results are poor, time not permitting 
an exposure change. But in the majority 
of cases they are perfect, the new fast 
films contributing considerably. 

Chalk up another credit for one of the 
fastest - moving, clearest - thinking, yet 
most unappreciated body of men in the 
newspaper profession. 

In mentioning that working conditions 
such as described above are typical of the 
East, it was not implied that the West 
Coast boys, despite the usually fine light 
of the Pacific states, find it always easy 
to maintain their high standard of work. 
As a rule they are permitted to operate 
on the sidelines with the result that, in 
the opinion of many editors, the most 
spectacular football pictures originate in 
that section of the country. No Cali- 
fornia Rotarian need start gloating over 
this last statement or we will go into 
detail about some of the horrible pictures 
we have seen from there when the news 
cameramen were forced to waddle along 
the sidelines in what is known in the 
West as a “heavy dew.” To the rest of 
the country it is known as a cloudburst. 

The most able cameraman, with the 
finest piece of equipment and working in 
ideal light, cannot assure his paper of the 
best football pictures unless he has the 
ability to anticipate the action and know 
where to look for it while thousands of 
people crowded around him at a game are 
carrying on in something of a maniacal 
manner. It is not an exaggeration that 
a good football cameraman must be a 
“third quarterback” while the game is in 
progress. By that is meant his ability to 
catch signs of weakening on the part of a 
lineman or an end, knowing that as soon 
as it is detected by a keen quarterback, 
play after play will be pushed through 
the faltering player’s sector and eventu- 
ally produce a touchdown. 

Several well known football coaches 
use “Big Bertha” shots, loaned or bought 
from newspapers or syndicates, in their 
post-game talks to their players as a 
means of correcting the individual faults. 
They also use pictures of their future 
opponent’s earlier games to acquaint their 
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squads with the various play formations 
they will have to reckon with on the fol- 
lowing Saturday afternoon. 

Very few cameramen ever attended 
college, where they could have absorbed 
the intricacies of football, yet it is un- 
canny how an alert news cameraman can 
diagnose and anticipate football plays 
productive of the best action. 

Despite the somewhat doleful picture 
given so far of the lads who go forth 
annually to the football wars, they never- 
theless are a happy-go-lucky lot—until 
they encounter some fourth assistant 
manager of a college team whose appar- 
ent duties are to harrass peace-loving 
cameramen. With the insolence and 
arrogance of an army top sergeant he 
orders cameramen back off the sidelines 
or insists on crowding his kid brother 
into an already crowded press stand. 
Invariably he finds his way smack in 
front of a lens just as a shot is about to 
be made and then bawls out the camera- 
man to a fare-thee-well in a studied long 
“a” manner, to the glee of his sophomore 
pals. If a jury ever finds a cameraman 
guilty of murder, please be charitable in 
your opinion, for he will have justifiably 
cut down in cold blood a great menace 
to the community. 

It is with pleasure that we record the 
fact that most colleges today are issuing 
sideline and photographic press stand 
tickets only to cameramen who have 
been approved by the local news photog- 
raphers’ association, thereby giving legiti- 
mate photographers more room to work. 
This may strike at the very heart of 
every true-blue amateur cameraman, and 
if that be you, dear reader, remember 
that someday when you have realized 
your ambition to be the ace cameraman 
of the Hitching Post Bugle, you, too, will 
want better working conditions. You 
won't get them, for there will always be 
fourth assistant football managers born 
only to plague news cameramen.—® 


Versatile Camera Support 
T= who do much tabletop work 

with small cameras frequently have 
some difficulty in getting close enough to 
the object to be 
photographed when 
using a tripod of 
regulation size. A 
discarded desk lamp 
of the “limber- 
neck’’ variety 
makes a highly ver- 
satile camera sup- 
port for work of 
this kind. Remove 
the lamp socket and 
in its place solder or 
weld a %", 20-thread stove bolt, from 
which the head has been removed. Or 
you may find it easier to run the bolt 
through a wooden plug which has been 
whittled to fit the neck of the lamp- 
Stand, wedging the plug in very firmly. 
The size of bolt mentioned above will fit 
the standard tripod socket exactly. The 
flexible stand will permit the camera to 
be adjusted instantly in any position, and 
it is rigid enough to hold it there without 
any further attention—H. B. Hinton, 





Handy tabletop base. 
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Montgomery, Ala. 
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Dialon 


THE FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 
THAT GIVES FULL SPEED 
PLUS FULL TONAL RANGE! 





Dialon i; balanced to give an ideal negative for enlarging on normal 
(No. 2 or 22) paper from full-speed camera exposures. 


Dialon achieves fine grain development with no sacrifice in speed . . . no 
tendency to fog . . . no sign of stain. 
Dialon gives clean lights . . . delicate shadow detail 


and the longest 
tange of tones yet produced by true fine grain development. 


Dialon negatives enlarge with real contact quality plucky, brilliant 
prints with every value meticulously rendered. 

Dialon j; stable, non-critical and requires no replenishing for up to 25 or 
more 35 mm. films. It will keep for months even with intermittent use. It will 
not exhaust suddenly. 


Try Dialon for yourself. It comes in powder form. Just mix with water 
and use. Complete technical information is supplied for the advanced amateur 


including time-temperature and gamma curves. 


Dialon js economical. It costs about 5 cents per full length 35 mm. film. 


GET Dialon FROM YOUR DEALER OR USE THE COUPON 


Haynes Products Co., Dept. P11 
136 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is check or money order for $1.30. Please send me the 1 quart trial 
package of Dialon with Time-Temperature curves. 
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HITLER’S Successor! 


Karl Roedler no longer controls his own destiny! He belongs to Germany... 
and what Germany commands, he'll do! Like Hitler before him, Roedler believes 
he has a divine mission to perform; the Fatherland is his God! Will the new 
Fuehrer plunge the world into another war for his ideals? Will he rule the world? 


Don't miss this unique story about 


ADVENTURES 


fascinating; but it's just one of the 
many great stories brimming with 
adventure, imagination, action, mys- 
tery, suspense and romance in the 


NOVEMBER ISSUE 





Now On Sale At All Newsstands! 
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USE THE 
Tri-Purpose 


PROJECTOR 


The life-size, life-like images, which you can 
project with this powerful, versatile equipment, 
will make your favorite hobby—miniature pho- 
tography—more interesting than ever. The SVE 
Tri-Purpose Projector shows single frame and 
double frame film strips (horizontal or vertical) 
and 2” x 2” glass slides or Kodaslide Ready- 
Mounts. A patented heat absorbing filter pro- 
tects the film emulsion against heat and scratch- 


at od 


ing. Model CC shown above, 100 watts, with 
lamp, lens, slide carrier and carrying case 
$35.00. Write for folder ‘Show It Tonight’ and 


name of dealer. 


SOCIETY FOR = EDUCATION, 





Dept. 11PP, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


Improve Your 


Color Photography 


and Eliminate Glare with a 


MARKS POLARIZATION PLATE 


Easily attached to any still or movie camera 
by means of the Marks Polarator. The Marks 
Polarization Plate eliminates unwanted glare 
and reflection and greatly improves color 
photography by sharpening detail and provid 
ing greater fidelity in color values with pan 
chromatic or Kodachrome film 
Plate 
n- Mounted 
mounted Polarator in 
Plate Alone Polarator 
15mm $5.00 
19mm $: 6.75 


$3.00 
3.25 


75 

75 8.00 
5.50 3.50 

75 

25 


3imm 9.00 


39mm 
5lmm 6.3 


FOR FAST OUTDOOR & INDOOR SHOTS 
USE KIN-O-LUX 16MM REVERSAL FILM 
Announcing KIN-O-LUX NO. 2 


4.00 
6.00 


9.75 


3 
25mm 4.7 

, 

> 

» 12.25 


A new film having greater speed, gradation and 
extremely fine grain structure with a full non- 
halation base. Ask for Kin-O-Lux No. 2 in the Red 
Box at the extremely low price of $3.50 for 100 feet, 
$2.50 for 50 feet 


KIN-O-LUX NO. 3 
fast panchromatic anti-halo, fine grain 
film. Ideal for indoor movies. Priced 100 feet for 
$6.00, 50 feet for $3.50 

Write for Booklet P-11 
KIN-O-LUX, 


105 West 40th Street 


is a very 


INC. 


New York, N. Y. 
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News Photogs Cover War 


(Continued from page 17) 








their material to this country; but this 
minor problem is being overcome rapidly. 

An illustration of the speed of airplane 
transit can be cited by the experience In- 
ternational News Photos had with the 
pictured departure of Foreign Minister 
Von Ribbentrop from Berlin, Germany on 
August 29 en route to Moscow to con- 
summate the Soviet-German non-aggres- 
sion pact. That picture arrived in New 


| York by Clipper plane on August 31 and 


in les: than 48 hours after the time it was 


| taken the picture was published here 





from coast to coast. Telephone trans- 
mission here made complete coverage 
possible within a few hours after the 
plane’s arrival. 

Admittedly the biggest problem con- 
fronting the news cameraman in the war 
zone today will be the censor. War makes 
censorship necessary. Cameramen ac- 


| credited to various news-gathering agen- 


cies must conform with the rules and 
regulations laid down by the military 
authorities. On both sides the censors 
naturally will see to it that nothing un- 
favorable to their side or injurious to 
their cause will be served up to the pub- 
lic. On the other hand, there is no ques- 
tion but that pictures unfavorable to the 
enemy side will be permitted to pass cen- 
sorship. 

Here another problem might rear its 
ugly head, for when the representatives 
of such organizations as International 
News with the French or English take 


| such scenes as may be offensive to Ger- 
| many the representatives of the same or- 
| ganization in Germany may be endan- 


| gered thereby. 


The delicacy of such 
problems makes it necessary that the war 
cameraman be able not only to operate 
a camera under difficulties but that he be 
an able diplomat as well. Things were 
slightly different in the days of 1914, for 
when war found the picture people un- 
prepared, it also found the authorities in 
belligerent nations bewildered. Now all 
news and news pictures are considered 
as propaganda, and picture-gatherers 
must use their wits to try to break down 


| official taboos as much as possible. 


Before the Munich conference a year 
ago, International News Photos had be- 





gun preparations to cover the new Euro- 
pean war that seemed inevitable. Con- 
sidering that the organization truly cov- 
ers the world, it can readily be seen that 
coordination of the activities of all staff 
members, no matter where located, must 
be insured. As the major powers mar- 
shalled their forces and mapped plans, so 
did this and other news picture agencies 
make arrangements. So when the war 
clouds gathered over Poland they were 
ready. 

As the crisis neared, a fortunate cir- 
cumstance found Frank Muto, long a 
member of International’s New York 
staff, in Italy on a holiday. A cable sent 
him hurrying to Warsaw to supplement 
the work of agency operators on the 
scene. Within 72 hours after his arrival 

| death rained down from the sky on Po- 


land. Muto was on the job photograph- 
ing the first German bombers over the 
city. 

Another fortunate circumstance found 
Horace (“Tubby”) Abrahams of Interna- 
tional’s London staff in New York when 
the crisis drew near. He had just arrived 
from Spain, where he had been on the 
fighting lines for more than a year. His 
visit to New York was to enable him to 
get a rest and to become more familiar 
with current American news picture 
ideas. His visit was cut short, and he is 
serving in Paris, where he is camera op- 
erator as well as liaison man hetween 
New York and Paris. As an additional 
insurance of complete and efficient cover- 
age, Sam Schulman, one of the aces of 
the New York staff, was rushed to Paris 
to coordinate the work of the Paris bu- 
reau at that important point. Schulman 
has had wide experience, is a competent 
linguist, and a_ top-flight cameraman. 
Thus far no outsider has been sent to 
Berlin, where George Pahl, a German, is 
in charge. 

In the last war American picture 
agencies had to depend largely on official 
handouts from the belligerent countries. 
This was an unhappy arrangement for 
American editors. It is expected that 
much the same system will eventually be 
set up in the new conflict but it is ex- 
pected also that there will be more toler- 
ance and that outside news and picture 
operators will be given more freedom of 
action. 

Among the most outstanding picture 
scoops appearing in American news- 
papers during the last war was that of 
the sinking of the British dreadnought 
Audacious in 1916. The news leaked 
through to the outside world, but the 
British Admiralty denied the report, 
finally admitting the sinking after hostili- 
ties ceased. An amateur photographer, 
who was a passenger aboard the liner 
Olympic, made pictures as that ship came 
to the rescue of the crew of the Auda- 
cious. He was successful in smuggling 
the pictures into America, where they 
were published alongside the denial by 
the British Admiralty! 

Many readers will recall the striking 
photo of Canadian soldiers going over the 
top, an illustration whose graphic expla- 
nation of the war term “zero hour” liter- 
ally brought the battlefield to the break- 
fast table. Another scene, which told the 
story of naval warfare, showed the sink- 
ing of the German battle cruiser Bluecher 
in the North Sea in January, 1915, after 
an engagement between the British and 
German fleets. No censor saw either of 
these two pictures unti: long after both 
had appeared in American newspapers; 
and the subsequent official sanctions 
given them were just unnecessary ges- 
tures. The Bluecher picture was taken 
by a British naval officer in violation of 
regulations. Years after the war ended 
many of the best pictures were dug out 
of official files and upon their release be- 
came fragments of history in such books 
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as Laurence Stallings’ “First World War.” 

The officially accredited news camera- 
man must abide by the rules and regula- 
tions set down for him by the officials of 
the countries in which he is working. To 
violate these regulations will place him in 
jeopardy. In the last war contraband pic- 
tures were smuggled out despite the 
severe penalties imposed on those who 
broke the rules and were caught doing 
so. Pictures of this kind usually will find 
their way to New York and are often the 
type that all picture editors seek. As in 
all wars, contraband, though risky, brings 
a price; and such sources of picture mate- 
rial are continually being watched for. 

Picture-gathering under war conditions 
is intensely interesting, hazardous, and 
peculiarly complicated. It brings to every 
man in the business a challenge. With 
every means at his command the Ameri- 
can news cameraman is today firing away 
on far-flung battle lines. He is employ- 
ing energy, resourcefulness, and courage 
to bring to you the stories in pictures 
which mere words fail to tell._—m 





Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 66) 








ANSWER: It’s very similar to  photo- 
graphing an image in a mirror. The dis- 
tance at which you focus should be the dis- 
tance from the camera to the reflecting sur- 
face plus the distance from the latter to the 
reflected subject. Be pretty careful about 
exposure if you want the maximum bril- 
lianece in your print; the mirror-like surface 
may throw you off guard. 


E.S.B., Wayne, Pa. | would appreciate it very much 
if you would tell me the meaning of the word 
"lumen." 


ANSWER: A lumen is the unit of luminous 
flux equal to the light through a solid unit 
angle from a uniform point source of one 
candle. Being practically universal in its 
application, the lumen can express the total 
itput of any light source; the output of 
i point source in any solid angle; or the 
light received upon, absorbed by, reflected 
from, or transmitted by any area. 


C.K., Manson, Wash. Can you please help me to 
get information on how to make positives from 35 
mm negatives, for projection? 


\NSWER: An article covering this process 
ippeared on page 60 of the October 1939 
sue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


K. J. K., Yonkers, N. Y. Please tell me what kind 
of fabric is meant in the recent article on building 
a portable darkroom, when the author speaks of 
“any black, light-tight material." 


ANSWER: Any of several types of cloth 
will do for this purpose. If you can find 
it black, rubberized fabric you may be sure 
that two thicknesses of it will be absolutely 
t-tight. Black velvet or velveteen 
ild serve the purpose also, provided that 
enough thicknesses are used. 
6.Q.L., Alexandria, Va. What is the meaning of 
the term "'millisecond,'' as applied to synchronized 
flash photography? 


\NSWER: A millisecond is 1/1000 second. 


W. M. D., Chevy Chase, D. C. In using mounting 
tissue to mount my salon prints, | find that the 
Prints sometimes have a tendency to come loose 
from the mounts at the edges. What might be 
Causing this? 


ANSWER: If you follow the manufactur- 
rs directions to the letter you should have 
trouble of this sort. However, it’s a good 
plan to keep a cold flatiron (or some similar 
Object) handy when dry-mounting your 
prints. We assume that you protect the 
of the print during mounting with a 
lean piece of paper or a blotter. As soon 
‘Ss you have heated the print with the hot 
iron, go over it with the cold one. This 
es the tacky surfaces of the mounting 

to adhere firmly to the mount, on one 
and to the back of the print on the 

This method has proven very effec- 
in the most obstinate cases, and is 
ecommended by the manufacturer of at 
‘east one brand of mounting tissue. 
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An extraordinary new achievement 
in synchronized camera construc- 
tion—the joint accomplishment of 
fwo companies which have been 


fh intensively pioneering flash-bulb 
photography. 


Simple, Positive, 
Fool-proof? 


Just press the contact button at 
front of camera—that’s all! You 
simply can’t spoil films or waste 
flash-bulbs due to faulty synchro- 
nization. Even a dead battery can 
do no harm; if there isn’t enough 

— ea current to flash the bulb, the elec- 
Pom * films) ‘rically controlled shutter will’ not 
open. The regular manual type 

gg lever at side is for sunlight sna 
without bulbs. : 


















Complete 
with 
battery 


and 
flash-bulbs 


gt*  * ELECTRICALLY 
CONTROLLED! 


When you press the contact button to take your picture, the current — 
goes to the flash-bulb and through the bulb filament to the electric i 
shutter-release device. As the bulb heats, a magnetic charge develops | 
and causes the exposure shutter to open. Immediately the flash is 
finished the shutter must close again. THE SHUTTER CANNOT 
OPEN TOO SOON, NOR CLOSE TOO LATE! It must synchronize — 
perfectly with the flash-bulb every time! The new Falcon-Abbey 
Electricamera carries a full year guarantee. 


UTILITY MFG. CO., INC. ° 40 W. 25 ST. NEW YORK 













FUGITIVES FROM WAR! 


cli hh ds 
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. . . escape the ravages of the War of 1939! Desert the country with 
bold adventurers and fly into their rendezvous of space! Travel in imagina- 
tion to a world free from your tiresome daily existence. Relax and read 


FUGITIVES FROM EARTH by Nelson S. Bond . . . and then revel in the 


many other fascinating stories in the | y 2 ING 
DECEMBER ISSUE | ee? 
Now on Sale at 





* All Newsstands * ST QORIES 
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SIZE 2%4"x3%" 
FOR ONLY 





New, original color printing process 
developed by leading color tech- 
nicians, provides color prints of uni- 


form high quality from 35MM Koda- 


chrome transparencies. 
WORK GUARANTEED 
PROMPT SERVICE 
Finished prints mailed anywhere in the 


United States within one week fromday 
received. Send check or money order. 


Other sizes color prints from Koda- 
chrome transparencies or copy: 








ENLARGEMENTS 
THIS WINTER 


APTURE all the 
sparkling detail, 

: brilliancy and gra- 
dation of your miniature negatives in 
your enlargements. Equip your en- 
larger with a Wollensak Enlarging 
Velostigmat* — optically refined to 
Overcome miniature film difficulties. 
Everybody’s doing it! You'll be de- 
lighted. Speeds f3.5, f4.5, (6.3; focal 
lengths, 2” up; and inexpensive, too. 
Mail coupon today! 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


WAY © J OS = Ns 


! Wollensak Optical Co. 

581 Hudson Ave. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me your 24-page 
| descriptive lens catalog, free! 
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How to Color 


(Continued from page 56) 


Your Prints 








have a very thin coating of transparent 
medium or sizing applied, using the lint- 
less cloth in a series of straight-across, 
parallel sweeps. Make sure there are 
no uncoated spots or you may invite 
difficulties. The print should be laid 
aside for at least a day to permit the 
sizing to dry. This drying period is par- 
ticularly essential in connection with 
glossy prints, and two or three days of 
drying will facilitate the uniform appli- 
cation of the colors. 

The technique used in applying oils is 
somewhat different from that used for 
water coloring. The most minute de- 
tails are preferably colored after the 
larger areas surrounding them, when 
using oils. Flesh tint, for instance, is 
first applied, using a cotton wad or a 
swab, depending on the relative size of 
the area to be covered; and the coloring 
is confined to the specific area, using a 
circular motion of the swab or wad 
where possible. Overruns should be 
avoided but can be corrected by working 
back to the defining margins using a 
clean wad or swab, or using a stump 
in the case of very sharp outlines. 

If the color does not clean up properly, 
use a very little of the sizing on the 
cleaning element. The teeth and eyes 
are cleared of the flesh color in the same 
manner, after which the proper colors 
are applied to the lips, cheeks, and eyes. 
This is followed by coloring the hair. A 
wedge-pointed stump is most effective for 
coloring the lips; the end of a toothpick 
is most suitable for coloring the pupils of 
the eyes, as well as for coloring twigs 
and other fine details. Always slice the 
stumps off diagonally at a very sharp 
angle, so as to form sharp, wedge-shaped 
points, each time they are used for dif- 
ferent colors. 

A swab is made by taking a wisp of 
cotton and rolling it tightly on the end 
of a toothpick, between the thumb and 
forefinger. For a larger swab use one of 
the stumps with its original conical point. 

Never attempt to pile the color on any 
portion of the print, as it is sure to stick 
out like a sore thumb. If sufficient color 
is not deposited by the rub-down method 
in the first application, lay the print 
aside and permit the first application to 
dry, after which a second application can 
be made wherever required. A smooth, 
uniform coat is thus assured. 

Water colors are also termed “trans- 
parent,” since all detail existing in the 
print is fully exhibited through the 
color. They are available in both liquid 
and leaflet form; the latter usually being 
designated as “films” or “stamps.” You 
may obtain individual leaflets or book- 
lets of twelve and fifteen colors. The 
liquid form is available in individual bot- 
tles of color and in sets of eight or more 
colors. My personal preference inclines 
to the leaflet form, because the possibili- 
ties of spilling, evaporation, and break- 
age of bottles are obviated. And the 
leaflets require a minimum amount of 
space for storage. 


Water colors exhibit the maximum in 
transparency and brilliancy, with perfect 
marginal blending, especially when ap- 
plied to glossy prints. Fig. 2 illustrates 
all necessary materials and equipment 
and their convenient arrangement for 
hand-coloring with water colors. In the 
center foreground is a double thickness 
of ordinary paper toweling upon which 
the print being colored is placed. 

Directly above the toweling is a mixing 
palette with water-color s*zing in the cen- 
ter compartment. The palette should be 
white porcelain or white enamel; or 
white china individual butter dishes will 
form a good substitute. To the left is 
a book of water-color leaflets, a glass of 
clean water for diluting colors, a teaspoon, 
and a cloth for wiping the brushes. To 
the right is another glass of water for 
rinsing color out of the brushes (this must 
be done every time that the brush is to 
be used for a different color), a jar of cot- 
ton wads, the brushes, and a supply of 
toothpicks. One No. 1 and one No. 6 
sable brush will prove ample for all or- 
dinary-sized prints. For large prints, a 
half- or one-inch flat brush will prove 
convenient. 

The sizing which I use for water-col- 
oring is easily and quickly prepared and 
very economical to use. It is effective 
in cleaning the print during the sizing 
process, and forms a color isolating sur- 
face which will positively hold and main- 
tain a pool of color and prevent “creep- 
age” and spreading. It is made from 
sheet gelatin which can be purchased 
through any druggist, and is prepared 
as follows: 

By means of constant stirring, dissolve 
one-quarter sheet of gelatin in 4 ounces 
of water heated to 125° F. When the gel- 
atin is completely dissolved, place it in 
a cool location to cause the solution to 
become a jelly. If kept in a cool place, 
this jelly will be suitable for use for a 
week or more, but should not be used 
after evidence of molding or decom- 
position is exhibited. Preservatives seem 
to reduce the efficiency of the sizing, and 
are not recommended. It’s best to make 
up a new batch of sizing when there is 
evidence of spoilage. 

For use, place a little gob of the jelly 
in a dish or in one of the recesses in 
the palette and permit it to melt as it 
will at ordinary room temperature. Ap- 
ply a very thin coating to the dry print 
by means of a tuft of cotton or a piece 
of soft cloth, through a series of straight- 
across parallel strokes. Be sure you have 
not overlooked any uncoated areas. The 
print is immediately ready for the ap- 
plication of color. 

When coloring with water colors, reds 
yellows, and their combinations, as wel 
as violet and purple, almost invariably 
must be used in extremely dilute solu- 
tions. Blues and greens are usually ap- 
plied in more concentrated form. The 
most minute details, such as eyes, lips 
flowers, isolated leaves and blades d 
grass, twigs, tree trunks, and _ fences 
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» inasmuch as the colors cannot be smeared 
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should be colored first, the broadest 
washes, such as the sky, being applied 
last. Never permit one color to encroach 
upon any area which isn’t directly iden- 
tified with that color. Never wet the 
print for coloring except by means of 
the coloring solutions. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the method of pool- 
ing and urging the pool to the defining 
limits of the area being colored. Note 
that the print is held flat by two narrow 
strips of glass. The pool extends from 
the subject’s necklace to the hair line. 
The eyes and mouth are isolated, as is 
also a small spot on the bridge of the 
nose, which was purposely left isolated 
to illustrate the isolating efficiency of 
this sizing. The brush is being used to 
urge the pool toward the edge of the lip. 

Allow the pool to remain a few sec- 
onds, then blot it up with a wad of cotton 
and resize the area. Minute details are 
colored by applying a minute pool of 
color with the No. 1 brush, or with a 
toothpick. Large areas are colored with 
a broad wash, using a full brush of color. 

When coloring of the print has been 
completed, lay it aside to dry thoroughly 
to set the colors, then place it in a bath 
of water heated to 90° or 100° F. and 
swab the surface with a lintless cloth to 
remove the sizing. Then place the print 
in a bath composed of: 


MINN 28 cro il ee eel a 8 oz. 
Potassium alum........e..- Wy oz. 
Sodium chloride........... 1 dram 


Leave the print in this bath for one 
minute; then rinse it in two changes of | 
water for about one-half minute in each, 
and dry or squeegee immediately. | 

It is important that the print be allowed | 


' to dry thoroughly after the coloring has | 
' been completed before it is placed in the 


alum-salt bath. The purposes of the bath 
are to harden any sizing which may still 
cling to the print, fix the colors in the 
emulsion more permanently, and blend 
the margins of contiguous colors to soften 
outlines and remove all harshness. | 
The soaking and rinsing should be 
completed within three minutes, since 
prolonged soaking will take out some of | 
the color density, particularly in the | 


Swabbing removes the excess gelatin 
sizing, without the removal of which it 
would be impossible to obtain a perfect 
gloss on the print after squeegeeing. The 
sizing acts only as a medium for trans- 
ferring the colors to the emulsion. Swab- 
bing is not so dangerous at it may seem, 





thereby. The colors are in the body of | 
the emulsion, not merely on the surface. 
Don't be disappointed if your first at- | 
tempts at coloring prints do not come out | 
perfectly. Practice for a while on some | 
old prints, choosing different surfaces so | 
as to get the feel of working on each type. 
As you practice you'll soon notice im- | 
provement; and once you've become | 
lamiliar with the technique you can turn 


}0ut colored prints which will make your 


lack~and-whites seem dead by com- 
Parison. Chances are that you’re not yet 


j Teady to take up direct color printing. 
»ntil you are, you'll get a lot of enjoy- 


ment out of tinting your pictures.—j 
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A precision instrument 
for measuring the light pro- 
jected by your enlarger... 
for determining the exact even more sensitive than your 


printing time and exact con- costly photo-electric exposure 
trast of paper to match each meter . . . yet its simple, rug- 
negative. ged design enables the price 


The MCM Photometer is to be set within reach of all. 


WITH COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS 4 85 


THE ay” 
GRAY-SCALER 


The secrets of high-key, low- 
key and normal] full-scale prints 
at your fingertips! The Haynes 
Gray-Scaler offers to the am- 
ateur a simplified way of pro- 
ducing gray scales of lab- 
oratory quality for all your 
enlarging papers. When used with the Photometer, these gray 
scales enable you to forecast and control the exact tonal 
values of your finished prints. 





75 including 15-page manual with completely detailed 
Cc instructions and a sample set of gray scales. 


Get the MCM Photometer and Haynes 
Gray-Scaler from your dealer today... F R b F C | q C lJ l A RS 
or write enclosing check or money order 


Haynes Products Co., Inc., Dept. P 11, 136 Liberty St., New York, N. Y 


SUBSCRIBE TO POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY TODAY 


“Makes EVERY Light & CTO 


s A Photo-Flood / A set of practical, 


gorse. efficient re- 
INCREASES LIGHT FROM ANY tor ail Quod or eke 
STANDARD BULB TO SIX TIMES 

NORMAL VOLUME ! 
























Aluminum 





At last! Baldor Light Booster solves problem of indoor ecti 

= »lography. Steps up a ht from ordinary bulbs to in R $ ace 
tensity of agai floods xives brilliant light cheaply. n- ef Hg urt 

side snapshots now ez ASY and inexpensive Many critical € 

picture-shooters say that Baldor Light Booster helps make amore = ee metal 
much better night pictures. As many as eight 100 watt olders to fit all lamp 
bulbs ie | be connected at same time. Any size or price sockets 

standard bulb may be used. Furnishes ideal light for en- 

larginge machine or printer. Gives two value light inten- pm your ¢ ae 
one at flick of switch. Light. Portable. Easy to carry. 

feighs only 6 pounds. Costs only $4.95. 

Quickly pays for itself in photoflood sav- Post- oot Set 
ings Guaranteed. Buy one at your dealer, pald uC fi = 
or order direct from this ad, or write us aa 
for FREE souvenir print. SOUVENIR 

BALDOR ELECTRIC Co. PRINT afRODUETS) o 

Dept. 100, ST. LOUIS, Mo. ' — 
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SPEEDY LENS! 


For Falland Winter 


MOVIES 


VERCOME adverse 
lighting in the days 
ahead. Use a Wollensak 
Cine Velostigmat* for ul- 









f1.5 


FOR 16 MM 


1” and 2” focus 


f ] 7 G tra-fast shots — gives you 
FOR 8 MM plenty of reserve speed. 
<7 Seas Woodland shots, evening 


scenes, dimly lighted inte- 
riors, outdoor scenes when 
shadows or cloudy weather 
create poor lighting. Fine 
optical correction, gorgeous 
full-detail color movies. 
Economical, too. 


«+ WRITE ror Free Book 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
545 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


WO. LLEN SAK 
Why didn’t someone think of it before? 


HYDE OPTICAL 
SLIDE RULE 























A beautifully engraved, 3- 


purpose, stainless steel 
rule that tells all about 
lenses, focal lengths, mag- 
nifications and measure- 
ments! 
FUNDAMENTAL FORMULA — how 
to figure anything pertaining to 
lenses, focal lengths, sizes of image, 
apertures, diaphragms. 


$1.50 


with case 
6'2 inches long 





OPTICAL SLIDE 
RULE a measuring 
device which considers 
the focal lengths of the 
lens and aperture used, 


TABLES 


- convert 


centigrade... ounces 
to cubic centimeters 


giving the depth of sins 

focus obtained from - - - millimeters to 
the above facts to any inches . . . grains to 
magnification of the grams .. . and vice- 
negative desired. versa. 


See it at your dealer, or write to us. 


Made in U. S. A. 


HENRY HERBERT 


483-485 Fitth Avenue, New York, N.Y 











CONVERSION | 


from Fahrenheit to | 
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Two in a Picture 
(Continued from page 26) 








with a bold look straight at you. Many 
of the breakfast foods are sold to kiddies, 
tractors sold to heartless corporations, 
silk hose to unsuspecting bachelors, and 
colossal films to everybody by way of that 
Hollywood, or advertising type of double 
portrait. 

Two children, a boy and a girl, how- 
ever, present a different problem and call 
for a different solution. There is no ne- 
cessity for over-emphasis for presumably 
practical purposes. Charm of a simpler, 
more sincere, and more realistic nature is 
required here. The boy is dark-haired 
and his sister is blonde. Their eyes are 
almost identical. Even their features are 
similar. Neither of the two subjects ap- 
pears to be more dominant than the other. 
Then the problem becomes one of em- 
phasis in some other way. 

Proximity appears to be the best way 
out, although the girl’s lighter hair will 
give her a shade more emphasis than 
her brother. Just enough to prevent the 
two quite similar subjects from pulling 
against each other. Forthright lighting, 
without tricks, is called for with the chil- 
dren, whose complexities have not yet 
matured. Seat them comfortably, close 
to each other. Let them both look at one 
point a few inches from the camera. Top 
and side lighting will be appropriate and 
effective. Avoid stiffness. You'll find the 
children charming subjects for double 
portraits. 

Unusual subjects occasionally come to 
hand in double portraiture. Foujita, the 
great Japanese artist, (whose cats, blend 
of East and West, made him famous) and 
his French wife were striking and rather 
difficult subjects. The unusual called for 
something different, although it was not 
to be so radical a treatment that it ob- 
truded itself into the portrait with disas- 
trous effects on the subject. Feeling that 
Foujita was to be the dominant figure, I 
posed him in the foreground position, 
facing the camera almost directly. To his 
side, almost behind him -but not quite, 
seen only in profile, I posed his wife. On 
the final print, we double-printed (but 
too faintly to distract) Foujita’s signature 
in Japanese on the wall above her head. 
He wore his characteristic robe. 

To further supplement and augment the 
forceful personality of the artist, I had 
him hold a beautiful, favorite white cat. 
His heavy, horn-rimmed glasses and his 
bang haircut, all characteristic of Foujita, 
lent further emphasis. I calculated the 
composition in pyramid, counting on the 
strength of that geometrical form. The 
entire picture was difficult to make into 
a unit. Consider the different elements 
in costume and personalities. My job was 
to make East meet West without any con- 
flict. 

Universal subjects for double portrai- 
ture are mother and child. I hold with 
the theory that the child should be em- 
phasized. I think that is the normal 
mother’s wish. This creation of hers is 
more important to her than herself. 
Therefore, light the child for prominence. 
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Don’t subdue the mother too much. She’s 
pretty important in this matter, too. 
Proximity is arranged very easily in these 
cases. Mother holds her child, naturally 
and simply. If the child is dressed in 
white or other light color, and the mother 
in contrasting dark, emphasis and bal- 
ance both are maintained. The mother, 
holding the child in her arms, is more 
concerned with him than the camera. The 
baby is naturally interested in the cam- 
era. His eyes watch it. The composition 
here is vertical. 

What the misguided would probably 
call a “candid” double portrait may be 
posed for good effect. A man and his 
wife, for example, are sitting in their 
usual places in their home. He turns to 
her and smiles at something she said. 
They may not be in immediate proximity 
but the intimacy of the scene compen- 
cates for the lack of physical nearness. 
Photographed in natural surroundings, if 
they’re not too distracting, they will pre- 
sent a pleasant, informal double portrait. 
If the distance between them is not too 
great, place the household pooch between 
them to tie the elements into a unity of 
composition. 

The double profile is another relatively 
simple duo composition. In the case of 
Lawrence Tibbett and his son, the domi- 
nant point to me was the strong resem- 
blance between them. The emphasis on 
that resemblance was obtained by placing 
the boy’s head against his father’s, with 
just sufficient of the great baritone to 
outline the likeness of his progeny’s pro- 
file. The portrait was lighted to elimi- 
nate all extraneous details, to stress the 
one point of similarity between father 
and son. The composition is circular, 
achieved by the placement of the profiles 
in the frame and then using spot lighting. 

These few are not the only possibili- 
ties in double portraiture. They’re sam- 
ples. Still others will strike the venture- 
some photographer who wants to do 
something in what I like to consider an- 
other art form within general photog- 
raphy. The novice in double portraiture 
will require certain equipment: a camera 
with a lens that cuts true, two or three 
lights, many hours of practice, much 
patience, judgment of people, and a pen- 
chant for changing the pace of his photo- 
graphic thoughts. 

A swing back on the camera is also 
desirable. With it depth of field may be 
increased, although care must be taken 
to avoid decreased head size in the sup- 
plementary figure. With such material 
at hand, double portraiture won't be 
nearly as difficult as I may have led you 
to believe. And it will make one picture 
of two people worth twenty thousand 
words of description.— 


Renovating Bottle Caps 
ig is a great annoyance to find that the 
cardboard lining of a screw bottle cap 
is no longer air-tight. But the matter is 
easily remedied by replacing the lining 
with a circular disc cut from a paraf- 
fined butter container, or from a pape! 
milk container. This will not only solve 
the difficulty, but frequently will give 
you a better cap than the original.—Dr. 
I. Clyde Cornog, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW BOOKS 








THE LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY, a series 
of ten books on various photographic subjects. 
Published by Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. Imita- 
tion leather bound, 434x674, 96 to 160 pages, 
illustrated, 50c each. 

A complete course in photography in 
ten pocket-size books, each book com- 
plete in itself. Subjects covered include 
The Camera; Developing, Printing, En- 
larging; Filters; Composition; Movie 
Making; Color; Portraiture and Make- 
up; Child Portraiture; Tricks for Camera 
Owners; A Glossary for Photography. 
Many outstanding writers and photogra- 
phers among the contributors. For com- 
plete details see the advertisement on 
page 77. 


FASCINATING FAKES IN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
by Marcel Natkin, with illustrations by Pierre 
Boucher. Camera Craft Publishing Co. Cloth 
bound, 7x103%4, 72 pages, illustrated, $2.00. 
The fakes described in this volume, 
whether used as processes of interpreta- 
tion or for amusement, offer the camera 
owner a variety of picture ideas which 
can be carried out with comparatively 
simple equipment. Among the items de- 
scribed and illustrated are shadowgrams, 
bas-relief, photomontage, distortions, sol- 
arization, shutter secrets, and infra-red. 


THE BOYS' BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY, by 
Edwin Way Teale. Published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc. Cloth bound, 5!/2 x 81/44, 252 pages, 
illustrated, $2.00. 

Starting with the history of photog- 
raphy, the author tells the beginner about 
every phase of the subject—how a cam- 
era works, how to buy a camera, what 
to photograph, developing, printing, en- 
larging, common mistakes, etc. The book 
is written in a chatty and informal style 
and illustrated with 31 full page photo- 
graphs and more than 40 diagrams. 


AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
1940, Volume 54, edited by Frank R. Fraprie. 
Published by American Photographic Publish- 
ing Co. Cloth or paper binding, 7!/4 x 10, 
388 pages, 100 pictorial illustrations, paper 
$1.50, cloth $2.50. 

In addition to 20 articles and 95 full- 
page plates the book contains a list of 
pictorial photographers, American camera 
clubs, and Annual Formulary. 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY, 1939-40. The 
Stu dio Annual of Camera Art, edited by C. G. 
Holme, Studio Publications, Inc. Cloth or 
paper, 7'/,x 10, over 100 plates, black-and- 
white and color, paper $2.50, cloth $3.50. 

Selection of the year’s best prints con- 
tributed by photographers from all over 
the world. Introductory article by E. A. 
Robins, President of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, surveying the develop- 
ment of photography. 


SNAPSHOTS IN COLOR, by Paul Damm. 
oy tributed by Carl Zeiss, Inc. Paper bound, 
5'/2 x 8, 24 pages, illustrated, 25c. 

\ booklet devoted to the making of 
Jor pictures, hints on color composi- 
ion, film speed ratings; 18 color plates. 


Any one of the books listed here can be 
obtained either from your local camera dealer 
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FALL BARGAIN LIST 
1000 ASSORTED CAMERAS, 
LENSES AND ACCESSORIES AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
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FREE TRIAL 


























nahh ee ete ae, SOOT $ 19.50 Kodak Duo Six-20, chrome, F3.5............$ 37.50 
Zeias Contameter for Contax JI or III........ 48.00 Super- Sport Dolly, Trioplan, F2.9. ‘ 29.50 
Bell & Howell Model 122A, 500-Watt........ 89.50 Simmons Omega B, no lens... ...........+- 45. 
Keystone Model R8, 500-Watt sceaueenacl Cae Simmons Omeza B, Wollensak F4.5.......... 59.59 
Kodascope 8 Model 50, 300-W. RR eee 30.00 Leica Model IIIb, Summar F2. <cleseeie 
Kodascope G, 750-Watt, F1.6............... 98.50 Leica Model G, Summar F2, eveready case.... 115.00 
Keystone A81, 750-Watt, GRRE AS 52.50 Kine Exakta, Carl Zeiss Biotar F2........... 195.00 

Bell & Howell JJ, 750-Watt, F1.6............ 149.50 Kine Exakta, Primoplan F1.9............... 145.00 

Keystone A7, F2.7,:seven speeds............. 32.50 Kine Exakta, Carl Zeiss Tessar, F2.8.. 122.50 
Keystone A7, F1.5, seven speeds 50.00 Kine Exakta, Exaktar, F3.5................. 91.00 
Cine Kodak K, F1.9 Anastigmat............. 64.50 Exakta B, chrome, Zeiss Tessar, F2.8........ 105.00 
Cine Kodak Magazine, F1.9 Anastigmat...... 84.50 Exakta B, chrome, Zeiss Tessar, F3.5....... . 91.00 
Bolex 16, Leitz Hektor F1.4 Anastigmat...... 210.00 Rolleicord Ia, Zeiss Triotar, F4.5............ 44.50 
Keystone K8, F1.9 Anastigmat.............. 40.00 Rolleicord II, Zeiss Triotar, F3.5 57.50 
Keystone K8, F2.7 Anastigmat.............. 24.00 Maximar B, 9x12cm., Carl Zeiss Tessar, F4.5... 54.50 
Kodak 25, F2.7 Anastigmat. ........cccsccss 32.00 Maximar A, 6! 6x9em., Carl Zeiss Tessar, F4.5. 47.50 
Kodak 60, F1.9 Anastigmat................. 49.50 Contax III, Sonnar F1.5, eveready case....... 174.50 
Bolex 8, Kino Plasmat F1.5................. 195.00 Contax III, Sonnar F2.0, eveready case....... 159.50 
Bell & Howell Mode! 134E, I a cas 57.50 Contax II, Sonnar F2.0, eveready case 134.50 
Bell & Howell 70DA Cooke, F1.5. cooce Cane Contax I, Zeiss Tessar, F2.8, eveready case.... 74.50 
Latest Super Ikonta B Tessar, F2.8. ae Robot I, Zeiss Tessar, F2.8............2cc00e 74.50 
Auto Rolleiflex Tessar, F3.5, ever. case....... 105.00 Robot II, Zeiss Biotar, F2 2 0 . 145.00 
Dollina II Schneider Radionar, F2.9.......... 32.50 Speed Graphic 3'4x44, Zeiss Tessar, F45. 95.00 
Dollina I] CZ Tessar, F2.8.................. 47.50 Speed Graphic 2'4x314, Zeiss Tessar, F4. 5... ... 89.50 
Robot II CZ Tessar, F2.8................0-- 108.00 Speed Graphic 214x314, Zeiss Tessar, F3.5.... 102.00 
Contaflex, CZ Sonnar, F1.5................. 174.50 Speed Graphic 214x344, Kodak Anas., F4.5... 84.50 
Leica F, chrome, Summar F2............... 89.50 National Graflex Ser. I, oe 8 54.50 
Exakta B, Zeiss Biotar, F2.................. 139.50 Korelle Reflex II, Zeiss Tessar, F2.8.......... 97.50 
Kodak Bantam Special, F2.................. 54.50 Korelle Reflex II, Radionar, F2.9............ 77.50 
Contax I CZ Sonnar, F1.5..............0.. 115.00 Kodak Retina II, Retina-Xenon, F2.0........ 84.50 
244x314 Ila Focomat 90mm. F4 Lens....... 198.00 Kodak Model 35, Kodak Anas. Special, F3.5.. 24.95 
35mm. Focomat, no lens.................... 64.50 Kodak Model 35, Kodak Anas., F4.5......... 17.95 

All Bargain offering while used are in equal to new condition 











DEALER ARRANGED 


HABER&FINK'./0¥ARgE SiS 
ELKAY 


ADJUSTABLE 
FILM HOLDER 


for Cut Film and Film Pack 


Fits Practically All Standard 
4" x 5" Developing Tanks 















*Takes 414x6cm., 6x9em., 21/4 
31,4", 9x12em., 314"x4l4" and 
4’x5" negatives! 

* May be removed intact for wash- 
ing your negatives! 

* Banishes the problem of air-bells 
and splash marks! 

* Made of tempered bakelite; loads 
a dozen negatives! 

* Foolproof loading fixture included 
at no extra charge! 





ELKAY PHOTO PRODUCTS. 
303 Washington Street e 


INC. 
Newark, N. Y 


At your dealer, or write for details. 


Made in U. S. A. 
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SUPERIMPOSED 


New Bee Bee imace tyre 
RANGE FINDER 


Focuses with extreme accuracy 
from 2 feet to infinity 


HE new Bee Bee Range Finder 
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Keep Them Guessing with Your Camera 


(Continued from page 21) 








market which have finished their useful 
outdoor life and can be secured at almost 
any price you wish to pay. Mine cost 
me $4 including a lens, with no extra 
charge for the many pin holes in the 
bellows. A few pieces of black tape cor- 
rected these faults sufficiently to work 
with light more or less confined to the 
subject as it is in this process. 

The next and equally necessary requi- 
site was the right kind of a lens. There 
are on the market lenses particularly 


is a solidly constructed pre- | made for this purpose ranging down to 


cision accessory (made in the | 


U. S. A.) for cameras that do not 
have ground glass focusing 


| 
| 


20 mm in focal length. The cheapest of 
these costs around $25, but still with an 
eye to economy I looked for the next 
best thing in a short focal length lens. 


screens or built-in range finders. | The lens from a movie camera immedi- 
This new and extremely handy | ately came to mind and I knew of noth- 


accessory may simply be carried 
about in the pocket and held in 
the hand near the camera for 
taking quick readings accurately. 
The price is only $4.35. 


A leather carrying case may be obtained for 40c 


additional. 

The instrument weighs approximately 2 ounces, 
is 33/16” lon and %x 1” overall, including 
the disc. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 






INCORPORATED 
127 WEST 42” STREET 


NEW YORK 











“A 
GREAT 
HOTEL” 








LARGE ROOMS, NEWLY 
FURNISHED & DECORATED 
SINGLE from $3. DOUBLE $4.50 


1 BLOCK FROM PENN. STATION 


and from Empire State Bldg 


SPECIAL FLOOR DEVOTED TO 
WOMEN GUESTS EXCLUSIVELY 


HOTEL 


M°‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 








Under KNOTT Mot. John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 
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| 
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| holding them securely together. 


| 


ing better for the process. They are se- 
curable in a variety of focal lengths and 
are plentiful in the second-hand market. 
The one I chose was of 78 mm focal 
length and cost me $6. I have since se- 
cured an old movie projector lens of 2- 
inch focal length which gives me greater 
magnifications, at an additional outlay of 
$8. The 78 mm lens in conjunction with 
a 30-inch camera bellows extension gave 
me a magnification of nine times (see 
formula) which I felt was not suffi- 
cient. A 12-inch length of 3-inch di- 
ameter bakelite tube secured to the 
lens board brought my total extension 
to 42 inches, which gives a very sizable 
image of a grain of salt or the fibres of 
a piece of woolen material 
A solid, vibration-free stage must be 
placed before the lens for the mounting 
of the subjects. After experimenting 
with several arrangements I found that 
two pieces of lantern slide glass held 
securely in a slot cut in a wooden upright 
would hold most subjects that came to 
hand. Flat subjects such as_ paper, 
cloth, feathers, butterfly wings, onion 
skins, silk stockings, and cotton, wool, 
rayon, or linen fibres were placed be- 
tween the two pieces of glass with tape 
In cases 
where I wished to keep the subject per- 
manently secured for examination or fur- 
ther photos I placed a bit of Canada 
balsam on a microscope slide, placed 
the subject on the balsam, and then 
pressed a cover glass over this and al- 
lowed it to dry under pressure for a few 
days. This is the standard manner of 
mounting subjects for microscopic exam- 
ination, and the slides, cover glass, and 
balsam can be secured at any house 
| handling microscopes or scientific sup- 
| plies. The microscope slide can be 
| mounted in the slot provided for the lan- 
| tern slide glasses by putting several 
| pieces of cardboard in to take up the 
extra space due to the difference in 
thickness. Canada balsam and rubber 
cement, you will find, are very handy 
and at times necessary for the mounting 
of certain subjects. 
For the mounting of subjects such as 
salt, sugar, all kinds of seed, ground 
coffee, and all types of crystals, spread 





a very thin layer of balsam or rubber 
cement on the surface of the glass which 
will face the lens. Immediately pour a 
quantity of the material to be photo- 
graphed onto this surface, pressing it 
down lightly with the finger. Then 
shake off all the surplus. I have found 


that clear rubber cement works better 
for this purpose, since it dries at once. 
Canada balsam is likely to flow during 
the exposure unless it has been thor- 
oughly dried beforehand. 





Setup for photographing piece of cotton 
material which is mounted between pieces 
of glass. Long lens shade is important. 


For subjects of any appreciable mass 
or weight such as dried peas, rice, pins, 
bodies of flies or large insects, etc., use 
Canada balsam and allow the setup to 
harden on the radiator for several hours. 
If allowed to harden sufficiently the bal- 
sam will support subjects of consider- 
able weight; and another advantage is 
that it is almost colorless and perfectly 
transparent. This is the substance used 
in cementing the various elements of 
lenses together, and has approximately 
the same refractive index as glass. 

Regarding lights, the great variety of 
possible subjects will require various 
lighting arrangements depending on the 


opacity, surface, texture, mass, and 
other characteristics of the subject. My 
lighting equipment consisted of two 
ordinary goose-neck desk lamps. Over 


the face of one reflector I placed a disc 
of cardboard with a 2-inch hole in the 
center. To this hole I affixed a length 
of cardboard tube, 2 inches in diameter. 
This gave a spotlight effect, but natural- 
ly lacked the concentrating effect of a 
condensing lens. A true spotlight would 
give the best results, of course, but the 
desk lamp was available so it was made 
to serve the purpose. The other desk 
lamp was used without any changes to 
light up the shadow side of more or less 
opaque subjects. 

You should use very oblique and con- 
centrated lighting to bring out surface 
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texture, and a contrasting background 
; and shadow “fill-in” for the more or less 
opaque subjects. To illustrate these 

| points consider a number of possible sub- C APTU RES 
jects. Assume we want to compare the 

| surface texture of several grades of writ- 

| ing paper. A flat light directly from the 

front will bring out nothing more than 

| a plain white surface. Using the spot- | 

; light, move it around until the beam is 9 P P 

’ shining at an angle of about 85 degrees You Il set foot in a new world of pictures 

across the surface of the paper. Now with ROBOT—the camera that keeps pace 

examine the image on the groundglass | with the clock. 

' and you will find that every little bump, | Completely automatic action—that’s the 

z crevice, and fibre of the paper surface | secret. Hidden in ROBOT'S trim bod icin, 

‘ has been brought out and exaggerated. | aia “mt on . _—— y an 
Contours of a surface that appeared per- | spring motor automatically winds shutter 
fectly smooth are brought out to the ex- and film after every shot. You just press the 
treme. Compare the surfaces of a piece shutter-release for each successive picture. 
of enamel or coated paper, a piece of And ROBOT can speed up to four shots a 
high grade bond paper, and a newspaper. ; 

You will at once see why newspapers second! 
use a coarse screen in printing half- That’s why ROBOT never misses a picture 
tone photographs. = | —regardless of how fast things happen. Easier 
_ This same oblique lighting arrangement | to focus, unbelievably quick for one shot or 
is suitable for the examination or pho- | A ? 
tographing of all kinds of fabrics. How- | a dozen, it stops action faster than the eye 
ever, with these subjects the light | can see. 
should come from an angle of about 75 | The world’s most advanced minia- 
pe bag agp ee! ee ture. There are two models: ROBOT II 
ent subjects such as salt, sugar, bread, re a ce ° 
pepper, and various crystals should be with built-in flash, ROBOT I with 
illuminated with the spotlight at an an- built-in filter. Wide choice of lenses. 
gle of 60 to 75 degrees. Due to the na- di) 
ture of subjects of this classification, 
enough light will be projected through 
them to give ample illumination on the STOPS THE CLOCK 
shadow side, usually eliminating the need ROBOT took these 5 shots in 
for the “fill-in” light. para: thay aging 
s ne as long as 6 sec- 
When we come to such subjects as onds to get set for the 2nd 
coffee, seeds, the surface of a file, —. he eager em jon 
leather, insects, string, wire, etc., they can press the shutter-release. 

' cannot be photographed properly with P ncerg Sh aphsonl the fen enh ene 
one light because of their surface. . sitions / 

wit With one light as used on our other sub- . PRT ep eo Robotography by 

oak jects, we would get very dense shadows | NTEWCONTINEN ‘ OF eerNde far Eienaiurd, mage. G50 Truman D. Vencill 
ah and no detail. That might show a movie | 

to star in a very dramatic fashion, but we | 
ss do not = so much a dramatic picture 

“ as a revealing picture. 

“a _Accordingly, we will place the spot- SEND F AI 

+" light at an angle of about 60 degrees and SF 

otly the second light on the shadow side. 

Only experimentation will determine the 

- ht ae at which 7 —_ the 

: second light. urn on each light sepa- . 

tely rately a examine the image on the Save Real Money on Cameras and Equipment! 
groundglass. Here, as in other types of . . 

iS © icngusiy, 5 memmiouae dvine Buy on Sears Easy Payment Plan, if You Like. 

the filter will come in handy. Balance the PAGES of smashing values in the latest and finest still and movie 

prs lights until there is ample illumination in papa ry <a ——— you can get sees 

My the shadows to bring out good detail. want it _beeues on orders of $10.00 or ee tig - pe 

two Taking a picture of a piece of onion Easy Payment Plan. Make Sears your Camera Headquarters. 

Over skin against a white background would | Send for Sears FREE Camera Catalog TODAY! 

disc result in something that looked like a 

the piece of chalk against a bale of cotton. LOADED WITH VALUES LIKE THIS—, 

ngth For the majority of subjects a background MARVE 

eter. ol extreme contrast is mandatory. For — en ar _— 

tral. If @ piece of black silk stocking, for exam- Seen bn. te soens! Soceal se wenn, 

of a ple, use a white background. In photo- ne able for ‘ lca me a ne Has 

yould JB 8taphing salt or sugar, which will be in Southsea sect tock. Carvien Sears guarantes of 

t the more or less high key, use a black back- egal | vib i bac To get your Free Camera Catalog, 

made f Sound. FP I ings <n ninneiibnges 08:00 tamed areetaens aan ee 

desk Secure pieces of cardboard which are 3CA6231—Similar to above but made of Order house. Ask for catalog 
es to respectively white, black, and about six I IN 6 i e.5cis sind c ceeuwesan $1.59 N-692PP. 

~ less intermediate shades of gray. Make a | ORDER FROM OUR NEAREST MAIL ORDER STORE... 


Support behind the subject and examine | 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
os the or glace imag 7 >» wari MEMPHIS DALLAS PHILADELPHIA 
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“No Other De- 
veloper Can 
Make All 
These Claims” 


® Non-toxic 

® Non-staining 

® Temper. 
ature -con- 
trolled to 
80° F. 

® No increas- 
ing develop- 
ing time—at 
any time. 

® Finest grain 

® Highest resolving 
power 

® Shadow detail 

® No blocked - up 
highlights 


RFD 16 - ounce 
Bottles of Devel- 
oper and Replen- 
isher; guaranteed 
for 25 rolls min- 


10% higher west of the Rockies. 
or write to Dept. P-111 


ALDEN R-p.p~ 


en sHino FINEGRAIN Dey Fp 











® Perfect gradation 


@ Full strength al- 
ways maintained 


® Consistent results 


® Greatest economy 


RFD 32 -ounce 
Bottles of Devel- 
oper and Replen- 
isher; guaranteed | 
for 50 rolls min- 
ee $1.85 





At your dealer 
Made in U. S. A. 


WALDEN RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


131 West 33rd Street 


New York City 








DUREX MFG. CORP. 17 West 3rd St., 





COMPLETE 


$2.25 


WITH CASE 











N.Y 
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PERFECT 
ENLARGER 


Try it for ten days FREE! 
It has everything you want in 


hoto enlarger. 
ANAS TIGMAT 3%-inch 


hie negative carrier; masked 


Send for 
$9.85 deliver 


$9.85 


A very fast 


diaphragm; lamp; etc. 
REE CIRCULAR. 


ERFECT 
ENLARGER CO. 


Dept. P 
148 West 23rd St., N.Y. C. 
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best illustrate to you the importance of 
the proper background. Do not use 
cardboards of various colors, because 
films do not see colors as you see them 
with your eye. 

The most convenient arrangement I 
have used for selecting the proper back- 
ground was made as follows: I divided 
an 8-inch circle of cardboard up into 8 
segments, making one black, one white, 
and the other six in graduated shades of 
gray. For getting the various shades I 
used various amounts of white and black 
show-card paint. The circular piece was 
mounted on an upright 3 inches off the 
center of the lens and 4 inches behind 
the subject stage. By turning it I could 
bring any of the various segments be- 
hind the subject thereby securing any 
type of background required. 

To return to the camera, I found that 
due to the coarseness of ordinary ground- 
glass it is often impossible to determine 
just when proper focus is obtained in 
macro work. I secured a piece of 5x7” 
clear glass and had it grained with the 
exception of a 34-inch circle in the cen- 
ter. The critical focusing necessary was 
done on this clear glass with the help of 
one of the groundglass focusing aids on 
the market. If you have trouble fo- 
cusing on clear glass blow smoke on the 
inner surface; this will leave a deposit 
of infinitely fine grain. 

Unless one has exceedingly long arms 
it is difficult to focus the front end of 
a 42-inch camera while looking at the 
image on the groundglass. I solved this 
problem by sliding the camera forward 
or backward on slides for rough adjust- 
ment and then brought the subject into 
sharp focus by means of adjusting the 
back of the camera. It takes a relatively 
small amount of movement of the lens 
to change the focus from one plane to 
another, but with a 78 mm lens and a 
42-inch extension it required a 2-inch 
adjustment of the groundglass to change 
the plane of focus from the front of a 
fly’s head to the back. From this you 
will readily see that very critical focus- 
ing can be done by adjusting the posi- 
tion of the groundglass. 

After sharp focus has been secured, 
stop the lens down, but woe unto him 
who assumes that the smallest stop is 
the best. It may give you the depth of 
field you are striving for, but it will do 
it at the expense of definition—and defi- 
nition is one thing you can’t spare. 
Start by going to one stop smaller than 
the maximum aperture of the lens. Then 
examine your groundglass image and if 
it is still perfectly sharp, try going down 
another stop. Generally speaking, it will 
be well for you to stop down just enough 
to obtain the depth of field you need, 
and no more. 

As to film, either pan or ortho is sat- 
isfactory unless your subject is of a 
color not suited to anything except pan 
film. For most of my work I have used 
4x5 Ortho Press film developed in DK -50. 
In all cases definition was good over the 
full negative area, and as I was not en- 
larging more than 4 times it was unneces- 
sary to obtain extremely fine grain. 

Knowledge regarding exposure can be 
best obtained through experiment. It 
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may have occurred to you that there is 
no shutter in the movie lens, but we do 
not require one for this purpose. The 
operation of a shutter would cause 
enough vibration to affect the definition 
of the recorded image, so exposures are 
made simply by turning the lights on 
and off in a darkened room. 

If you build a camera to make photo- 
macrographs or if you only rig your pres- 
ent equipment up for the purpose, start 
the work in the basement, for that is 
where you will eventually wind up. You 
will have enough problems to work out 
in the making of this type of picture 
without penalizing yourself by working 
where there is excessive vibration. Con- 
sistently good conditions are found in the 
basement at night, if the basement is 
clean and dry. 

The possible subjects for macrographic 
work are limited only by your imagination. 
Who would think that the lowly pan- 
cake would make an interesting picture? 
A more life-like picture of Hades with- 
out fire effects you never saw! Indus- 
try today is using macrographs more 
than ever to get sales arguments across. 
Study sections from a 39c pair and a $1 
pair of silk stockings through the camera. 
Without any technical knowledge of the 
mechanics of silk stocking making, you 
will see why the prices differ. Such ef- 
fective arguments often are used by the 
makers of paper, fabrics, and many other 
articles whose real quality may be hid- 
den in minute details of construction. 

When making photomacrographs you 
will do well to have in mind some defi- 
nite plan, such as a series of comparisons 
of similar subjects, or a sequence of 
pictures showing the progressive action of 
time, chemicals, or ordinary. wear on 
various subjects. A piece of steel exposed 
to moisture will gradually oxidize or 
rust. Macrographs made at regular in- 
tervals showing the progress of the oxi- 
dation would make an interesting series. 

The advisability of making such. pic- 
tures in series was proven to me con- 
clusively when I selected nine subjects 
from photomacrographs already in my 
files and released them to a newspaper 
under the heading “A Fly’s Eye View 
of Your Breakfast.” Sales more than paid 
me for all the time and money I have 
put into what has been a pleasant pas- 
time. This series included a fly’s head, 
coffee, sugar, salt, a napkin, a newspa- 
per, a pancake, toast, and pepper. 

While I have listed some suggestions 
for subjects to start on, I assure you that 
once you go to work ideas will come 
faster than you can execute them. 

Another method of making photo- 
graphs which show the subjects several 
times normal size does not require the 
making of negatives. Put any flat, trans- 
parent or semi-transparent subject in the 
negative carrier of your enlarger and 
project it on paper. By tilting or swing- 
ing the enlarger lamp-housing around 
you can project the image on the floor 
or the wall and obtain a magnification 
limited only by the size of the room. 
Try this on a fly’s wing. I did so, en- 
larging it about 75 times, and made a print 
of it. There on a piece of 8x10 paper ! 
had a picture of a section of a fly’s wing 
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which revealed what appeared to be mil- 
lions of small hairs on a surface whose 
actual size was not more than %¢ inch 
square at the most. Use your short focus 
lens in cases like this, to get the great- 
est magnification possible. 

A particularly interesting series of 
photos I made in this manner was 
produced as follows: I made small con- 
centrated solutions of various chemicals 
used in photography such as potassium 
ferricyanide, potassium bichromate, hypo, 
sodium sulfite, etc. These were poured 
out on lantern slide glasses and recrystal- 
lized by placing them on a hot radiator. 





When dry, the slide glasses were placed in | 


the enlarger and prints made on paper of 
maximum contrast. Some very beautiful 
crystal formations were revealed. 

The various methods and suggestions 
presented here should provide you with 
any number of ideas for making photoma- 
crographs with simple equipment. I be- 
lieve I have made it clear that no costly 
outlay of materials and equipment is 
needed to do this work successfully.— 


Sixty Thousand Prints a Day 


NE of the largest photo-finishing 
plants in the country is the Bear 
Photo Service in San Francisco. It can 
develop 600 rolls of film an hour, and 
turn out as many as 60,000 finished prints 
in a single day—and that’s a good many. 





This is real quantity production. 


Developing at the plant is entirely 
automatic. Films are hung on bars at 
one end of a large machine, and then, 
suspended from the bars, are passed 
through developing and fixing tanks and 
two wash tanks without being touched by 
human hands—an arrangement that pro- 
tects them from finger marks and 
scratches. They then go through a tun- 
nel-type dryer, in which heated air is 
forced on them by a series of fans. 

The washed prints, moist from proc- 
essing and washing, are placed on travel- 
ing chromium plates and passed beneath 
a rubber cylinder which squeezes out the 
excess moisture. As the plates move for- 
ward on an endless belt, they pass over 
gas heating elements that dry the pic- 
tures and impart the gloss within a few 
seconds. The finished photos are de- 
posited in a box at the end of the ap- 
pliance. The plates then pass on around 
for another load of wet prints—C. W. 
Geiger, San Francisco, Calif. 
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IF YOU CAN MAKE BLACK & WHITE ENLARGEMENTS 


can make 
X-OR COLOR 


PRINTS ON PAPER 


Amateurs and professionals by the thousands are now making their 
own X-OR color prints. This simplified process makes it possible for 
you to make your own natural color prints quickly and economically. 


You won’t have to learn any new darkroom techniques—in fact, all 


Pd 


of the color work is done in full normal light. No tints, dyes, or toners 


to mess with—no extra darkroom equipment to buy. 





The enlargement kit contains everything, in 


COLOR TESTER addition to your regular black and white en- 


‘ larging equi t, : > fine 
Special olfed ging eq pee needed to produce the finest 
X-OR Color Prints on paper. Full, understand- 
If you want to test your 


separation negatives quick- able instructions. Satisfaction is guaranteed. 
ly and easily — make these ae 


contact prints in full color. $ O 
Kit contains enough for six INTRODUCTORY 
2 x 3 proofs. Complete, with ENLARGEMENT KIT @ 


instructions . . "$00 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct, 
sending dealer’s name, with money order or check. 











DEALERS—If you are not stock- SPECTRA PHOTO PRODUCTS, Inc. 


ing X-OR Color Print materials, 
write for Dealer Sales Plan. 7650 SECOND BLVD. * DETROIT, MICH. 

















Salon Prints with a Box Camera. See the May, 1939 Issue 
of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. Copies available for 35c. 






















@ Place ROCKER-RINSER under faucet, turn on 
the water, and let ’er rock—automatically! 

@ ROCKER-RINSER is efficient, it does a better job 
in less time, giving a complete change of clean water 
every ten seconds. 





@ Two compartments, for 8 x 10 and 4x 5 or smaller 
prints; also perfect for washing cut film or plates. 

@ Convenient and simple, requires no attention, no 
need to worry that tub or sink will run over. Reduces 
water bills. 





@ Sturdily made, nothing to get out of order; acid- 
and chip-proof baked enamel finish; noiseless rubber 
bumpers. Operates in area 11” x 14” 


*Trade Mark Patents Applied for 


oe 


Ask for the Right ROCKER- N : “a 
RINSER at ae aie, 40 i IGH SALE 44 Whitehall St-, New York City 


write to Dept. L-1. 
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SINGLE 
VIEW 
COUPLED 
RANGE 
FINDER 


TRIGGER RELEASE 


YOU'LL GET PRIZE WINNING 
PICTURES WITH A WELTINI 


Be ready for every picture opportunity. 
Freeze the fastest action on your film—get 
real life and expression in your candid shots 
—or run the gamut of tone and gradation in 
the splendor of a sunset. High speed lenses 
and shutters. Parallax compensator. Trigger 
squeeze shutter release for rock-steady pic- 
tures. Single view coupled range finder for 
automatic focusing. Uses standard 35mm. 
film—36 exposures per load. Weltini will 
never fail you, marvelous for natural color 
pictures. Economical. Write for catalog. 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


223 W. MADISON Sr. CHICAGO, 



































ILL. 


PHOTO-SPOT 


Here’s what you long have wanted... 
a practical, efficient spotlight at a 
price you can’t resist... Now, you can 
get beautiful highlights on portraits 
...Sharp shadows on your table tops... 
results you never could obtain before. 


Streamline design, with ventilating 
louvres...the ground lens concentrates 
the light with a spread of 25 to 30 
degrees...the black, durable finish 
withstands heat and wear...the 
Positive Swivel with Adjustable Tension 
makes it easy to get the range and 
hold the position. 
The adjustable Clamp-on Attachment 
fits vertical or horizontal supports. 
Porcelain Socket with Asbestos Cord. 
Accommodates a Number 1 Photo- 
flood Lamp. 

SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 

Distributed by 
Hornstein Photo Sales, Chicago 
Raygram Corp., New York, N. Y. 


ASHLAND MANUFACTURING CORP. 


Ashland, Ohio 
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300,000 Flashbulbs 


(Continued from page 37) 














The really constructive recommenda- 
tions that inspired her to further study 
and eventual solution of these perplex- 
ing problems were made by newspaper 
photographers, even though they were 
rather indefinite about what they wanted. 
Actually, this was a lamp of proper in- 
tensity and duration from the close of 
the circuit to the end of the flash. To 
produce it Miss Easley enlarged her lab- 
oratory and with the assistance of Dr. 
Forsythe designed and installed needed 
additional apparatus. 

Some appreciation of the considera- 
tions involved in producing this ideal 
flashbulb may be gathered by reviewing 
the factors involved in its design. These 
included the diameter of the bulb, thick- 
ness of the glass, quantity and weight 
of aluminum, voltage required to set off 
the flash, time from closing of circuit to 
firing, duration of flash, total light out- 
put in lumen seconds, maximum intensity 
of light in million lumen seconds, length 
of peak of light, priming compound, vol- 
ume and pressure of oxygen, measure- 
ment of the usable light in flash syn- 
chronization, and the time required for 
given exposures. There are some other 
incidental factors of minor importance. 

The items listed are essentially all 
physical characteristics of the flashbulb 
that had to be considered in perfecting 
it. While this was the primary prob- 
lem, a secondary one of almost equal 
importance arose with the introduction of 
high-speed films. The photographer who 
had been operating with the slower 
emulsions and had adjusted his synchron- 
ization in keeping with the speed of these 
emulsions now found it necessary to 
readjust his synchronization to compen- 
sate for the extra speed. And Miss Eas- 
ley inherited another headache. 

But this readjustment of the synchron- 
ization failed in its purpose inasmuch as 
it neglected to consider the limitations of 
the flashbulb itself. It was invariably 
assumed in such a difficulty-that the lamp 
and not the synchronizer was at fault, 
and this threw the problem right back 
into the receptive hands of Miss Easley. 
Photographers are congenitally disposed 
to refer their impossible technical dif- 
ficulties to the manufacturers. 

Some cameramen were of the opinion 
that the fast films required a lower peak 
of flash while others advocated a higher 
peak. Seldom was there any unanimity 
of opinion on the matter of proper syn- 
chronization. A case history will serve 
to illustrate this. In one 
photographic division there were ten 
photographers, no two of whom used the 
same type of synchronizer and who sel- 
dom agreed on the speed of the film 
best suited to the type of lamp provided 
by the head of the staff. Occasionally 
each photographer was permitted to use 
the makes of film and flashbulb he pre- 
ferred. But even then there were many 
failures to score perfect results. 

With this and similar divisions of opin- 
ion confronting her Miss Easley em- 
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PROJECT 


INTO 
YOUR 
NLARGEMENTS 





THE ORIGINAL! Now available in 7 new 
styles at greatly reduced prices— 


5x7...91.50 8x10...$2.50 11x14...53.50 


KEMP CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 


HOLLYWOOD - CALIFORNIA 














Brilliant 
COLOR PRINTS 


From any type and size transparency. 


Naturalcolor prints are produced SIZE 8x10 
by the well-known Eastman wash- 

off imbibition process, salon 

mounted. Send cash with order or 

if you prefer, we ship C.0.D. plus a 
postage fees. Transparencies and s 
prints are insured against loss. add'l prints 
Satisfaction guaranteed. $2 each 


DISCOUNT TO DEALERS 


NATURALCOLOR CORP., Dept. A 


62 E. Lake Street, Chicago, IIL 











35MM FILM SPECIAL 


25ft.89c¢ 100 ft. $2.75 


GUARANTEED FRESH STOCK REPACKED BY US 
F.0.B. HOLLYWOOD C.O.D. 


HOLLYWOOD 35MM FILM CO. 
Box 2550 Hollywood, Calif. 




















_& GIBBS 
hotment FLOOD- 


al) GUNS 


THE ONLY flood-light that follows the camera 

—models for either still or movie cameras. 
ARTHUR E. GIBBS 

1925 N.E. Knott St. Portland, Oregon 











_—---- 
= TRI TAB a 


REGISTERED Neway | US.PAT.OFF. AT STORES 
25 SNAPS 106 
CLOTH PHOTO HINGES 
Patented 


stent 








25 IN PKG, 
MOUNT 


Manufactured and Distributed by 
€. €. MILES COMPANY, So. Lancaster, Mass. 
HARRISON-SIMPSON CO. 


le Agents for Neway 








So! Hinges 
1) OTIS STREET BOSTON, MASS, U, Ss. A | 








Preserve treasured vacation 
snapshots permanently and 
beautifully in your album with .. . 


FOTOFLAT 


All camera shops have it. 
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barked upon the development of a lamp 
that would function efficiently with ev- 
ery type of synchronizer including the 
home-made job. Her research was fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that a syn- 
chronizer geared to operate with one type 
of lamp would fail in performance when 
hooked up to a competing make. Thus 
a universal lamp became the objective. 

Its development presupposed a com- 
prehensive knowledge of every type of 
synchronizer manufactured and an inti- 
mate technical knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of every lamp on the market. 
This was the complex problem that Miss 
Easley approached with her habitual in- 
telligence and tenacity and solved with 
the development of a Photoflash bulb 
that operated efficiently with any type 
of synchronizer. 

In 1938 the G. E. laboratories developed 
the all-aluminum wire lamp. This was 
submitted to Miss Easley for measure- 
ments of its characteristics. This devel- 
opment was coincident with the introduc- 
tion of a synchronizer for focal plane 
shutters operating at speeds up to “ooo 
second. The average between-the-lens 
shutter operates at speeds up to 450 sec- 
ond. Lamps suitable for the slower 
speeds were not adaptable to the higher- 
speed synchronization. It therefore be- 
came necessary to determine the various 
factors in one of these lamps that would 
meet all the requirements demanded by 
high-speed focal plane synchronization. 
This she and her staff accomplished. 

With this disposed of, the tempera- 
mental camera world developed a color- 
consciousness severe enough to dissipate 
the transient tranquillity that had de- 
scended. Immediately the possibility of 
developing a method for incorporating in 
a flashbulb a light source possessing all 
the values required for good color pho- 
tography presented itself. 

To produce a lamp possessing the nec- 
essary filter values posed no particular 
difficulty. Miss Easley had already ex- 
perimented with lamps wherein the filter 
values had been duplicated by impreg- 
nating the inside lamp coating with a 
pigment of filter tone. This was discarded 
as impractical, since approximately 40% 
of the light was sacrificed and the cost 
was prohibitive. The filter over the lens 
was consequently endorsed. 

To prove that the lamps possessed the 
color temperatures demanded by both 
panchromatic and orthochromatic film 


and also in color photography, assuming | 


the use of the correct filters, it was found 
necessary to design a special spectro- 
graph. This instrument correctly meas- 
ured the color temperatures by convert- 
ing the light into electrical energy, and 
this in turn was interpreted in terms of 
color values. Further refining their ex- 
perimental work in this field to achieve 
the desired accuracy Miss Easley, Dr. 
Forsythe, and Dr. Bentley T. Barnes de- 
vised the crystalline quartz spectrometer, 
the largest double spectrometer ever de- 
Signed. 

With this instrument the radiation 
measurements of the spectrum from the 
extreme ultra-violet to the extreme in- 
fra-red were recorded with infinite pre- 
cision. The spectral intensity of wave- 
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REMIE LOHSE, Crack Photographer, says: 





Lohse’s pictures have a gay snap 
and sparkle all their own. A 
master of light and shadow, 
author of The Miniature Camera 
In Professional Hands, he goes 
on to say: 


“I take a lot of pictures in dim 
light, and need an accurate guide 
to proper exposure under 
adverse conditions. Compact 
and extra-sensitive, I like the 
Photrix SS.” 


Professionals know that correct 


MADE IN 
U.S.A. 


PHOTRIX SS 


“YOU GET 


ACCURATE EXPOSURES 
WITH PHOTRIX SS” 





exposure is 
the secret of 
successful 
pictures, 
especially in 
color. And 
the Photrix SS is the right answer 
to your photographic problems. 





Photrix SS is easier to operate 
—no need to switch from one 
range to another. It is the only 
meter that combines extra sen- 
sitivity with true compactness 
and simplicity. 


$1975 


See the Photrix SS at your dealer's, or write for descriptive booklet to Dept. G-10 


INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORPORATION, 8 West 40th Street, New York 

















THE PROOF IS 
IN THE PRINT 


Marshall's Tested and 








Guaranteed Chemicals 








\s- 





Judge a photo chemical by the quality of the finished print. Marshall's high grade chemicals 
have always passed the “dark-room test” with a high rating . have done so for 20 years. 
MAKE- A- TUBE Hi andy developer, for any film, any paper. Makes equivalent of 

4 M.Q. tubes, at cost of 2 4c each. Two separate powders with 
convenient: measures. Packs age 55e. 

This highly efficient acid-fixing bath—for film and paper—gives 
MAKE-A-FIX— great clarity and hardness to the emulsion. Handy measures. 
Prepare | pint at a time, 12 pints in all. Package 55c 
MAKE- A- CHROME— Short Stop and Hardener that quickly and permanently 

hardens gelatine surface of ne gative. Practically im- 
possible to scratch. Convenient measures. Prepare 4 or 1 pint—24 pts. in all, 65c. Tube to 
make | pint, 10c. 

MAKE- A- STOP— This dry-powdered short stop prevents appearance of streaks 
and spots on all prints. Easily-pre pi ared bath a aad 
ment instantly. Measure to prepare }4- or 1-pint solution. Makes 24 pints in all, : 


ON SALE AT LEADING DEALERS 


Write for complete catalog of other Marshail Photo Chemicais 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, 


Dept. A, 167 No. Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INC. 
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FOTO-SAFE 


ALBUM 


frames, files, protects 
small prints and film 


* File your prints for ready reference 
as easily as you'd slip a watch in 
your pocket! FOTO-SAFE frames 
each picture individually for attrac- 
tive disolay without glueing, mount- 
ing, soiling, or cracking. 

It is really a handsomely bound 
little book of picture frames. Prints 
and film permanently protected yet 
readily removed. Doubles the enjoy- 
ment of your pictures. In Minicam 
and all popular sizes. Compact, mod- 
ern, economical. See FOTO-SAFE at 
your dealer's or write for descriptive 
folder. 


ANGELUS PRESS 


1240 So. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Distributors 
Intercontinental Marketing Corporation 
8 west 40th St., New York City 
Craig Movie Supply Company 


1053 So. Olive St., Les Angeles 


Ponder & Blumenthal 
117 West 9th St., Los Angeles 
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NO MORE LOST PICTURES 
WHEN YOU USE A 
JACOBSON SYNCHRONIZER 
Used by the World's 
Leading News Pio:0g- 


raphers and Hollywood 
Movie Studios. 


ALWAYS. Ld “SYNC” 
PERFECT. FLASHES 


For SPEED GRAPHIC 
Stays on the Camera 
open or closed. Does not 
bang the shutter. 


nme $25 


In Syne 
1/25 to 1/250 
of a second. 


from 

l’at 

App. 

Now... A Jacobson Flash Outfit 
for the 24x34 Speed alee oa 
At $8.00 Complete ‘ 





For 














For the LEICA and CONTAX 
In Syne from 1/50 Only 


to 1/1250 of a sec $25 


ond 






At Your Dealer 
Write for Catalog 


IRVING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1537 No. Hoover Street. Bert. P-1l, Heltyweed, California 


Want some advice on printing papers? 
Leo Pavelle gives it in the June 1939 issue of 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. Copies are 
still available at 35¢ each. 
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lengths given off by the flash of the bulb 
were thus determined. 

When it came to working out flash 
synchronization with the small inexpen- 
sive cameras equipped with built-in syn- 
chronizers, Miss Easley assumed a new 
and vexing task. Painstakingly she ana- 
lyzed the manufacturers’ difficulties that 
were submitted to her. Experimentally 
she determined the lamp to be employed 
with this or that synchronizer. In other 
instances she recommeded changes in 
lamp characteristics to meet the require- 
ments of particular synchronizers. Cam- 
eras and their shutter speeds were crit- 
ically studied. Not a detail that contrib- 
uted to the efficient operation of the 
synchronizers and cameras referred to 
her was slighted. To all of this care and 
analysis must be attributed the accuracy 
in speed flash synchronization photogra- 
phy that is delighting legions of ama- 
teurs the world over. 

It is estimated that Miss Easley has 
fired more flashbulbs than anyone. Con- 
servative calculation places the number 
at 300,000. All were employed experi- 
mentally to determine data essential to 
the development of various types of lamps 
and to assist in the solution of the num- 
berless problems entrusted to Miss Eas- 
ley for study. The resulting data and 
graphs constitute a veritable library of 
invaluable information. 

This feminine physicist is very much 
of a personality vitally alive to many 
things beyond the sphere of her research 
work. She is a woman with a variety 
of hobbies who was reared in the moun- 
tain country and there developed a posi- 
tive passion for walking, a recreation in 
which she occasionally covers a thirty- 
mile stretch. Golfing, because of the 
walking that it involves, appeals strongly 
to her. 

Photography is another of her major 
hobbies, and she approaches this as almost 
any amateur approaches it. Equipped 
with a camera, plenty of film, and several 
filters she drives into the country and 
takes shots of anything that appeals 
to her. Summer and winter find her in 
pursuit of interesting camera studies, 
and her collection of pictures includes 
many that would rate high in any exhi- 
bition. 

Taking Miss Fasley from out of the 
teaching profession undoubtedly inter- 
rupted a brilliant career in scholarly re- 
search. But her knowledge and ingenuity 
have been put to admirable use in the 
field of commercial science. And many a 
photographer can thank her for enabling 
him to get one of his most prized syn- 
chronized flash pictures.— 


For Easier Dodging 

A VERY convenient way of darkening 
portions of an enlargement by means 

of dodging is to use a piece of red cello- 
phane instead of the usual opaque card- 
board. Take a piece approximately 5x7” 
in size, cut a small hole in the center, and 
fasten the cellophane into a heavy card- 
board frame. The big advantage of this 
| type of dodging board is that the entire 
projected image remains visible, enabling 


you to work more accurately.—Harold 
Armistead, Easley, S. C. 
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THE NEW DEPENDABLE 


DUOPHOTO DRYER 





oe Squeegee Plates 
or Dryer 10 x 14” 


WILL DRY YOUR aait IN MINUTES! 
ASTOUNDING VALUE!! 


@ All the features of an Siaiiiae dryer 

A smooth surface gives prints free of wrinkles 
Constructed for either matte or glossy prints 
with adjustments for removable ferrotype plates 
A washable canvas when closed holds prints 
firmly 

The element, mica, and insulated wire gives unit 
even distribution of heat and keeps it at uniform 
temperature 

@ For either AC or DC 

@ Dimension 1442. x 10% x 2% 


DUOPHOTO CORP. 


30 W. 25th St. 


a 























SUPERB SALON PRINTS 
PRICED WITHIN YOUR REACH 


Brilliant, salon quality enlargements from your own 
negatives on double-weight matt paper. 


11x14— 2 for 
8xl0— 4 for 
5x 7— 6 for 436x415 | from 


4x 6—10 for 1 8q. negatives. . 


From same or different negatives 


Any size miniature roll 25¢ 


Send for free mailing bags, samples, prices. 


RELOADS!A” 35mm Eastman Film "40¢ 


Da Pont Superior........ 


NATIONAL PHOTO LABORATORIES 


55 W. 42 ST. Dep’t.IQIIN. Y. C. 


34% x4 6 from 
35 m __, 
















PRACTICAL 
MAGNIFIER... 


$300 
A practical, easy-operating and attrac- 
tive magnifier with 2%” magnification, 
2%” diam. -lens and two fully adjust- 
able ball joints. Raises to 4%” high. 
Finished in chrome plate and crinkled 
enamel. An ideal instrument for home, office or 
shop. A big value—$3 postpaid. 

MAGNILINE PRODUCTS, Dept. 17 

3456 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 















MAKE MONEY agg 


learned by average man or woman. Work 
full or spare time. Easy to understand meth- 
od brings out natural, life-like colors. Many earn 
while learning. No ee 
Free Book tells how to make ¢ 
money doing this delightful hotne \ 
work for st: stores, indi 

uals and friend ybond d today for 
your cop 

Na TIONAL ART SCHOOL 
3601 Michigan y mh Dept. 2268, Chicago, U.S.A, 








aan 1: BULK FILM—<i Sanne 





Plus X = Super XX $ 5 for 
Super X a x 25 
Superior ty Red tt. 
Ft. ii . Postpaid in VU. 8. 
Cartriag es of above— 


Cartridges of above—S0c¢ 
100 FT. Fes x, ae X OR SUPERIOR—$2.65 

SAVE MONEY FILM 
7424 Sunset Bivd. 





Dept. B Hollywood, Calif. 





















5000 CASES 


For all makes of Cameras and Projectors at 
sensationally slashed prices. Also Screens, Cam- 
eras . . . in fact, all Photographic accessories 
~~ being sold at wholesale prices. . . . If it’s 
case, specify make and type of your Camers. 
Send TODAY for pn = 
an 
WHOLESALE ¢ CAMERA “SUPPLY co. 
41 Unien - M15, WN. Y.C. 
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Picture Analysis 
(Continued from page 58) 
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hands playing the harp would become 
supremely emphatic, as they ought to be. 
And the corrections should have been 
made before the shutter opened, to keep 
this a true, unretouched photograph, and 
not a half hand-made photo-painting. 

As to clarity, the bouquet seems to 
stick to the shoulder, which obviously 
was not planned. This happens through 
some unfortunate but not overly impor- 
tant mergers. Namely, one blossom seems 
to grow out of the sleeve on top, and the 
leaves of the flowers are too closely con- 
nected with this, through a line continu- 
ation merger. 


the observer is sensitive to them. The 
eye continues slight mergers, and turns 
in an altogether wrong report of what is 
before it, just because a point or a short 
line isn’t where it ought to be. Of course 
few onlookers are sensitive to such little 
faults. As in perfumery, cooking, or 
music, there are few who are so finicky 
that they object to just a slight fault of 
smell, taste, or sound. But masters of 
their art do fuss a lot about things the 
average human being is almost certain to 
overlook. 

To make this picture clear, the above 
named mergers should have been noticed 
before the exposure. If not noticed, then 
they should have been retouched after 
the negative was made; retouched so that 
no one could detect the retouching. All 
this, of course, only if the picture should 
live hundreds and hundreds of years and 
be quoted as a masterpiece by those who 
are fussy about composition. All the 
other elements of this print are satisfac- 
tory. The print would be a little richer 
if made on glossy stock. Size, position, 
line, color rendition, edge definition, text- 
ural 
rhythm, and duration are as they ought 
to be. The format is extraordinary, 
squares as a rule being discriminated 
against. But in this case, a harp had to 
be accommodated; the square was fitting 
for this purpose. All in all, a good 
picture.— 


For Clean Developing Trays 


Y developing tray had become 

rather badly stained through use, 
even though I washed it carefully in run- 
ning water after each printing session. 
One night I used the tray for the stop- 
bath solution, and noticed that after an 
hour I was able to wipe the stains off 
with my fingers. Since that time I find 
that by pouring the stop-bath into the 
developing tank after each printing ses- 
Sion, and allowing it to stand for a min- 
ute or two, I keep the developer tray 
pretty nearly stainless. If a tray has be- 
come very badly. stained with developer, 
fill it with a slightly stronger acetic acid 
Solution than that which you customarily 
use for a stop-bath, and let it stand for 
a matter of hours. This treatment gener- 
ally will get rid of the most stubborn de- 
veloper stains in your trays.—Leonard 
Wright, Chicago, IU. 


It is astonishing what such | 
small shortcomings can do to a picture, if | 





rendition, motion, balance, unity, | 
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Indicates 
Printing 
Time 


: Selects 


Printing 
Paper 


a : 


od fie; ld. 
k down. I ENLARGING. PHOTOMETER that's 
! easy to us8e, accurate in operation and 
~ low in cost. 


No 
burned out bulbs 


“\ Automatic switch * 


turns unit off 
when not in use. 


With EnlargOmeteR to determine printing time and proper 
selection of paper every amateur can quickly become a 
dark room master. 


Extreme accuracy is developed by the same engineering 
principles used in the Printometer. 


Easy to follow instruction booklet incorporating speed and 
contrast data for all popular papers included free with 
every instrument. 


For the ultimate in print control... 
Contact, Enlarging and Tri-Color Separation, use the PRINTOMETER. $8.95. 











Research Engineering Company, 302 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





I get Salon 


Prints now 





Users say there is nothing like an Omega Enlarger for getting prints with 
beautiful tonal values and unusually sharp definition. They like the scientific 
ventilation and efficient lighting that keep the Omega safely cool. Dustless metal 
negative carriers; easy-to-clean double condensers. Simple, speedy operation. 
Special film holder for making color-separation negatives. 


Flexible Model “C” permits ready change from one film size to another in the 
34% x 3% inch range. $97.50 without lens. “A” Omega for 35 mm. film, $48. 
“B” Omega (illustrated) for film up to 244 x 2% inches, $65. “D” Omega for 
film up to 4.x 5 inches, $175. All fully guaranteed. Prices slightly higher west 
of Rockies. 


® Simmon Bros.—specialists in enlargers—are ready to help with any enlarge- 
ing problem. Write. 


® Lenses: Simmon, Bausch & Lomb Tessars, Dallmeyer. Send for folder B. 


SIMMON BROS., 37-06 36th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


OMEGA ENLARGERS swarms. 
















JUST OUT! 
Central's 
1939 
Photographic 
Almanac 





The Most 
Complete Book of Its Kind! 
25c PER COPY 


Here's the book you need to answer your 
photographic questions ... a book that cost 
thousands of dollars to produce . . . completely 
catalogues, describes aa prices all standard 
cameras and photographic equipment an 
ideal reference guide to everything photographic | 

. permits side by side comparison of all | 
equipment ... plus... 22 articles by the 
world’s greatest photogra hic experts page 
after page of valuable deometion never before 
available in a single volume. 


Answers These Questions... 
and Thousands More! 


How do I set my camera? 
best camera for my purpose? 
have bubbles in lenses? How are 
pictures made? Why are filters used? . . 
What are hyperfocal dis- 
tances? What are F 
values? 

260 pages of information. 


LIMITED EDITION! 


What is the 
What effect 


color 





SEND FOR YOURS 
TODAY 
ree een neers i sae anh cio eminem ems 
Central Camera Co., Dept. K17A | 
| 230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
For 25c wrepped and encl.sed please send the 1939 | 
| Central Almanac with certifieate giving 25c credit on 
an order of $2 or more | 
| Name ee eee ee evccccece | 
| Address oeeeesessesvece 
| City State.... eee | 











JUST 
THINK $925 Postoaid 


A DRYER that has uniform heat over entire sur- 
face, no hot spots to buckle, blister, or wrinkle 
prints. Thermostatic control prevents overheating 
Drying platen area 12” x 16". Rigidly made, weighs 
13% lbs. Base area 14” x 18’ 


NO FUMBLING OR FUSSING 


NO tools needed to remove or replace apron, auto- 
matic tension locks apron firmly in place when in use 
a flip of the finger and apron is release ad and out of the 
way. Large metal drawer (114" x 17”) givea storage 
space for ferro plates. Entire ‘dryer beautifully tin- 
ished in mottled seal brown baked enamel 
WRITE | lirect if your dealer cannot supply you 
Shij pped postage prepaid on receipt of price 





LABORATORIES, 


1570 SOUTH FIRST ST 
SSS. 2.3'2:. 9-2 pee 2S 2s 


INC 
REET 
NSIN 
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Illuminate Your Pictures 
(Continued from page 59) 













It’s a good idea to place a sheet of 
clean white paper on your enlarging easel 
or paper-holder. This will prevent 
scarring of the bottom emulsion and will 
prevent any possible uneven reflection, 
which might show in your print. Then 
the Translite material is placed in the 
paper-holder in the usual way. The 
glossy side should be up. If the faster 
emulsion on the bottom is on top, so that 
the paper is wrong side up, the slower 
glossy emulsion will scarcely show an 
image. 

Printing time should be determined for 
the top emulsion. Disregard the matte 
emulsion as far as printing time is con- 
cerned, because the matter is taken care 
of automatically. The proper exposure 
time must be determined in the usual 
way, by experimenting with test strips 
until the desired tone is obtained. 

Any regular paper developer, such as 
D-72 or D-52, may be used for Translite 
material, the latter being recommended 
by the manufacturer. In developing 
Translite, you will note that the image 
on the glossy side will appear with nor- 
mal tone, while that on the matte side 
will be somewhat contrastier. The tone 
on the glossy side governs the amount of 
developing; and when that image has at- 
tained the desired quality, remove the 
Translite from the developer, regardless 
of the slightly contrastier effect on the 
under side. 


The print is then washed in water or 
rinsed in an acetic acid stop bath; then 
it is fixed and washed in the usual way. 
Dry the transparency in a blotter roll to 
avoid curling. 

If you’re fond of tinting your prints, no 
picture will stand out with the colorful 
brilliance and luminosity of a Translite. 
Coloring should be done with transparent 
Velox water colors on the reverse or 
matte side. The tints should be well- 
blended but much stronger than those 
used on a regular print, even though they 
don’t appear natural when viewed direct- 
ly. You will observe that when viewed 
from the front by transmitted light they 
assume their proper shades and _ tonal 
values. It is inadvisable to use any ex- 
cept the transparent water colors pre- 
pared expressly for coloring photographs. 

It is simple to construct an attractive 


easel to support the Translite print. The 
two upright supports may be made of 
pieces of wood about 5” square. The 


inside edges of the uprights are grooved 
to form recesses for the transparency, 
which is mounted between pieces. of 
glass with the edges bound with £cotch 
tape. The space between the uprights, 
and their length, will be governed by the 
size of your finished Translite. The up- 
rights are screwed to an appropriate 
base. 

While an _ easel-supported Translite 
shows up well when placed near a win- 
dow in the daytime, a small lamp placed 
behind it will light it to equal advantage 
at night. 

Another good means of displaying your 



























NO 
SQUEEGEE 
PLATE 
NEEDED 





KINGSLEY 
ectric 
Chromium Plated, 
DRYER ict Baa 
buick x Srying 
Perfec loss 
No parts to get out of “~—T peg a Stakes 


order. Uses ordinary 
Electric Light Bulb. 
Easy to use. 





Rust Protected Size List wot 
Quality Squeegees ee $.70 
for those who want = [0x14....... 65 75 
the best results. 12x17 1.20 1.35 
1.55 
KINGSLEY MFG. CO. 2. 


42 Lispenard Street 
New York, N.Y 











SHOULD 
SELDOM BE 


RAWER 


The New 


HARRISON 
MODEL B. C. COLOR METER 


will greatly aid the NATURALNESS 
of your natural color pictures. 18 Meter-Matched 
DURAL-BOUND FILTERS are available. 





Model B. C. Color Meter................... $17.50 

Meter-Matched Filters............ $1.50 to $2.50 

gE er ee ae $3.00 
Read the “Mystery of Filters” 


25c in coin or stamps. 
HARRISON & HARRISON 
Optical Engineers 
8351 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept. PP-11, Hollywood, Calif. 
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PHOTO 
MOUNTS 


For exhibitors, advanced ama- 
teurs, photofinishers, profession- 
als) and snapshot mounting. 
Sizes and styles to fit any 
print If dealer cannot supply 
you, send $1.00 for postpaid 
assortment, or write for free 
Circular PP-11. 


THE GROSS PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


1501 W. Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio 


Order SB Your Local Dealer 















$S HOLDS ANY ITEM , Lf 
EADY TO PURCHA SE s 
KORELLE REFLEX II, with 300mm Tele. Lens.... $159.50 
SUPER SPORT DOLLY F2.8 Tessar. Rez. $81 54.50 
C. Z. SUPER IKON’ A B, New Model, F2.8 Tessar. . 97.50 
CONTAX III F1.5, expos congo Ly ally guaranteed. ... 172.50 
BANTAM SPECIA AL F2, wit! aad 57.50 
ARGUS C, 2 coupled r Seedy Soe ng a saul 18.95 
> « GRAPLEX 6 in. P45 le ciemmeneee ane 
KODAK Smr ie ¢ . FS.5, Perfect. PRR 
I MEIN, ow a vceuceeneetie 44.50 
} 29.50 
t a 67.50 
‘ Tessar, perfect cond 42. 
A ! itex +I yu a New Sold « ido Day Trial. Trade in Your Old 


I 
FREE! * nited” Bu ‘iletin’ '—News Organ: Contains Inside Facts for 
Photoge—Write Dept. P-11. 
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78 Chesbuln Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Translites is to build an illuminator like 
the one shown in the illustrations. The 
top and the bottom of this are made of 
15" wood, cut into semicircular pieces by 
means of a scroll-saw or a band-saw. 
The top piece is mortised 34” from the 
front edge to form a slot into which the 
glass-mounted Translite fits. A narrow 
strip of wood is tacked along the front 
edge of the bottom piece, also 3g” in from 
the front. A standard light socket is se- 
cured to the bottom, the wiring extend- 
ing out through the back or side of the 
assembly. 

The back of the illuminator is com- 
posed of a sheet of tin, tacked to the 
curved edges of the top and bottom. 
The front frame may be made as simply 
or as artistically as you wish. It is 
fastened to the housing by securing it 
with wire brads to the edges of the semi- 
circular wood pieces. 

The illuminator may be used vertically 
when a leg of strip metal is fastened with 
a "xls" stove bolt to the tin back. 

Paint the inside of the housing a dull 
white to make it a combination diffuser- 
reflector. A 25- or a 50-watt bulb will 
provide ample illumination. The outside 
of the illuminator may be painted any 
color you desire, although a flat finish 
generally looks better. It’s best to mount 
the Translite between glass, just as sug- 
gested with regard to the easel. 

When displayed in one of the ways 
described previously, your Translite pic- 
tures will present a decorative appear- 
ance on the library table, the book-case, 
or on a shelf.—® 


Advantages of Distilled Water 
May Be Easily Obtained 
ged amateur photographers have 


not experienced the advantages of 
using distilled water, due primarily to 
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On a 1300 square foot Raven 
Screen, the CAPITOL THEATRE 
in New York City, recently projected 
“The Wizard of Ov’—the fantasy in 
technicolor. The Capitol Theatre was 
built in 1919; seats 5400 people at 
one time; New Yorkers first see 
M-G-M releases at the Capitol 
Theatre. Such titans as “The Great 
Ziegfeld” and “San Francisco” were 
here first presented to the world’s 
most critical audience. Capitol 
Theatre goers demand faithful pic- 
ture reproduction. Of course the 
Capitol uses a Raven Screen. 








RAVEN SCREEN CORPORATION 












Those who make the movies a busi- 
ness specify Raven Screens for ac- 
curacy of reproduction and eye-ease. 
These same qualities are incorpo- 
rated into Raven’s amateur line. 
Slightly modified for home use, the 
same fabrics used by professional 
houses are available to the amateur. 
Ask your dealer to show you Raven 
HAFTONE or BEADED. Both 
these fabrics come in a large variety 
of sizes and mounts, for Raven 
makes the most complete line of ama- 
teur screens. And remember—when 


you buy a Raven—you buy the screen 
the professionals use. 





314-16 EAST 35th ST.N. Y.C. 
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the fact that obtaining it may be both | 


dificult and expensive. Anyone own- 
ing a mechanical refrigerator may obtain 
distilled water in quantity and at no extra 
cost. The frost which forms on the cool- 
ing coils is condensed moisture from the 
air, and is free from dissolved salts and 
other chemicals usually found in tap or 
well water. The pure water obtained 
by defrosting a refrigerator may contain 
some entrapped air, but this may be 
driven off readily simply by boiling. 

Water taken from city water systems 
and wells can contain many chemicals 
which are harmful to photographic solu- 
tions. Some of these chemicals could be 
neutralized if the quantity were known. 
Others could not. Boiling water will 
drive the air out of them but will leave 
all the harmful chemicals in solution. 
In fact, if much of the water is boiled 
away the chemicals become more con- 
centrated, since the remaining water will 
contain all the original dissolved solids. 

In addition to mixing photographic so- 
lutions another excellent use for dis- 
tilled water is for rinsing negatives just 
prior to drying. When tap water is al- 
lowed to dry on negatives dull spots will 
appear on the surfaces. When the nega- 
tives have been rinsed in distilled water 
they will dry with a spotless surface.— 
C. O’Daniel, St. Louis, Mo. 








Ylave you tant 


ENDURO 








If you have a stainless steel developing 
tank, thermometer, stirring rod, film clip 
or print tong, you know how resistant 
stainless steel is to photo chemicals... how 
easy it is to keep stainless steel bright and 
clean under conditions that soon corrode 
or destroy many other materials. 


Try a developing tray of ENDURO} Stain- 
less Steel and know the pleasure of work- 
ing with clean, non-contaminating trays 
that are good for a life-time of service. Put 
your ENDURO Tray to any test — any type of 
developer, shortstop or fixing bath. Drop it 
on the floor — abuse it if you wish — you'll 
find you can’t break it or destroy its chemi- 
cal resisting properties. 


Your dealer carries Stainless Trays or 
ean get them for you in three popular 
sizes: 8 x 10, 11 x 14 and 16 x 20, with a 
hypo bath to take 11 x 14 prints. Be sure 
you get ENDURO Trays — made of ENDURO 
18-8 SMo* Stainless, the type of stainless 
steel that years of test and service have 
ihown to be most resistant to photo chemi- 
cals. Republic Steel Corporation, Depart- 
ment PH, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Alloy Steel Division, Massillon, Ohio. 

tReg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


*ENDURO 18-8 SMo is the designation of the particular 
type of stainless steel which years of test and service 
have proved to be most resistant to photo chemicals. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


REPUBLIC] ENDURO Stainllos TRAYS 














FOTOFOLIO 
Keeps TABS on your SNAPSHOTS 


A flip of the finger and instantly mem- 


ories of good times, friends, travel, 
childhood pass in review. Fotofolio is 
the easy, orderly way to mount snap- 
shots. A perfect gift. Each handsome, 
compact volume holds more than 200 
pictures. No better way of recording 
progress in the art. Some models allow 
negative filing with prints. Fotofolios to 
fit any size print priced $1 to $10 at 


leading stores and photo supply shops. 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


FOTOFOLIO 


E. E. Miles Co., Box 30, So. Lancaster, shes 
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Amateurs Get Front Page 


(Continued from page 27) 








seriously injured, came through the aft 
hatch and were taken from the water by 
a whaleboat from the Atlantis. 

As soon as the radio sent the grim 
story of the crash to shore, news and 
photo service organizations went into ac- 
tion. Messages were flashed to the At- 
lantis asking for all pictures made at the 
time of the tragedy. Plans were made to 
meet the ketch on arrival at Woods Hole, 
Mass., the following day. Coast Guard 
Headquarters was contacted, and cover- 
age of another major news story was un- 
der way. 

Shortly after noon, Sunday July 16th, 
the dock at the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution was patrolled by rep- 
resentatives of the newsreels and a 
“string” photographer of the Associated 
Press. The Atlantis had been sighted a 
few miles off Nobska Light. The AP 
stringer had a power boat at a nearby 
dock to go out and contact her should too 
much competition appear. The Atlantis, 
flag at half-mast, sails furled, and under 
power of her Diesel, slowly warped to her 
dock. Movie cameras ground out film 
while lines were made fast. Williams was 
contacted and a tentative working agree- 
ment arranged, subject to verification by 
telephone with the AP office in Boston. 
The call was made, the two rolls of film 
were turned over, and a receipt was given 
to Williams. He warned the AP stringer 

that the film would probably need spe- 
cial handling as it was undoubtedly badly 
underexposed. 

Then started a hard drive in Sunday 





les 


‘TABLOID’~ 


FINE-GRAIN 
DEVELOPER 


Ideal 

for high degree enlargement. 

Readily disso!ved to produce 
fresh, active solutions. 


for negatives intended 


60 cents per carton 


From all Photographic Dealers 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. 


(U.S.A) INC. 


NEw YORK 
All Rights Reserved 





traffic from Cape Cod to Boston. Two 
hours and fifteen minutes later the rolls 
were in the office of the Associated Press. 
After a short consultation, it was decided 
to develop the film in Wirephoto devel- 
oper, a high-contrast formula. When the 
| negatives had been fixed, hardened, and 
| dried in front of a fan blowing through an 
| electric heat unit, they were subjected 
to a preliminary inspection. Some shots 
were discarded. The balance were put in 
the enlarger and 8 x 10 prints were made 
on No. 4 paper. There was a final editing 
of these pictures and four were selected. 
Prints were made and serviced to local 
papers. Copies were put on the Wire- 
photo service and sent out all over the 
country. Harold C. Williams and Eugene 
| Sang had realized the ambition of almost 
| every amateur photographer. They had 
crashed the front page!—® 





Helps Focus Enlargements 


OVIE-GOERS may have noticed the 
manner in which excerpts from 
coming attractions are preceded by the 
names of the days of the week which are 
| flashed on the screen, such as “Tues- 
day,” “Coming Saturday,” etc. In most 

| cases these names of days are incorpor- 
ated right with the reel of film on which 
the coming attraction is being advertised. 
They are known as “date strips,” and are 
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CAMERA FANS 


Here ARE 


BARGAINS! 


LEICA III B F2, new, feet 

5x7 Graflex B, F4.5 Tessar lens........... 

3A Graflex B, no ere 

16 mm Simplex ‘‘Pockette 

7A STUDIO CAM. 5x7 . ‘ent0 BACKS: 

16 mm F1.9 MAGAZINE CINE 

Graflex, LONG BELLOWS, RB, F4.5..... 
OMEGA ENL’G’R, F4.5, as new 

ZEISS MIRAP HOT, F4.5 TESSAR 

FOTH ENL’G’R. F3.5, Fine & Low Price. 
8x10 VIEW CAMS, had plenty use, ea.... 
DEARDORF 8x10 & 5x7 VIEWS. $50 and up. 
Contax Lenses, all from 28 to 500 mm, All 
makes enl’g’rs, 20 kinds & Prices. Presto Home 
Recorder Latest Advanced Model Complete Bar- 


gain. 
PLAUBEL MAKINA F2.8 & Extras....... $ 60 
PLAUBEL Model IIs, many extras 

B & H & CINE MOVIES $25 and up. 
Rolleicord & Rolleiflex, all Models, 


(All Items in Condition Equal to New) 
Write for FREE BARGAIN BULLETIN 


WELLS-SMITH ‘iNce 


71 EAST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
Y2 Block from Art Institute 
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COLOR PRINTS 


FROM catbatcaee 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST 
11x14 PRINT (TRIMMED) °25%° 


PHILLIDS 


COLOR LABORATORY .. 


Peoria, Ill. 


NAANANAAARNAAAAANAAARAN 
VLLLALALALA AAA MMA MMhAhAhh hh 





DARKROOM WORKERS 
“THE FOTO-FORMULARY” 


A whole handbook—on a card! 
No more searching old mags. or notebooks. 
you need for complete processing, legibly 
two sides of glazed (washable) white boa 
your darkroom wall. 
It includes all popular film and paper developers, fixers, 
short-stops, etc., with proper times and temps. It lists 
cleaners, hardeners and such miscellany as conversion 
tables, life of solutions and washing times. Also com- 
plete valuable data on reducer and intensifier mixing 
and using. 

BEST OF ALL, A BIG TABLE OF PAPER 
SPEEDS AND CHARACTERISTICS 


Will earn its price many times in time and materials 
saved. 


Here is all 
rinted on 
» ready for 


Mailed prepaid upon receipt of one dollar, cash or 
Money Order (no stamps) to: 
W. C. BROWN II, “Browncroft,’’ Norwich, Conn. 


SAVE: TIME-MONEY 








35MM FILM FineGrain 
DEVELOPED & ENLARGED 


36- -exposure roll of film fine-grain processed and 
‘od negative enlarged to approximately 3”x4” on 
weig rht mat paper, $1.50. For your convenience, 
send $1.50 with your roll of film or request it sent 
C.O.D. Mail today. Film Booklet Free. Here is a book 
that will help you make better pictures. Send in your 
request with your order, or mail a pos 
card. 


dc ong 


Gratifying Service Since 1920 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 


702 Ray Bidz. La Crosse, Wisconsit 











Natural Color “Washoff” Prints 


from $D Size 


Kodachrome 4x5 Inches 
Dufaycolor Guaranteed 
8x10 INCH PRINTS $6.00 
BRYANT C. ROGERS & CO. 














| spliced into the reels as needed, being used 
| over and over again. When these “date 


5431 College Ave. Oakland, Calif. 


——_———<««< 
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strips” become too short (due to con- 
tinued splicing) they are discarded. Al- 
most any theater owner or projector op- 
erator will gladly give you one or sev- 
eral of these discarded strips, which make 
excellent focusing aids for enlarging. The 
lettering on them is_ sharply-defined, 

' lending itself admirably as a subject for 
critical focusing on your enlarger easel 

' or baseboard. Once you have focused the 
“date strip” sharply you may remove it 
from the negative carrier and replace it 
with the negative you are going to print. 
—Henry Groff, Coal City, Ill. 


























Build a Copying Stand 


(Continued from page 61) 








at the top and withdrawing the bent ends 
from the sockets of the half door-hinge 
(D). The wire brace is obtained from 
the swinging clothes-bracket mentioned 

in the foregoing paragraph, but may be 
S easily fashioned from heavy steel wire 
if you prefer. 

A loop of strap brass secures the brace 
at its lower end to an adjustable anchor 
board (C). A wing nut (A) holds this 
board secure and makes it possible to 
keep the copy board (K) always in par- 
allel alignment with the groundglass of 
the camera. The board is held to its 
support (G) with a wooden clamp (F) 
which may be tightened or loosened by 
means of a wing nut (E) at its free end. 
This support is fastened at its lower end 
to the baseboard by means of a piano 
hinge (H). Care should be exercised in 
fastening the support to the baseboard, 
so as to maintain absolutely square 
alignment with the camera. 

Construction of the camera carrier (L) 


ae will be apparent from the photographs 
ore isalt B24 the diagram. A wing nut soldered 
inted on BH to the bolt head is used to hold the cam- 
ready for P 
era to the carrier. 
, fixers, 1) 

"it tists | All the wooden parts are assembled 
ny com. With wood screws, a coat of casein glue 
r mixing 


being used between adjacent surfaces. 
ER The completed easel then is given coats 
f shellac and spar varnish to make it 





materials 
warp-proof. 
cash or I found this easel to be even more use- 
h, Conn Bful than I had anticipated. Its portability 
WE Y Bakes it easy to carry from one light 
———= fF urce to another; it is even adaptable 
——— to outdoor use. Very good copy results 
may be obtained with daylight from a 
130 window, so long as it is kept diffused. 
— Sometimes a white cardboard reflector 
ee be used to good advantage. And arti- 
arn” ieial light may be used to supplement 
oe it sen the daylight in some types of work. 
na in yor fm Besides being useful for copy work, the 
ail @ pe’ Band often comes in handy for the pho- 
1920 lographing of small objects. The copy 
RVICE oard may be — or a ro 
_ _. medurely removed. It can also be tilte 
» Wisc Borward or backward for the purpose of 
——_ #rrecting geometrical distortion in the 
— py. A tilt-top may be added to the 
rints amera carrier, making it useful for ta- 
is ‘etop work. In fact, the more you use 
inteed ‘ls assembly the more uses you will find 
or it, and it will soon become an in- 
CO.| Be SPensable item in your photographic 
d, Calif. quipment.— fe 








POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


On the Wi . 





Cc. E. 


‘Hollywood’ Combination Lens Shade and Filter Holder for 
every type of Lens and Camera, still or movie. 


OLD PRICES 
$3.50 shades 
5.00 shades 
6.00 shades 
7.00 shades 


7.50 shades 


reduced to...... 
reduced to...... 
reduced to...... 
reduced to...... 
reduced to...... 


ievilipoenenees cae 


ee 


NEW PRICES 


eecinws oe sewage eee $2.50 


ee ee ee 


4.00 


6.00 


Expensive mounted filters are not required. Use H. C. E. solid glass and 
laminated unmounted filters, $1.50 and up. 





A RECOGNIZED 
NECESSITY FOR 
DAYLIGHT SHOOT- 
ING AND NOW AB- 
SOLUTELY ESSEN- 
TIAL FOR PHOTO- 
FLASH, PHOTO- 
FLOOD AND ALL 
OTHER FORMS OF 
ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHTING 


MADE IN U. S. A. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct for prices 





a StnVine Your Guarantee 


and complete data on the use of filters and ‘Hollywood’ of 


Lens Shade, mentioning your camera. 


"esTep PRO 


Satisfaction 


Designed and Manufactured by 


HOLLYWOOD 
1600 Cahuenga Boulevard 


Address communications to Dept. P 


CAMERA 


EXCHANGE 
HOLLY WOOD, CALIFORNIA 

















—— 


Prize-winning Speed Graphic picture 
by Cedric Wright, Berkeley, Calif. 


For SalonPictures, Too 


THE 2% x 3% 
SPEED GRAPHIC 





The 214 x 314 Speed Graphic with 
internally coupled range finder, 
as shown, $159. Otherwise, $132. 


ONTROL, convenience, compactness 
plus a good sized negative combine to 
make the new 214 x 3!4 Speed Graphic 
the right camera for pictorial workers. 
It offers ground-glass composition, gen- 
erous bellows extension, rising-falling 








front, the superb f/3.7 107 mm. Ektar lens, 
1000th-second focal plane shutter (with 
flash synchronization), 400th-second Com- 
pur-Rapid shutter, wire frame and tubular 
optical finders—in short, every facility 
for expert photography. 


Graflex and Graphic cameras are made by the Folmer Graflex Corporation 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY,ROCHESTER, N.Y, 

















MAKE-UP 
For Color Film 


No more disappointing results with 
color film! Now youcan reproduce true 
skin tones by making up your portrait 
subjects with MINER’S amazing new 
FOTO-CROME MAKE-UP. 


All the necessary make-up is included 
in the new FOTO-CROME MAKE-UP 
KIT. Kit contains 19 different make-up 
items in shades specially developed 
tosynchronize with standard color film. 
Interestinginstruction booklet, “Simpli- 
fied Make-up for Color Photography,” 
tells you how—easily and quickly. 


MINERS Fato-(rome 
MAKE-UP KIT 


$2.50 at all Camera shops—or direct. 


See eee ee ee ee Re SE ESS Se Seem eR 


MINER'S, 12 E. 12th St., Dept. CP11, , New York, N.Y. 

I enclose $2.50. Send postpaid ‘‘Foto-Crome Make-up Kit.” 
Name 
Address. 








( ) Send C o D.—plus postage. 


“The 
NEW 
ADAM 


Stanley G.Weinbaum’s 


AMAZING MASTERPIECE 
Published at YOUR Command! 


A sensational story of a Superman... the coming of 

aman whom nature has placed yet another rung higher 

up the ladder of evolution. How will he fit into a 

world populated, in his opinion, by creatures as far be- 

low him as the ape is below us? What will he achieve? 

What will he want? How will he find happiness? What 

is his destiny? The gifted pen of Stanley G. Weinbaum 

answers these questions in this brilliant. novel relating 
the life of Edmond Hall, the New Adam! 

HERE IS A STORY OF AMAZING SCOPE 

. Of tremendous meaning, of fine entertain- 

ment! It’s new, different, imaginative! You 

will want this book to treasure in your library! 





The number of first edition 
copies is limited! Don’t miss 

NOW this great novel. 
M@ SEND COUPON TODAY! 


this once-in-a-lifetime oppor- 

Do it now! 

g ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING CO. Book Dept. A-I! » 
Ilinois | 





tunity. Get YOUR copy of 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


t Gentler | enclose A, 00. Please send me in 
edia ped first edition opy of THE NEW 

B ADAM couate aid) i 

f oO Send C.O.D. $2.00 plus postage. JJ 

II... :d ceatenicaettnioth Udall addadis me | 

I IINOIIN......«sdsiniibsinahaiaininbendibaaensdentenamiditi 4 

Re ETT i 





| about 30 minutes. 
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Pre-Aging Finegrain Developers 


HE amateur who mixes his own de- 
velopers has probably noticed that 
the grain on the first roll of film de- 
veloped in a batch 
of developer is 
much coarser than 
that on subsequent 
rolls. Silver salts in 
the emulsion of the 
film dissolve to a 
slight extent in the 
developer and im- 
part a_ restraining 
effect which results 
in more even and 
finer grain. 
Several methods of obtaining a finer 
and more even grain on the first rolls 
are used by experienced workers. The 
first is simply the development of a strip 
of waste film, which has been slightly 
exposed, in the freshly mixed developer. 
Most amateurs who load their own 35 
mm film buy it in measured lengths 
which are used without waste. Use of 
this type of film for silver loading is 
rather expensive, and a much more eco- 
nomical method is available. A sheet of 
bromide paper is cut into strips about 1%” 
wide and bound in a bundle with a piece 
of twine as shown in the photograph. The 
bundle may be dropped into the bottle 
of fresh developer and pulled out in 
This method takes the 
bite out of unused developer quite as 





Bromide paper strips 
for silver loading. 


| effectively as the first method. 


The second method of silver loading is 
to dissolve 3 grains of sodium chloride 
(table salt, not iodized) in each quart of 
developer. Then add 9 grains of silver 
nitrate dissolved in a little water. Silver 
chloride is formed in the solution. A 
sufficient quantity of this is taken up by 
the developer to produce adequate load- 
ing and the remainder settles to the bot- 
tom. The precipitate is removed by 
filtering after the developer has stood for 
several hours. 

About 25% of old developer which has 
been used to its practical capacity may 
be mixed with new developer to gain the 
loading effect. A convenient method of 
handling this is to make up the full quan- 
tity of developer desired. Pour off about 
a quarter of this into a smaller bottle 
with a tight stopper and fill the larger 
container with the old developer. 
developer is used, the part lost in pour- 
ing back and forth between bottle and 
tank is replaced with fresh developer 
from the small bottle. This helps main- 
tain the strength of the developer. 

Developers which contain parapheny- 
lene-diamine and glycin may be made 
to give a considerably finer grain by pre- 
aging the dry chemicals for a week or 
two. The diamine, glycin, and sulfite are 
thoroughly mixed and placed in a tightly 
stoppered bottle with a little air space. 
After aging, the resulting brown mass is 
dissolved in hot water. The mixture 
should be stored at about room tempera- 
ture. Too much heat will cause it to 
form a practically insoluble mass. 

When it is desired to pre-age devel- 
opers containing metol, the parapheny- 
lene-diamine, glycin, and sulfite are 
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INCREASED RANGE 





will measure higher highlight and lower low- 
light intensities more accurately than any other ex- 
osure meter souererese of price. 
he PHAOSTRON is easy to read, extremely rugged, 
and priced within the reach of everyone. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 

















for QUALITY - eo BOUNCE THAT 
PICTURES” STRAY LIGHT 





DO AS THE 
PROFESSIONAL 
USE A SHADE! 















Insures brilliant 
negatives... 
Kemp Shades 
are available 
from 22mm. to 
46mm....from 
40 to 75 cents 
ot all dealers. 

















As the | 








iil CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 
HOLLYWOOD + CALIFORNIA 





FOR ACCURATE FOCUS 


_ Seymon Loan 
RANGE FINDER 


American-made by Saymon- 
fool-proof, shock- 
. Clear-cut 










Brown. . 
* proof construction . 


superimposed images . . quick 
setting, quick reading <2 
gauges distance accurately 


from 2’ 6 to infinity . u- 
tifully finished in black and 
chrome. . . extension foot for 


attaching m § 15 
?.. 


“camera . un- 
conditio nally 

Leather Case 

AT ALL LEADING 

DEALERS 


guaranteed. 











35MM ROLLS DEVELOPED ONLY 
and BRILLIANTLY ENLARGED $4 50 
to MAMMOTH 31x41, > 
Any 36 exp. 35mm Roll beautifully FREE 
mammoth Siang ‘size, for “only PRINT 
1.50! We use Vox! Rapid Prin 


All enlargements timed by schasineg automatic PHOTO- 
ELECTRIC CELL ‘‘EYE’ 

Perfect pictures at last! Send rolls NOW 
for FREE print, free mailer and full details. 


PHOTO SHOP Box 490 AUGUSTA, GA. 


or write 
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mixed and pre-aged without the metol. 
When the aged mixture is dissolved, the 
metol is dissolved separately in a part of 
the water and the two solutions mixed.— 
Evan Wright, Topeka, Kan. 





Photo-Lab on Wheels 


(Continued from page 19) 








lens unit used entirely for Kodachrome. 

Extensive work is done with Koda- 
chrome both in 35 mm roll film and 
34 x 4%” cut film sizes. From the trans- 
parencies are made separation negatives 
used by engravers in reproducing color 
advertising for the shows. 

The “office,” occupying one end of the 
8 x 8 x 20-foot wagon includes built-in 
drawing boards, file cabinets for nega- 
tives and prints, mimeographing equip- 
ment, and storage facilities for large 
quantities of film, paper, flashbulbs, and 
floodlight units required in making stage 
photographs. 

Four ventilating windows, two of which 
are equipped with intake and exhaust 
fans controlled by thermostats and air 
humidifiers, maintain constant tempera- 
ture in this unusual wagon and at the 
same time make it light-tight. 

The “Lab Wagon” is publicity head- 
quarters for the Amusement Corporation 
of America, which owns and operates 
Royal American Shows, Beckmann & 
Gerety Shows, and the Rubin & Cherry 
Exposition. These three midways employ 
more than 4,000 workmen, artists, and 
performers, and occupy a total of almost 
160 double-length railroad cars. Press 
headquarters, as Wagon 218 has become 
known to showmen since its inaugura- 
tion this season, travels with Royal Amer- 
ican Shows most of the time but can be 
moved from one midway to another when 
necessary, due to its unique construction. 

Jack E. Dadswell, veteran newspaper 
writer and one of the country’s pioneer 
camera-journalists, is director. His son, 
Jack, Jr., is his assistant, and is engaged 
in his second year of study in photo- 
chemistry, optics, and color. Dadswell’s 
pictorial features have appeared in the 
leading pictorial magazines and in Sunday 
newspaper magazine sections throughout 
the North American continent for years. 

His first camera work, coupled with 
newspaper features and news, attracted 
attention during the Mexican revolution 
in 1912. He has been director of pub- 
icity for the world’s largest midway, em- 
ploying 1,300 performers and workmen, 
lor six years. During the “winter quar- 
tering” of the big shows, however, he 

levotes his time to free-lance newspaper 

ind magazine work. He is aided in this 

y his knowledge of layout and art work, 
lor which the wagon is equipped. 

Well grounded in practically every 
phase of photography, he turns out an 
iimost incredible amount of work in his 
newly-acquired traveling laboratory. The 
Royal American Shows may possibly give 

performance in your locality sometime 

If they do, by all means pay a visit 

’ Dadswell and his wagon, and see for 

urself what a truly complete traveling 


boratory looks like.— 
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CR 


MAKES EDITIN 





A PLEASURE 


PROBLEM: 


How to convert 
random vaca- 
tion “shots” 
into interesting 
sequences of 
smooth conti- 
nuity. 


SOLUTION: 

Edit them in 
the Hollywood 
Studio manner 
—with CRAIG 
professional 
style Editing 
Equipment. 


CRAIG PROJECTO-EDITOR—acclaimed the finest Movie Aid yet in 
vented. Draw the film through fast or slowly .. . and the same BLUR- 
LESS, SMOOTHLY ANIMATED action is projected on its brilliant 
miniature viewing screen. 



















The 8 mm. PROJECTO-EDITOR, as illustrated, complete with 8 mm. 
Junior Splicer and Rewind Combination 
. .. mounted on a hardwood board with a 
bottle of CRAIG Film Cement—all ready 








for ACTION EDITING, is only...... $27.50 
PROJECTO-EDITOR alone ......... 22.50 
16 MM. PROJECTO-EDITOR........ 35.00 





16 MM. PROJECTO-EDITOR, com- 
plete with Senior 
Splicer and Rewind 
Combination . $49.50 


RAIG 16 MM. 
SENIOR SPLICER 
operates in the pro 
fessional manner . 
only four easy oper- 
ations needed to 
make perfect, 
straight, splices . 
quickly, accurately, 
and without wetting 
the film. For Sound 
or Silent .....$!0.00 
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F. R. DAVIS 


Capture Euery Thrilling Moment 
with DU PONT REGULAR PAN 


Because of its sparkling contrast,this rects for common errors in exposure. 
16mm film produces a really brilliant Its speed outdoors fits the range of your 
movie. Shadow detail stands out. lens, Regular Pan is sold by leading 
Highlights are sharp and clear. photographic dealers. The original 

You'll like the results you get with price includes reversal processing. Try 
Regular Pan. The wide latitude cor- a roll today. 


DU PONT FILM MANUFACTURING CORP. INC 9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. NEW YORK NW Y 


Puts Sunshine in Your Movies 
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THALHAMMER 
JUNIOR JM TRIPOD 









$22.50 
COMPLETE 


TRIPOD 
ALONE 


$12.50 


HEAD 
ALONE 


$12.50 


Beautifully Designed . 
Beautifully constructed. 


Featuring: 
New Surefoot Points 
Patented Positive locking devices 
Free sliding extensions 
instant-On Camera Plu 
Kino-Pano Tilt Junior Head 


All metal parts are chromium plated... 
Legs are of solid wainut. 
Write for latest catalog 


See your dealer for this andlother Thalhammer 
products 


THE THALHAMMER CoO. 
Dept. PP11 
1015 W. Second St. Los Angeles, Calif. 





























Ol COVE 


ytd lhe lily. 


or better still you can make your 
better pictures better by having an | 
ARTCRAFT Embossed Print made 
from any standard size negative. 
Brilliant highlights, sharp defi- 
nition and artistic handling charac- 
terize every picture developed with 
the famous ROYALTONE formu- 
lae. Royaltone photo-finishing serv- 
ices are complete for every phase 
of photographic work whether it 
be fine grain or standard sizes. 
Send your pictures today. Ask for 
an ARTCRAFT Print (Contact). 
The sample is free. 





Write today for complete information and 
price lists. Ask for the “‘criticism chart’ to 
help you better your picture-taking. 


' ROYALTONE LABORATORIES, Ine. 
New York 


LOAD YOUR own 


DAVLIGHT S Q V & Vy 


TWO MODELS 


veee 
eeaee® 


FLUX 
o 595 
FOR 35mm. FILM 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


W.W.BOES CO. Mutual Bldg. Dayton Ohio 





Photographic Lampshade 


(Continued from page 54) 











| leather thongs, about % to 4” 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. | 


| structions 


ible on the completed shade. The gross 
area of the original enlargement must in- 
clude this much, plus a half-inch each at 
top and bottom for folding, and another 
half-inch at each side for joining. By 
dividing the whole pattern into three 
equal sections and laying one of these 
sections on another, larger, piece of paper 
(Fig. 3-C), you can lay out the size and 
shape which your enlargement must be 
to produce the desired results. 

Because some strength will be required, 
these enlargements should be on double- 
weight paper; and for reasons of interior 
decoration of the home they should be 
preferably sepia-toned. Once made, each 
enlargement is cut to shape and size (not 
forgetting the half-inch overlap at each 
side, and top and bottom), and then it 
should be treated with three or four coats 
of a good grade of dull luster varnish. 
This should be applied in a warm room 
(about 80 degrees) to assure even spread- 
ing of the varnish and prevention of 
streaks in the finished shade. 

These operations completed, the vari- 
ous parts of the new lampshade are ready 
for assembling. At each side the overlap 
is bent back (Fig. 3-D), and the two 
pieces to be joined are fastened together 
—either by glueing, stapling, or sewing, or 
any other method desired—then the other 
two enlargements are fastened in place in 
the same manner, to form a cone of pic- 
tures. 

The three photographs, now made into 
one piece, are attached to the lampshade 
frame by means of leather or imitation 
wide. The 
trade name for these thin leather strings 
is Florentine Lace, or Venetian Lace; they 
can be bought at leather supply houses, 
upholstery shops, etc. 
boot laces will do. Slits large enough to 
accept these thongs are punched in the 
photographs at about one-inch intervals, 
one row a half-inch from the top of the 
pictures, another row a like distance from 
the bottom. Then the photos are bent 
around the top and bottom wires of the 
frame and laces bind them into position 
as shown in Fig. 4. 

This completed, the lampshade is ready 
for use, and if the foregoing simple in- 
are followed, the family’s 
pleasure in the new creation will be de- 
pendent almost entirely upon the individ- 
ual photographer’s choice of subject for 
this featured display position in the home, 
and the exactness with which the three 
enlargements are finished to completely 
matching tones. It must look like one 
lampshade, not three. Naturally it will be 
easier tu achieve this effect if the same 
negative is used for all three enlarge- 
ments. Use of three different negatives 
will make very difficult (to state it 
mildly) the production of three segments 
of the same density and shade. 

A suggestion about what photographs 
to choose for this purpose: Landscapes 
are the best, and those containing the 
fewest major objects, consistent with good 





composition, are preferable. Clouds are 
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PEERLESS VALUES! 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BARGAIN LIST 


Dini ss as acids erceeteebashennen $125.00 
00 











OO  _ _ SE 95. 
NET II oc. cco pikchin tense hte ad oon areca 79.00 
Primarflex F3.5 Tessar and Set of Imagon Con- 
OEE ELC T TT 135.00 
Kine Exacta Chrome 1.9 Primoplan............ = 
Exacta V.P. Chrome 2.8 Tessar. . . 92. 





9x12 Ideal B, Kalart ‘got Finder Zeiss Tessar 4.5. 74. 00 
6x9 Film Pack—D.E. F4.5 19.50 
Linhoff 9x12 Kalart Range Finder Tessar 4.5.. ‘= .00 

195.00 


Linhoff Technika 4.5 Tessar—5 x 7. . 
r F3.5 Taylor Hobson Cooke, Filters, 
149.00 









Bell & Howell No. 70—2’ F.2.7 Hypar, W.A. 
2.7 Hypa 
Aux. Finder, May Fair Case 

Victor No. 5—3.5 T.H.C., 1.5 Plasmat 1°—Con- 


vertible Plasmat 214 to 414—with case and 
Filters 


FREE NEW BOOK 


ON MINIATURE CAMERA AND LENSES 


159.00 





PeERLEssSGAMERASTORESINC. 


128 EAST 44TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Or ordinary leather | 


GRAPHICHROME 
8 mm. Bulk Film—With DAYLIGHT LEADERS 


Take more movies for less money. Easy, simple 
and convenient to handle. GRAPHICHROME 













is a top grade Ortho type reversible film—medium 
speed —takes clean, clear, brilliant shots. For any 
8 mm. or 16 mm. camera. 











200 ft. 8 mm. NOTCHED IN FOUR 25 ft. 
SCORED DOUBLE—8 ROLLS INCLUDING 
— LEADERS BETWEEN EACH 
LOA : ». seen 
100 = ‘dbl. 8 mm. —$1. 50; 100 ft.. ‘single 8 mm. 
$1.00; 100 ft. 16 mm.—$1.15; 100 ‘ft. » 16 mm. with 
daylight leaders—$1.25. 

400 ft. 16 mm. MEASURED AND NOTCHED 
IN CONVENIENT 100 ft. LENGTHS. . .$4.00 
8 mm. and 16 mm. Camera spools, all types, 35c 
each. Metal containers: 16 mm.—10c ea., 8 mm 
—5e each with order. 















GUARANTEED PROFESSIONAL PROCESSs- 
ING—12 HOUR SERVICE. 100 ft.—16 mm 
—85ce. 25 ft., double 8 mm.—50c. Send for 
FREE literature. Films sent postpaid if cash 
comes with order. 


SUPERIOR BULK FILM CO. 


Dept. PP-10, 188 W. Randolph St., 










Chicago, Ill. 































36 EXP. ENLARGED TO 3x4 


Your 36 exposure 35 mm. roll ultra fine-grain 
developed and one brilliant 3x4 print of each 
frame, onl ° Beautiful, a I oof 
qual ity. RUSH Service—!IN TODAY 
ORROW! Send rolls NOW or art ite aor 
FREE Mailers, free print and folder giving 
secrets of shooting better pictures 
SUPERLABS Box 629 












ELROY, wis. 








AMERAS-ACCESSORIES /7aaoe- 
NEWSUSED <¢ BARGAIN PRICES 4 <2mena 


HUNDREDS 


of Bargains on hand for immediate de- 
livery. What are your Get our prices 


first. 
CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS SINCE 189 









ROMMINEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE Me 
— Write Dept. P-I1 








Trades Accepted cirt 


























A REAL Photo Enlarger that fine 
wort. Focuses automatically. Also c COPIES 
mtact Printer and uching 


d has a Co 94 
Table. Interesting circular free. Only $5- 
complete, Lens included. 


148 West 23rd St. New York Cit 
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strikingly beautiful in lampshade photo- 
graphs—the more, the better. Snow 
scenes, however, hardly would be in har- 
mony with the warmth one expects in a 
lamp. Select a cheery summer landscape, 
take care in the finishing of the enlarge- 
ments, and the assembling of the parts, 
and you will have something unusually 
attractive to show your friends. During 
the day the photographs appear normal, 
but at night, with the lamp lighted, the 
warm glow from the illuminated sepia 
photographs is beautiful indeed.— 


Fixing Prints Properly 
Min. amateurs have the reprehen- 


sible habit of allowing their prints | 


to pile up in the fixing bath until they 
have finished enlarging or printing. 

This lazy practice has nothing to rec- 
ommend it, and there are several disad- 
vantages. With a fresh, full-strength fix- 
ing bath a print will be completely fixed 
at the end of 3 or 4 minutes, and noth- 
ing is to be gained by leaving it in the 
hypo longer than that. Of course after 
you've been tossing prints into the fixing 
bath for an hour or more you can’t ex- 
pect it to be as active as it was when you 
began work. 

But there’s no excuse for leaving a 





print in the hypo more than 10 or 15 | 


minutes. If the soluble salts haven't 
been completely dissolved out of the 
emulsion in that length of time, your 
hypo is exhausted and should be poured 
down the drain. It’s more economical to 
discard hypo which is not completely ex- 
hausted than it is to have your prints in- 
completely fixed, so they’ll discolor in a 
short time. The longer a print remains 
in the hypo, the more hypo is absorbed 
in the paper base and in the baryta base 
coating, and therefore the longer that 
print will have to be washed. 

When prints are allowed to stack up 
in the hypo tray, especially in speedy 
contact printing, the hypo can’t act prop- 
erly on the middle of the pile. Thus, 
some of the prints may be incompletely 
fixed, even after they’ve been soaking for 
a very long time. Don’t allow them to 
become more than six deep. When that 
point is reached it’s time to shuffle them 
every minute or two. 

Long fixation is harmful to prints, for 
the fine-grained image on the paper 
emulsion is slightly soluble in acid hypo. 
If you permit a print to soak in the hypo 
for an hour or so, both the highlights 
and shadows will be slightly “eaten 
away” and the print won’t have the snap 
it should. 

A safe way to work is to use fresh hypo 
and start removing prints from the hypo 
ten minutes after the first one goes in. 
Each time you put in a fresh print, re- 
move the one at the bottom of the pile 
ind slide it into a tray of water. But 
don’t let them remain in this tray too 

g, for the water soon becomes fairly 
trong with hypo. When you have a 
dozen or so prints in the water tray, 
transfer them to your print washer, 
empty the water tray and refill it with 
fresh water. It takes only a minute, and 
the results are worth the time and trou- 
ble—Bruce Cole, Clarinda, Iowa. 
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You Can Do--with your camera! 


RICK poses 

exposures, double printing—“ 

fects —fake backgrounds. There 
dozens of tricks you can do. Here’s how you 
can find out all about them: 


New, Easy Way To Take 
Better Pictures 


A new way to learn how to take better 
pictures has just been perfected. Not only 
does it bring you novel ideas in trick 
photography—but it shows you how you 
can make perfect pictures all the time! 
Saves you money on wasted film. Cuts 
down on lost time, effort, materials. 
Shows you easy ways to do your own 
darkroom work—turn out prints you'll be 
proud to show — photos of exhibition 
calibre that you may even sell! 


7-DAY TRIAL OFFER. This method 
is simple, inexpensive, NON-TECHNI- 





ghost”’ ef. 


foreshortening —double 
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CAL, quickly mastered. And it costs you nothing 
- UNLESS you are convinced—in the first seven 
days— it can ao all these things for you! Send for 


FREE BOOK describing this new way to get 
1 greater = asure and profit out of your camera. 
Mail coupon = Academy of "Siren Wo 
Dept. East d Street, 
York. City. 





QoK 


Academy of Photography 
Dept. 211, 115 East 23rd Street 
New York City 

Send me—tfree, without obligation—illus- 
trated book describing this New, Easy Way 
to Take Better Pictures—also details of 7- 
Day Trial Offer. 
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Triumphof aFamous Craftsman 





PLAN-PRIMAR by Curt Bentzin 


Cut Film. @ Pocket 
@ Micrometer Lens 


@ Filmpack, Plates, 
Size. @ Feather-light. 
Control. © Compur Shutter—1/250. © Built- 
in Self-Timer. © Brilliant Finder. © ICO- 
NOMETER. @ 1! Double-Extension Bellows. 


With Meyer Trioplan f/3.8—10 cm... .$54.50 
With Zeiss Tessar f/4.5—10.5 cm..... 63.50 


Ask for literature. 


MIMOSA AMERICAN CORP. 


485 Fifth Ave. New York City 











LL NEVER 
WRINKLE 








All pasted projects are neater 
when I am used. 


In tubes or cans at stationery, artist 
supply and photographic dealers. Or a 
4-oz. brush-in-cap can sent postpaid 
upon receipt of 25c (U.S.A. only). 








UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CoO. 
TRENTON, N. J 


IT COSTS MORE— 
BUT IT'S WORTH MORE 


because it's the finest photo-finishing your 
money can buy. The results speak for them- 
selves. The cost—so little more than the 
ordinary plus infinite more pleasure in pho- 
tography that will be yours, is well worth 
the slight difference. Convince yourself of 
Argonaut's superiority in fine grain develop- 
ing, enlarging and printing. Write today 
for price lists, club membership plan and 
other information. 


ARGONAUT 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 
162 East Fort Lee Rd. Teaneck, N. J. 
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Prize Winner in a Year 
(Continued from page 33) 

















By listening to these men, I have learned 
much of an informal but very important 
nature. 

“In addition, I subscribe to several 
photographic magazines. I read them 
from cover to cover every month. This, 
I think, is one of the best ways for an 
amateur to learn something about pho- 
tography—both technically and artisti- 
cally. I have also re-read books on 
painting that I studied in college. The 
old masters have much to teach the pho- 
tographer, you know, especially when it 
comes to composition and the relation- 
ship of tonal values. 

“But practice, continual banging away, 
has taught me a lot. The first six months 
I owned a camera, I made well over a 
thousand negatives under all sorts of 
conditions. I wanted to know my equip- 
ment intimately. I wanted to be able to 
take a good picture of any subject at 
any time. Naturally, I did a lot of ex- 
perimenting with films, filters, and light- 
ing. But I am not a believer in experi- 
ments. I know some amateurs who are 
so busy fussing and worrying with dark- 
room technique and experiments that 
they never make a picture. 

“The beginner, of course, must do a 
certain amount of experimenting, but the 
sooner he can standardize his processing, 
the better off he will be. Right at the 
beginning, I made up my mind to assume 
that the manufacturers of films, chemi- 
cals, and papers knew what they were 
writing about, and were right until I 
proved them wrong for my purposes. 

“I think the developing of negatives 
should be standardized, become even 
mechanical, if you will. 
done smoothly and uniformly, time after 
time. Then you will know what to ex- 
pect when you are making an exposure. 
After all, a hundred different prints can 
be made from almost any negative.” 

I asked for some of his theories on 
photography in general. 

“Well,” he answered, “any good photo- 
graph must be more than a photograph.” 

My puzzled expression prompted him 
to continue. “No,” he said, “I don’t mean 
it should be something it isn’t. There 
shouldn’t be so much hand work that it 
belongs in an exhibition of drawing or 
painting. ‘Photographic’ has often meant 
detailed, literal, or mechanical. But a 
good photograph should be so full of 
meaning and feeling that the beholder 
cares not, indeed never asks, whether the 
work is a photograph or not.” 


“Then you are a pictorialist as opposed | 


to a purist,” I suggested. 
“Yes and no,” he answered. 


how it was made, but if it is a straight 
print with no retouching, so much the 
better. I think that every photographer 
should be a purist when he makes his 
negatives and anything you wish to call 
him afterwards. Especially should be- 
ginners try to get everything they want 
and nothing else on their negatives. 
“But on the other hand, I don’t refuse 








It should be | 





“To me | 
the picture is the thing, regardless of | 
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YOU SAVE 


MONEY 


ON THESE BRAND 
NEW NATIONALLY 
FAMOUS 


ENLARGERS 


Make your Photo Dollars go 
further by using Albert’s na- 
tion-wide economy service 
. . . Made possible by quick 
turnover, large volume, small 
profits. 


SUNRAY MINIATURE 


Takes 35 mm. to \% vest- $ 95 
,. ] We Pay 

the 
Postage 





pocket. Has 2 in. {3.5 Wol- 
leneak lens. .. 2 Condensors 
. . « Give verfect perform- 
ance. VALUE $32.50. You 

















pay only 
OTHER BIG BARGAINS 
JUST 10 USED] ound ine 3s in. (6.3 
x ., in. be 
Univex MER- aoe ALUE $14.85 
CURY CAMERAS mung nae 
£3.5 lens... Sunray Mastercraft 
popular § BO} 2%=3 in. 3% in, 16.3 
model, like —|_siTilex ns, Iris Dia- 
new... phragm. VALUE 0 
VALUE $25. _ While’ $37.50—You Pay $33. 
You pay only They Last] Senray Mastercraft 
234x344 in., 356 in., [4.5 
Send for Albert’s Latest Money Wollensak lens. Iris 


Diaphragm. 7 
VALUE $42.50. ° 


Saving Photo Bulletin today. 
ALBERT CAMERA 
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16 MM 
4450 ie, 
tor. FILM 


Min. 2 ris. at this low price. Add 
10c rl. handling charge. Machine 
processing «4 spooling = in- 
cluded. Fine grain semi-ortho. 

Calif. buyers include sales taz. + 


HOLLYWOODLAND STUDIOS 
Seuth Gate Dept. 672 
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Copy the Protessi s — 
your reels with FOTOFADE 


HOME MOVIE FANS! onal add FADES, 
WIPES to 
For black and white or Kodachrome . . . Complete FO- 
TOFADE KIT only $1.60. CINETINTS for coloring your 
16mm or 8mm film. Set of six colors, at your dealer 
or direct, $3.00. Order now! 
ATORIES 


OYE RESEARCH LABOR 
319 Jackson Street, Angeles, California 
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35 MM FILMS 
FINE GRAIN PROCESSED 


36 exposure roll fine grain developed and each good 
negative enlarged to approximately 34x44 inches 
on DOUBLE WEIGHT PORTRAIT PAPER— 
best quality work—complete service only $1.50. 


Send for free mailing bag. 
MINICAM PHOTO LABS, La Crosse, Wis. 
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PICTURES 
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Complete line of Dura 
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ity sunshades. 
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| ENTECO CAMERA ACCESSORIES 
1153 Centre St. New York, N. Y. 














16 Exposure CANDID FILMS 
DEVELOPED and ENLARGED 


Your 16 exp. rolls, (“split 120 or 127) fine-grain 
developed and enlarged to 314, enly SOc. “Split” Oo N L Y 
120 film (12 exp.) enlarged to 4:4, enly 75¢. 
Bantams, or other cameras, using No. 828 film 
S exp.) 0c for 8 beautiful 324 enlargements. Order 
from this ad TODAY or write for FREE print and ¢ 
FREE folder giving secrets of shooting better pic- 


tures. IN TODAY—OUT TOMORROW service 
on ALL orders. SUPERLABS, Box 277-P, ELROY, WISCONSIN 















GENUINE LEATHER 


BELLOWS 


FOR ALL CAMERAS 
FINEST MASS PRODUCTION PLANT 
IN AMERICA 
CAMERA BELLOWS MFG. CO. 
4552 N. KEDZIE AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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to make a picture of a beautiful land- 
scape just because a telegraph pole is in 
the way. Remove the pole afterward. 
What is the harm? Everything else in 
the picture may be pure enough for any 
purist—so I let it go at that. The same 
way with clouds. Why wait all summer 
just to get them exactly right? I have a 


file of cloud negatives to print in almost | 


any picture. That’s why I seldom use a 
filter. Let the sky come white and put 
in the clouds you want when printing. 
If each of the two negatives satisfies the 
purist, why not the combination of the 
two?” 

“How would you suggest that the be- 
ginner get feeling in his pictures?” I 
asked. 

“T suppose,” he replied, “by having that 
feeling himself when he makes the pic- 
ture. He should think before he snaps. 
I try to ‘think’ a picture, then photograph 
what I have ‘thought.’ One’s thoughts 
will set the mood for the picture, making 
it either high or low in key. They will 
dictate the posing, the expressions of 
models, if any, and the point of view in 
outdoor pictures. But even though these 
thoughts and feelings may be compli- 
cated, their expression should be simple. 
In fact, the more simple the picture, the 
easier it is to see its meaning which be- 
comes clear without any explanations. 

“All this works equally well the other 
way around. Given a certain subject, 
the photographer should treat it so as to 
wrap it in meaning and feeling. But all 
this is apt to lead us too far into the field 
of aesthetics. To sum it all up, I know 
photographers who take beautiful pic- 
tures. The prints are technically perfect. 
They reproduce well. But they are not 
good for advertising because the photog- 
raphers themselves know nothing about 
advertising and selling. In these pictures 
there is no sales feeling which subtly 
compels the housewife to say to herself, 
‘I want that product,’ or, ‘I wish I were 
that woman.’ 

“For that reason, I think that a photog- 
rapher has ‘arrived’ when he can portray 
his thoughts. And those photographers 
with great thoughts who have been able 








to do this have raised photography into | 


the realm of the Fine Arts.”— 














“It's certainly the most realistic thing 
I've ever seen." 
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LEROCHROME DAYLIGHT SPECIAL. Necative Suze: 3% x 4%, 
plates, film pack, and cut film. (Rated at Weston 12 or faster.) LENS: 8%” color- 
corrected Meyer Aristostigmat /4.5, mounted in compound shutter. Meyer coincident- 
image range finder coupled to lens. Coupled optical, parallax-correcting view finder. 
CAMERA SIZE: 614”x9”x9.” Black wrinkle finish with chrome trim. WEIGHT: 7 4 Ibs. 
Price: Complete, including Densitometer for print control, one set matched plate 
holders, focusing panel, carrying case, and instructions $450.00 


America’s most complete line of precision one-shot cam- 


eras is manufactured by NATIONAL PHOTOCOLOR CorRPORA- ) 
TION. All superior instruments, the line includes one and 1, | RO i |! 
two mirror cameras in sizes 24 x 34,3%x4%,and5x7, Y ) 


ranging in price from $180 to $750 (time payments ar- 0-. 
Cameras 


ranged). They are described in a free booklet for profes- 
PB een, bua eben mekeenh men guelel a cele Waren. 


sionals and advanced amateurs. Write for Booklet B. 
480 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK, N.-Y, 








HE'S ALL BOY! 
>|... and you get % meter when 
you bu the 


DevUR-AMSCO 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC 


EXPOSURE 
METER 


Through — and — through 
quality ... precision con- 
struction ... ultra-sensi- 
tive meter movement 
which responds to prac- 
tically all light, from dim 
to bright... zero adjuster 
- « « Weston film speeds 
- «+ for black-and-white 
or color... indoors or 
out... still or moving 
pictures. 









$11.50 complete with Sling. 
Genuine Pigskin Zippe 
Carrying Case, $1.00. 


\ pw You can replace a missing tooth... 
but once a picture is lost, it's lost 
forever. That's why you need these DeJur- 
Amsco products. See them at your dealer, or 
write to Dept.PP-11.Made in America for all 
the world by 


D lur 





Ask to see our newest precision instrument! 


DeJUR-AMSCO 


Superimposed Image 


RANGE FINDER 





Complete with Sling, 
$5.50 leather Carrying Case, 
Camera Adaptor Clips. 
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BIG NEW CATALOG cua ant 
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SEND 10 CENTS to cover 
mailing cost of this beautiful 
catalog refunded with first 
purchase of $1.00 or more 


MTCC 


1035-37 SOUTH OLIVE STREET PROSPECT 2328 
LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 








radio fils your pocket or 

purse. Weighs only 4 ozs. Smalier 

than cigarette package! Receives sta- 
tions with clear natural 

CRYSTALS to adjus ie ae 

only one sn BAT parts és 
TUBELE ERYL Est 

TIRELY NEW PATENTED DESIGN. 

Has guetoses S*repo luminous dial for beige a Ewe 
‘ANY OWN re  .* amazing reception an nes. 

= _ N EAR GUARA & 

Sent complete am a —y a listen with gs aha haps 9 
hone for use in homes, offices, hotels, boats bed, e 
AKES ONLY A SECOND TO CONNECT—NO ELECTRICITY 

en F ly $2.99 pl t 

Pay ———- only slus post- 

SEND NO MONEY! ; arrival or send $2.99 (Check, 

M.O., Cash) and yours ewill be sent complete postpaid. A 


most unusual vatue. IRDER NOW! 
MIDGET RADIO CO Dept. PP-11, KEARNEY, NEBR. 
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Develop Pictures 


The Easy Way ! 















This Book Shows 
You How 


96 pages of time- 
saving, money-sav- 
ing information on 
how to develop 
better pictures with 
less effort . . . what 
developers to use 
for fast-action 
shots, for texture, 
for brilliantly light- 
ed close-ups how to 
develop prints for warm 
tones, for “high key" 
how to make your own de- 
velopers . how to inten- 
sify negatives . . . and many 
other Tooke you need right 
now. Illustrated with pic- 
tures by famous photographers. Written by experts 
with years of experience in answering questions on 
developing. AT YOUR DEALER'S. Or mail coupon! 
GET YOUR COPY TODAY! 
ge ee ce ce ee ee ee ee we ee ee oe ee 
| THE EDWAL LABORATORIES, INC. | 
Dept. |I1PP, 732 Federal St., Chicago, Wi. 
! Enclosed find 50c for a cop of your new book | 
| ‘Modern Developing Methods.’ | 


Ne a a i | 
| DE . ctbntiietakeuwbirecanenediessaseuaes | 
g City... -------- State eee 
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Trade Notes and News 


(Continued from page 68) 











light it provides a background of soft, dif- 
fused light against which the transparencies 
and negatives can be viewed. Trans-Sharp 
is available in two sizes. Model D with 
3%x3%” window sells for 40c and Model K 
with 1%x1%” window sells for 25c. They 
are obtainable from your dealer. 


A SELECTED line of Dallmeyer lenses for 
movie cameras is now presented by Henry 
Herbert, 483 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Many different types in various focal 
lengths are available. Specifications and 
prices will be sent on request. 

UNIQUE in versatility and range, the new 
Kodak Precision Enlarger recently an- 
nounced is adaptable to enlarging, direct 


photography, titling, 
photomicrography, 
lantern’ slides, film 
positives, and color- 
separation negatives. 
A variety of acces- 
sories and two series 
of interchangeable 
projection lenses in 
three focal lengths 
are available. All 
controls are smooth- 
acting and positive, 
and a counter-bal- 
ance in the column 
head permits the op- 
erator to shift the 
enlarger head up- 
ward or downward 
with maximum ease. 
Detailed ped eget 
and prices can be ob- 
tained from your Kodak 





New Precision 
Enlarger 


dealer. 


A NEW catalogue illustrating the Deardorff 
cameras and stands has just been published 
by L. F. Deardorff & Sons, 11 So. Des 
Plaines St., Chicago, Ul. The splendid il- 
lustrations and descriptive matter have been 
laid out in interesting form. Those inter- 
ested may obtain a copy on request. 


ANOTHER booklet that will interest the 
advanced amateur and professional has been 
published by National Photocolor Corp., 480 
Lexington Ave., New York City. It is en- 
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NEW ENGLAND 
HEADQUARTERS 


for BARGAINS 
NEW AND USED 


CAMERAS 


* 
DROP INTO OUR AIR-CON- 
DITIONED BASEMENT FOR 
A REAL BUY. IT’S THE ONLY 
ONE IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Your old camera accepted in trade. 
Easy Terms Arranged. 


WRITE FOR BARGAIN SHEET 


BOSTON CAMERA Exch. 
44 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 














16 mm > MOVIE FILM: 8mm 


FACTORY-TO-YOU PRICES ON CINE FILM 


16 mm. 100 ft. Regular .$1.79 Pan $3.69 
| 16 mm. 50 ft. Regular . 1.19 Pan 2.19 
Dbl. 8 mm. 25 ft. Regular -98 Pan 1.39 


All Prices Include Processing and Return Postage. 
REGULAR: SEMI—ORTHO—WESTON 8—PAN: 
FULL PANCHRO—EXTREMELY FAST— 
WESTON 24-16 


ESSCO FILM PRODUCTS 
6117 Se. Campbell Ave., Dept. E, CHICAGO, 


a) ENA) 
Aart Corners 


Mount photos, stamps, covers, etc. 
with complete visibility - removable 
at will. Order of your dealer - or 


write Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 


iLL. 













Clear as 
Glass 





titled Color Photography with Lerochrome 
One-Shot Cameras. It outlines the process 
of color photography with a one-shot cam- 
era and describes the several models of 
Lerochrome cameras, and accessories. 


A NEW 3-year course in photographic tech- 
nology, designed to train men for positions 
in the photographic industry, will be offered 
this year at the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y., under 
the direction of C. B. Neblette, supervisor 
of the photographic technology department. 
Those interested may obtain detailed infor- 
mation by writing direct to the Institute. 


OF RUGGED construction and convenient 
size, the new Phaostron Electric Exposure 
Meter offers a means of obtaining accurate 


ranging from 
Its prin- 
being no 
Highly 

light 


readings in light conditions 
matchlight to brilliant sunlight. 
ciple of operation is simple, there 
delicate meters or photoelectric cells. 
directional, it measures only that 
which actually enters the camera lens. The 
unit retails for $5.00. A folder with full 
details of the Phaostron Meter may be had 
by writing to the Phaostron Sales Co., Al- 
hambra, Calif. 


line of bromoil supplies is 
by Photo Utilities, Inec., 10 
New York City. Write for 
information and price list. 


A COMPLETE 
being handled 
W. 33rd St., 
more detailed 


EXPOSURE guide for use with Schick- 
erling flood and flash lamps has been pre- 
pared by Conrad Schickerling Research 
Laboratory, 589 Central Ave., East Orange, 
N. A copy may be obtained on request. 


AN 


of 16 sound-on-film pro- 
as the Bass DeFranne, 
‘amera Co., 179 West 
Ill. Several models 


A NEW line 
jectors, to be known 
is announced by Bass ¢ 
Madison St., Chicago, 


mm 








are available at prices from $360 up. Com- 
plete literature will be sent on request. 

TWO NEW items to facilitate splicing of 
movie film are announced by Besbee Prod- 
ucts Corp., Trenton, N. J. They are known 
as Rapidoff and Rapidon. Each is shaped 
like (and is no larger than) a regular foun- 
tain pen, and contains a point like the head 
of a screwdriver. Both are hollow, and 


Dept. 30Y, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 15c a boxette of 100 











CUSTOM DEVELOPING 


A new method for individual handling of 
films, originated by the 


EDWARDS’ FINE GRAIN LABORATORY 
30-32 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fifty cents for any size roll individually 
developed. Write for mailing bag. 
Important announcement! soon about our new products. 








E WHOLE FAMILY! 
§$-Only 10¢ a Day 


Nationally Advertised! 10-Day Trial! 
Entertain with real movies of children, sportin 

events, trips,ete. Latest model MovieCameras an 

Projectors,sMM anc 16MM sizes. For homes, busi- 
ness, churches, schools andclubs. All accessories. 
Satished Customers thruout the World. MONEY BACK 
DOWN PAYMENT. S LOW 

FREE dstaila write; DON dune muvies 
139 -OLsTON St. Dept. J-10, SOSTON, ViASS 


MOVIE FILM 


Single—8 M.M.—Double 
FINE GRAIN ORTHOCHROMATIC! WESTON 8! 
Here’s a high quality reversal safety film! 
COMPLETE PROCESSING INCLUDED 
—Two—30 ft. Spools to fit Univex—$1.00 
—Two 25 ft. ‘‘Doubie 8’' Spoo 
SENT POSTPAID 
CHROMOFILMS 
156-B Springfield Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 


FREE CATALOG 


JUST SEND US A CARD 


Nussbaum Film Developing Tray. ..54¢ 
Genuine Hard Rubber Tray 4’x6"...14c 


CAMERICA CO. 








a on all C. pamerns ang Projectors 5S 


























149 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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Rapidoff is filled..with water which is re- 
leased by pressing down on the point. It 
is used to remove the film emulsion before 
splicing. Rapidon works on the same prin- 
ciple except that it is filled with the ad- 
hesive, Fluidon, and provides a means of 
simple application. These accessories are 
priced individually at $1.50 each. Fluidon 
sells for 25c for a 1l-ounce bottle. 


THREE TIMES as fast as regular Cine- 
Kodak Eight “Pan” Film, a new Cine- 
Kodak Eight Super-X Panchromatic Film 
is announced by Eastman Kodak Co. Shots 
indoors at night can now be made by the 
light of one Photoflood bulb. In addition 
to its speed and fine grain, the film yields 
clear, a screen pictures. It will re- 
tail at $2.25 per roll, including processing. 


AN ACCESSORY designed for the purpose 
of eliminating dust and dirt from negatives 
is being manufactured by the Photographic 
Arts Supply Co., 39 West 60th St., New 
York. It is the Photo Art Neg rative Brush, 
with handle of flexible leather and _ suffi- 
ciently wide for use on negatives of every 
type. Price sent on request. 


ANNOU NCEMENT is made of the new F-R 
“Special” a? roll film tank by Fink- 
Roselieve Co., Inc. The tank is constructed 
of bakelite and stain- 
less steel. It is ad- 
justable to all of the 
popular sizes of roll 
film from 35 mm (36 
exp.) up to and in- 
cluding 116. Total 
capacity is 16 0z., 
however only 8 oz. 
are necessary for 35 
mm film. The tank, 
obtainable through 
dealers, is priced at 
$1.85. A double flange 
which sells for 50c extra permits the de- 
veloping of two 36 exp. rolls of 35 mm film. 





F-R “Special” 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the 
new Curtis Color Printer for making three 
correctly-balanced color separation nega- 
tives from color transparencies. The 4x5 
Model K which sells for $50 factory assem- 
bled can be obtained in kit form ready for 
assembling, for $16.50. Further details can 
be obtained by writing to Thomas 8. Curtis 
Laboratories, 2063 E. Gage Ave., Hunting- 
ton Park, Calif. 


A NEW folder of titling tricks is given free 
with the 1939 edition “A to Z” Movie Titling 
Outfit. Full instructions on zoom, revolv- 
ing, fades, flip-flops, and other effects are 
described. The complete outfit costs $2.00 
and is manufactured by Jacob Stein, 175 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


A NEW device known as the Filmograph 
records and reproduces sound-on-film me- 
chanically without darkroom or chemical 
process in the same manner that a sound 
track is cut into an ordinary wax record. 
While it has many business applications it 
can be used in conjunction with motion pic- 
tures. Descriptive literature will be sent 
on request to Miles Reproducer Co., Inc. 

812 Broadway, New York City. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the avpointment of 
Hirsch & Kaye, 239 Grant St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., as West Coast distributors of 
the Paramount Combination Lens Shade & 
Filter Holder has been made by the Whole- 
sale Camera Supply Co., 122 East 7th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE instruction booklet that accompanies 
each package of Panthermic 777 Developer 
has been revised to include more time- 
£kamma tables for all the popular new U. S. 
films. The developer is marketed by De- 
i Photo Supply Co., Inc., Rochester, 


THREE courses in photography designed to 
give the student a thorough competency in 
the use of his materials are offered this fall 
by the Photo League, 31 East 21st St., New 
York City. They are: Fundamental Prac- 
tice of Photography, Basic Photographic 
rechnique, and Documentary Photography. 
Descriptive literature sent on request. 





CORRECTION 


A photograph appearing on page 30, 
upper righthand corner, of the October 
issue was credited in error to Dick Veri- 
gan of Rollins College, Florida. The pic- 
ture was taken by John A. Fluno, Rollins 
graduate and now with the Ohio Biolog- 
ical Survey at Ohio State University. 
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Here’s the 





CHECK THESE 


FEATURES Negative carriers have automatic 
film pressure release to permit sliding of film with- 
out scratching. Negatives lie flat in carriers under 
uniform pressure by quick lever movement. Double 
lens condenser system, provides uniform flat field 
illumination. Smooth acting quadruple thread 
focusing adjustment. Interior of housing and lenses 
readily accessible for cleaning. Positive lens align- 
ment prevents field distortion. Adjustable ruby 
filter and holder. Rigid die cast support and arm I 
with chromium plated steel post 28” high. Maple Carers 
plywood base in natural finish 20”x 17”. Conve- 
niently located switch for lamp. Uses General 
Electric Mazda No. 211 enlarger lamp, 75 watt. 
Durable baked enamel finish with chromium trim. 


Uu \y MINIATURE 
ENLARGER! 


INTERCH 
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ANGEABLE LENS HOLDER 


FOR 2°’ LENS OR CAMERA LENS. 


answer for every 35 mm. candid 
camera fan who wanted a high quality enlarger 
at a popular price. This sensational new UniveX 
Enlarger embodies every essential feature of 
units costing two to three times as much—and is 


guaranteed to produce 
equally fine results. 

The enlarger is de- 
age signed to take either 
single or double frame 
35 mm. negatives for which 
2 sets of negative carriers are 
provided. The lens holder fur- 
nished takes any of the UniveX 
Mercury lenses. Special lens 
holders are available at extra 
cost for other makes of lenses. 


| 
i Ecntass Coc: FREE 
f Dept. E-1, New York, N. ¥. : 
Please send me illustrated booklet de- ’ 
scribing the many features of new UniveX 
Micrographic En 
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i larger. i 
1 ¥ i 
| Name t 
; Address 4 
t Cin. State. ; 
Gis sues tes ts tess edn th ee te 








CAMERAS DON’T 
MAKE PICTURES 
BRAINS DO! 


We can teach you more picture sense in 
ten lessons than you can “dig out” alone 
in a life time. Try a lesson! 








SEND IN TEN PICTURES 
TO BE ANALYZED. FEE $5.00 


NICHOLAS HAZ 


MASTER SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York City 

















SPEED - 0- COPY 


Transforms 


THE 

LEICA or CONTAX 
into a GROUND GLASS 
FOCUSING CAMERA 
SPEED-0-COPY permits CRITICAL FO- 
CUSING, assuring of FINE DETAIL AND 


COMPOSITION in all photographic work, 
either black and white or color. 














Available at all leading 
photographic dealers. a ag Org 
For the LEICA. ..$28.50 ‘ 
For the CONTAX... 31.50 





Write for illustrated 
literature. 


D. PAUL SHULL FA ) 
240 S. Union Ave., Dept. P12 
Los Angeles, California 
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Processing Movies NEW! ‘ 
(Continued from page 57) Complete 
with 
k MON FY Some amateurs have motor-driven reels. bracket, 
ma a One of my acquaintances fitted an old flash light, 
Victrola motor to drive the reel for him, new type 
WITH YOUR and it works very well. Others have — ” 
solid drums instead of the open type of ond th 
C 7 +X wR & R A reel shown in the accompanying illustra- batteries “a 
tions, and so on. You will probably have 


some original ideas regarding equipment, Sensationel NEW Invention! w 


Learn WHAT to Photograph—HOW to | ana if they prove useful, employ them by | | ZENITH FLASH $@@95 
Do it—WHERE to Sell Your Pictures eg discuss the actual process- SYNCHRONIZER 





EARN to make the kind of pic- ing itself. First of all, the method de- (Popular Model) 
tures that can readily be sold to Bex “s . : : Now with this invention ANYONE can take de- 
magazines, trade journals, newspapers, scribed here is BOv erned strictly by time peocus. acouseee —— oles oak — 
> » le < j ‘its any camera having cab 
a a ee — es or oi by oe hole. Uses small bulb with ae oe 
- . r Does the work of those costing many times the 
will win prizes in contests, salons a is does not mean that deine must _— price. Complete instruction folder. Fully guar- 
and camera club exhibits. In | in total darkness. The positive film I geinteed: |, Send money order for direct shipment. 
other words, make your camera : ected territory available for wide-awake dealers. , 
pcre tag nf tn sy use may be handled safely under a Wrat- 


Our fascinating home study ten OA (yellow-green) safelight. The 68 Pentertan PP — Boston, Mass. ute 

















se »pare such fs - p 
eee ae ae safelight should be kept at leati tet —__ — nl ] 
Price, Snodgrass and others, | away from the film before development gy the 
Made $237.00 will teach you quickly, in hegins: after the fil h b sinel ph Feng By pment 
e... spare time. Personal guidance ‘ egins; a e e m NMas been entirely or ’ . 
hats what. o and correction service. Write immersed in the developer you may CUNNINGHAM ‘ 
astings o or- 22 eat: , wivi . ° . ATENTED 
cheste Mass. aS a oe bring the safelight as close as 15 inches DEVELOPING ROLL : 
rnec hile learn- t § § ’ =, COS a nd s 
ing “how. to take and easy terms. Simpl i- or so with no danger of fogging the ete Guiting or pet Ge fim. 
ictures that sell.’’ asy iS. ply ac , 
» dress your inquiry to: emulsion. Will fit in any tray. Very little developer 








necessary in dark room. Will take any 
regular size film. Made of stainless steel 
with special composition roll and special 
composition suction cups not affected by 
Photographic chemicals. 1 


required. No finger marks No light { 
I 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS One of the chief advantages of the time 
Oept. 10011, 10 W. 33rd St., New York City | 2nd temperature method is that it teaches 

















Tv 9IIPA IAB =— you how and how not to expose. This a re Te 
OLDEN LEADS AGAIN knowledge is applicable to any type of If your dealer cannot supply ae order leas 
¢ i ; direct: 4 as 
AUTOFLEX photography. If vn it and use CUNNINGHAM AUTO LOCK Co. , 
Reflex, 21/4x2! it at all times, you will soon outclass your Dept. 8-7 CANTON, MASS. 1 






























































































5 Gor- ‘ . : 4 a f 
IiteTrioplan FS friends in taking pictures which have a as this 
Compur Rz “ ” 
Shutter. 1 Ps00 snap. THE HILL PRINTER) wac 
sec. Double Ex- s P 
ton $59 50 Do not work under the impression that | Has everything—adjustable mask of , 
Special. , your developer will correct mistakes. | —automatic switch—pilot light— cose 
——— D B handy sponge rubber pressure 
FLEXETTE Pictures are made in your camera, not in | plate. Takes negatives up to 4x6”, Pla 
7 , . ; } U- E iT 
mm: Gorlite Trio: your developer. The ee can = eo — — Bae ip 
plan F4.5. *ror © 
or rou onl h ou expose for, nothin Buy direct from manufacturer | 
action 1 to'1/150 = y wnat y P : 8 prepaid in U. S. A.—less lamps ~ 
_Bpecial.. 4.50 mere. -ROOKS HILL, NEOSHO, MISSOURI po 
——— Before attempting to compound or to T 
use the following formulas, study them essil 
and the order of operations very care- LEICA & MINICAM USERS bath 
PLATE CAMERAS | | fa1iy. x MINIGAM 60" 
612x9 or 9x12 cm, Double " » at 
= TTER, are: oun aa gle ong 1. After the film has been placed = 35mm Motion Picture Negative Tested & Guaranteed shor 
Rolders SP ORY FINDER and the developing reel (in total darkness or Eastman SUPER X Ac’: Per Eastman PLUS X 4e Per ft. afte: 
Filter. oo. lle oo eee by the light of a safelight) , emulsion Dupont ge lel OR gy ty ee Per ft once 
undreds 0 e . . wa ’ - = 
$QQO csners trom $3.75 side out, wash it in clear water for at 1608 Broadway acid 
in New Style Compur.$28.00 least 2 minutes. CAMERA EQUIPMENT co. New York City bath 
| NEW FRENCH CAMERAS 936.00 2. Develop for 10 minutes in a solution | — it be 
Gall ° exp, F4.5...-cceeeeeeees ‘ : 
Dehel 412x6, F4.5, exp. guide... .: 14.50 of the following formula: Developed and vel 
10 DAY FREE TRIAL—Write for BARGAIN LIST P-11 eveloped an O} 
TRADE-INS — HUNDREDS OF OTHER BARGAINS Stock Solution l Enlarged to and 
OLDEN CAMERA & LENS CO. Water (about 125° F.)..... 16 oz. 31/9x5 size ing | 
— ote N. Y. BECtOL 6cece tte tee eee eee 15 grains Ra - ae developer bese da in ass "ten 
Sodium sulfite ....ccceesss % OS. be enlarged with the une ays oe ae Ss 
y “EYE"’ to { 5 ¢ ) s 
= owen a Hy di OGUINONE «2... seeeeees 90 Bre ains WHEHT fev - es hig? PR fen today—or write for To 
Spay aa Potassium bromide ....... 60 gr: ains mailing bags, sample print and other service. fil 
re LOPE J fi Sodium hydroxide ......... 136 grains THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPMENT Co. 7 m, 
Vy — Potassium sulfocyanate ... 38 grains Box 1331-B Milwaukee, Wis. the r 
ap Use 1 part water to 1 part stock : a 
solution. TSE GEE velor 
enBTEcr Youn REGnTWvEs 2 Wash te fhe | PHOTO-ENGRAVING FT STH Meee 
NEGALOVES, the eriginal colton yhane e nve lope, ee ps 3. Wash the film in clear water for mary 
egatives fresh ar clean *revents dust, scratches, . : oT, > a 
finger-marks. Films easily viewed without removai fully 10 minutes, changing the water as FREE—a copy of the new Tasope’ Magazine, . 
trom envelopes. Assures better enlargements. Money Stem on ithe monthly treasure chest of photographic and photo- ber k 
back guarantee 3 niea Ges oF poe. ; , engraving information. Learn why Aurora, Mo., is On 
35mm size (ea. envelope holds strip of 4) 200 for $1.00 4. Bleach the film in the following for- the photo-engraving, photographie center of Ameri- 
35mm size (ea. holds strip of 6) ... 150 for $1.00 : , ° wea ’ 
2! x3" 2 size—200 for $1.00, 32x42 size—100 for $1.00 mula for 5 minutes: ca how hundreds of amateurs, free-lance patte: 
/ax5% s1z0—100 for $1.00-—-5/2X7/2 size—S0 for $1.00 photographers are making money with pictures. filter 
NATIONAL PHOTO LABORATORIES | Water 39 oz No-obligation posteard brings your copy. ae 
S NOE acissiden wnevaanee’s 2 = 
one Ses ee oe sels A Potassium permanganate 30 grains TASOPE’, DEPT. 109, AURORA, MISSOURI ul 
——— a Sulfuric acid. .........+. 2% Grams a pos: 
Other n hay NOTE This solution will deteri- : 
read and profited orate if the acid is included in the >$)/p\ SA use f 
by our free | permanganate solution and allowed J = as handsomely silver pera, duces 
Patent to stand on the darkroom shelf. In- N plated, 1 oF 2 colors, club fj ; : 
: "inven : YOUR IDEA stead, just previous to use, add the 7 / , o Sennen A | In the 
aun i | a \ P aci« slow _ po year. Also sterling silver and gold plate c. 
Pully ex t h if = ' : * 4 . slowly wh ile te ‘ =< ig pins. Smart sterling silver rings that are liance 
interesting rs and illustrate importa ae Possum permanhsanate solu- up-+to-theminute! (also available in 10 ke. | , 
11) ‘ If 
! hanica rin le W h book we ils end = fre } tion rapidly. gold) Bastian’s clean cut, quality work has 7 y 
I lence of Inven n’’ torr Prompt reasonable = | , . led the field for 45 years. Write for Free In thi 
f deferred t ents Write ! y to Victor | 5. Wash film in clear water for 3 min- | 1940 catalog showing over 300 designs. to | 
j Evans & Co., Registered Patent ptt 159-M, Cor 
Victor Building, Washington, D. C utes. | |. BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept.g0 Rochester,N.Y. 
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6. Clear the film in the following for- 
mula for 5 minutes. 


Water 32 oz. 
Sodium bisulfite or metabisulfite % oz, 
NOTE: Direct the rays of a strong 
white light on the film while it is 

being cleared 


7. Wash the film in clear water for 3 
minutes. 

8. Redevelop the film in a solution of 
the following formula, for at least 5 min- 
utes, until film shows good blacks and 
whites: 


Stock Solution 


BOD Scans cccew areca ewes 16 oz. 
OL Ae Ca ara eee Se 15 grains 
BOG BUINCO cccccccosces 184 grains 


PEVOQPOGGUINOMS ..vcccccvcicvet 30 grains 
Sodium carbonate (desic- 
IS nites hire ne ya ahs bate eieterk ei 122 grains 
Potassium bromide ........ 15 grains 
Use 1 part water to 1 part stock 
solution. 


9. Wash film in clear water for 3 min- 
utes. 

10. Fix film for at least 10 minutes in 
the following formula: 


Water (about 125° F.)... 32 oz. 
Sod. thiosulfate (hypo).. 10% oz. 


plus 32 grains 
Sodium sulfite (desic- 
ERE Se ee 77 grains 
Acetic acid 28%......... 7% drams 
Boric acid crystals....... 77 grains 
Potassium alum .......c. 154 grains 


11. Wash film in clear water for at 
least 15 minutes, changing water as often 
as possible. 

12. Transfer film to drying rack. As 
this is being done, pass film between two 
wads of wet absorbent cotton, two pieces 
of moist chamois, or two moistened vis- 
cose sponges, to remove the sludge. 
Place the drying rack in a room where 
temperature will be even and dust will 
be at a minimum. The film should be 
loosened as it dries, to prevent kinking. 

To insure success in the reversal proc- 
essing of film all solutions and water 
baths should be kept at a temperature of 
60° F. The first developing solution 
should be made fresh and disposed of 
after use. The bleach can: be used only 
once, and will not keep after the sulfuric 
acid has been added to it. The clearing 
bath may be stored and used again until 
it becomes ineffective. The second de- 
veloper may be used until it loses clarity 
and takes on a brownish tinge. The fix- 
ing bath likewise may be used until it 
loses clarity and becomes ineffective. 

To prevent rack marks on the finished 
film, the film should be moved around on 
the reel at least once during the first de- 
velopment and once after clearing. This 
is done by taking up the slack in the film 
and increasing tension by means of rub- 
ber bands. 

On days when clouds form beautiful 
patterns you may safely employ a K1 
filter to get those sky scenes which are 
so pleasing to the eye. There is available 
a positive with a lavender base, which I 
use for all my outdoor work. It pro- 
duces an unusually rich blue-black tone 
in the shadows, making for added bril- 
liance, 

If you follow the procedure set forth 
in this article, your pictures are bound 
to come out well. You're missing half 
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the fun of movie-making when someone 
else does your processing for you. And 
when you do your own work you can 
use positive film and obtain excellent re- 
sults at reduced cost. 

The 16 mm fans can shoot 100 ft. of 
film for $1, including processing, by this 
method. The 8 mm enthusiasts can shoot 
50 ft. at a total cost of about 23 cents. 
At these comparatively low prices almost 
anyone can afford to take movies. And 
you've got a big thrill coming to you on 
the day when you view your first home- 
processed movie film!—P 


Adjustable Enlarging Easel 


HE following idea is useful in cor- 

recting distortion when making en- 
largements. Get a tripod attachment of 
the ball-and-socket type. Insert a tri- 
pod screw in the base-board of your en- 
larger, and take a narrow piece of board, 
about 4” wide and 10 or 12” long, and 
on one end fasten a cleat so that when | ; 
the board is tilted the easel or paper- | / 
holder will not fall off. In the bottom of 





this board insert a screw plate to which | Se it 


the ball-and-socket tripod attachment 
may be fastened. When the tripod at- 
tachment and the board are screwed to 
your enlarging base-board you will have 
a splendid adjustable enlarging easel. In 
using this arrangement either to correct 
or to produce distortion in enlargements, 
it is necessary to use a very small stop 
in your enlarging lens, so as to obtain 
sufficient depth of focus—E. H. Welter, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











IS INSPIRED BY 


Wm. Penn 


Like the famous Quaker, we 
are famous for fairness. 
That’s why thousands trade 
here, personally and by mail! 


(USED CAMERAS) 


Sold on our “Famous-for-Fairness”’ 10-Day 
Money-Back Guarantee. 

Foth Derby % V.P. F3.5 Focal 

Shutter AR 

Foth Derby % V. P. 

Shutter . 


Plane 
¥2.5 Focal Plane 
: $17.95 


. $27.50 
Dollina III F2.8 Tessar 7.50 
Leica Model F Chrome F2 Summar E R 
Case . $114.50 
Dollina Model II, Brand New F2.9 Coupled 
Range Finder $41.50 
Super Sport Dolly ‘2 "x24" F2.8 Tease 
Coupled Range Finder, with Built-in Ex- 
posure Meter ; 50 
21 4"x2% e 


Kodak Retina I F3.5 C ompur. 


Fothflex Twin Lens Reflex 
°3.5 : 27.50 
Zeiss Super Ikonta_ B, Latest ‘Model, 
F2.8 Tessar . $107.50 
Primartlex 24 "x24 * Reflex F2.8 i 
plan 50 
Zeca 6x9 cm. Double Extension, Plate 
and Film Pack, F4.5 Tessar, 

New ; 

34°x4% RB 

¥4.5.. 

Zeiss Mirroflex 
‘Tessar 
Kodak Reccomar 9x12 F4.5.. $34.50 
Voigtlander Berghell tn0 F4.5 somes 
Kalart Coupled R.F 9.50 
Zeiss 9x1. Juwel F4.5 Tessar$110.00 


Personal Segcins 
=. tnd ‘money, | We Wek tor stalk ls. and 


Frastou. FO? Faved 


Penni 
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BESBEE 


America supplying such a wide variety 
of accessories for completing 
sonal movies. Among these are Title 
Makers and Title Letter Sets for “pro- 
the Effec- 


tograph which permits you to frame 


is the only house in 


your per- 


fessionalizing” your films . . . 


your pictures in 16 different effects .. . 
the Ediscope for editing your films 
quickly and easily ... and a host of 
other Simple-to-operate items. Your 
pictures no longer need be explained 


. they no longer need be 


verbally . . 
ordinary . . . Besbee makes them dra- 


matic, exciting, professional! 









ite. 


(~f 






Besbee 


Maker, for all cameras 


Universal Title 


Besbee Stick-on Title Letter 
eee $2.95, $5.25, $6.50 


Besbee Pro-Trick Title 
a, Oe re $18.50 


Besbee Ediscope, a complete 
film editing system. . .$6.50 


Besbee Reel Clips; a prac- 
tical device to keep film 
from unwinding, 


Sent 75c doz. 
hae ee $1.00 doz. 


Besbee accessories are made to 
fit all existing cameras. Ameri- 
can made. Write for illustrated 
booklet, “Tell It With Titles”— 
Dept. P.P.-11. 


8mm. 


l6mm. 




















BESBEE PRODUCTS CORP., TRENTON, WN. J. 
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/ PRE-HOLIDAY SALE! 


CAMERA BARGAINS 


ALL AS-NEW @ FULLY GUARANTEED 
. BOLEX H-16, 16 mm. movie camera, Leits Hektor Rapid 


cus, case, vignetter — adapter ring, Meyer trioplan 


i7 mr {2.8 w a. lens focus, same in 3°’ Telephoto, ete., 
souistaved, tet $451.50 $320.00 

e CINE-KODAK SPECIAL, f1.9, case, 4.5 3’ telephoto 

with adapter, extra 100’ magazine, tripod with case, etc., 
com list $65 4.00 3389.99 
e VICTOR Sound Projector, model * Deluxe, complete 150.00 

e ZEISS ORIX, D. E. 4x6’. 4.5 Zeiss i. 5 em. Tessar,Com- 
pur, f.p.a 47.50 

. Gi AFL E x D, 34x44, R. B., 2.9 Plaubel 6” Anticomar, 
mpur, f.o 119.50 

. G gt E ie ‘ent ARG OR- PRINTER, complete, plus 
Tes ens, extras 59.50 
. KODASCOPE * 8."" m ‘del 80 ease 75.00 

e 8. 8. DOLLY, 2.8 Tessar, Comp.-Rap., cp'l’d r-f., exp 
me NEW 67.50 
. VoIG l. BESSA, ep'I'dr.-f., Comp -Ran., 3.5Skopar, NEW 49.59 
e VOIGT. BESS 4 oN vietar, Compur, NEW 24.50 
e DOLLY V.P,3 mour, NEW $24.50 same 4.5, Veric 17.5) 
. FOTH ENLARGER 3.5 double condensers, ¢ NEW 22.50 

SPECIALS — ALL EXCELLENT 

e JOS-PE. Color Camera (German), 9x12, l-shot, 18 em. f3 

Steinheil, 6 double holders, ground elase, case. et m 
plete, cost over $2,000 $275.00 

e ZEISS UNIVERSAL JUWEL, oats 5 B., 4.5 Zeiss 16.5 

em. ‘Tessar, compur, Kalart Coupled r.-f., 5 double holders, 
f Carl Zeiss distars, filter 145.00 

° ROL LE /d gimee OP Stereo-camera, 6x13 «m., 75 mr Leiss 
Te-snr 5 lenses, Compo end shutters, case, list by 125.00 

. PEA BEL MAKINA, 2.9 Anticomar, Built-in D. A 
‘Dur upled r.-f., roll-film holder, case 75.00 

eB 2 i 706 18 mm, movie, brown finis Sa 1” Cooke 
same 1.5 . 4” Dallmeyer f4 foe case 135.00 


« Liberal Teade-tus e Terms seamen « 10-Day Tria! 
HUNDREDS OF OTHERS — WRITE TODAY! 


NEW PAY-PLAN ON NEW CAMERAS 


. 4 interest or carrying charges | 
e No down payment 

exh . First payment after 30 days ue 
e A year or more to pay 

e Lowest cash prices 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMEN 
Musical Enstrements., Guns, Microscopes, , ete., 


led for latest cameras 
FREE—Write for our Bargain Bulletin No. 481 


CEORCE LEVINE & SONS 


15 CORNHILL--- BOSTON MASS 


A Quarter Century on Cornhill 





















The NEW Roto Print Dryer 


Amateur-Professional Model 














Patents Peudin 


ELECTRIC ROTARY DRYER 


28” x 24” chromium surface 






1 95 







for matte and glossy prints. . 239, gets, 11s 
Place matte prints or squeegy clossy printe ont o the hrominn 
uniformly heated drum ay e nd 8 minutes 
ar IL im. & 14 in. glossy or 





will dry 


rty 3 in. x 5 in rf 











element can't overle 





t. Preshrunk 






Order now f 









Distributors: Easter Elkay Photo Products, Newark 
J st Coast—Craizc Movie Supply, Los Anyeles Calif 
Mid-West dealers—Write direct t 


— WARREN — 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY 


WARREN, PENNA. 


















ANNOUNCING 
THE LATEST 
SYNCHRONIZER 


Built especially for Argus 
C & C2 Cameras 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send for circular giving full 
details 


Price only $5.00 
LEY PHOTOLITE 
co 


1627 Carmen Ave. 
Chicago, ti. 
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Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 10) 











Editor of International News Photos, in 
the current issue. 

What effect the war will have on the 
supply of imported photographic equip- 
ment and on the price of supplies in 
general, we do not venture to foretell. 


ONGRATULATIONS to the city of 

Berkeley, Calif. for installing a com- 
plete darkroom in its Echo Lake Camp 
in the High Sierras. The darkroom, 
which is open to any visitor of the camp, 
enables tourists to develop their pictures 
on the spot and retake them if the 
results were not satisfactory. So gen- 
erous is the city of Berkeley that it per- 
mits the use of developing and printing 
equipment and all necessary chemicals 
free of charge. Tourists pay only for 
the paper used. The darkroom may be 
used not only by residents of Berkeley 
but by all comers. Here is an example 
worth copying by hundreds of resorts. 


WELCOME service is performed 
for the amateur by the Universal 
Camera Corporation at the New York 
World’s Fair. A shutter speed tester 
installed at the Univex exhibit enables 
amateurs to check up on the perform- 
ance of their shutters free of charge. 
Many amateurs are inclined to under- 
estimate the importance of such periodic 
checkups. While it is not essential that 
your shutter should give an exact 1/1000 
sec. exposure when set at 1/1000 sec., you 
should know what the actual timing is. 


E believe in giving both sides of 

a controversial subject and there- 
fore are publishing this month an article 
by W. E. Cheyne, Chairman of the Vir- 
ginia Board of Photographic Examiners. 
Mr. Cheyne defends legislation which 
requires professional photographers to 
undergo an examination and pay license 
fees. 

Even though we have opened our col- 
umns to Mr. Cheyne, we disagree with 
his conclusions. In our opinion certain 
fraudulent practices can be eliminated 
with the aid of other than licensing laws 
and we believe that people able to take 
photographs should be free to do so for 
either fun or profit, according to their 
own choosing. 


N closing, let us repeat our slogan of 


the past few months: “Remember 
December!” 
Our next issue is the Giant Annual 


Salon Issue, the biggest ever published 


by PopuLaR PHOTOGRAPHY, or any other 


photographic magazine anywhere. You 
know by now some of the special fea- 


tures it will contain, others are intended 
let us say 
only this much: The issue, now in the 
making, has already surpassed our own 
expectations and it is more than likely 


to be surprises. Therefore, 


to surpass yours. 


Remember December! A.B.H. 











MAKE MONEY 
SELLING SNAPSHOTS 


Dime brings big 152-page complete instruction 
book, giving names and addresses of nearly 
2,000 buyers. Crammed full of real informa- 
tion. {0c prepaid. 

















FOMO PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 6, Canton O. 
THE 


DUSTOFF ondina 


A Camel Hair Brush in a 
dust- and rust-proof 
spiral case. Lift 
the cap, twist 
the base and 
brush is ready 
for instant use. 


PHOTO 
BRUSH 


Rid dust 
from 
your cam- 
era, lenses, 
negatives and 
darkroom equipment. 


Y2 pee $490 
ostpaid 
DUSTOFF PHOTO BRUSH CO., eo w. 46 St., N. Y. C. 




















Your 
Make own Xmas Cards! 
$1.00 OUTFIT—10 Greetings and 8 Decorative Sil- 
houettes on paper negatives with complete instruc- 
tion 
$2. 00 OUTFIT—4 excellent pictures in addition to 
above—everything on film. 


MERIT PHOTO SERVICE 


29 Norwood Place BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 











CAMERA REPAIRING 
BELLOWS MADE TO ORDER 
SHUTTERS REPAIRED 


We make Bellows to order—Any size 
Fit all Standard Cameras 
All makes Shutters repaired by experts 
Lowest Prices 
Write! 


UNITED CAMERA COMPANY, INC. 


1515 BELMONT AVE. DEPT. P. CHICAGO, ILL. 














(REDIT 


HAVE THE CAMERA YOU WANT. NO DOWN 

PAYMENT, INTEREST OR CARRYING CHARGES. 
FIRST PAYMENT IN 30 DAYS. ONE YEAR TO 
PAY. ALL MAKES MOVIE AND STILL. SEND 
NOW FOR COMPLETE DETAILS. 





a CAMERAS 


(0. 10 BEACH ST. BOSTON, MASS 





















Send us any 36-exposure roll of film for a particular! 
good job of Moen-Tone fine grain processing, with each 
good negative enlarged by skilled craftsmen to approxt- 
mately 3x4 on double-weight mat paper. 35 MM devel- 
oped and contact strip prints. I size, 40c, 36 size, 60¢c, 
(see before enlarged) a“ Specialists in Kodak and Camera 
repairing. The = s forty years of satisfaction behind 
Moen-Tone Servi 

MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, 101 Moen Bidg., LA CROSSE, WIS. 


604 p. 604 p. Catalog, y, 7000 Novelties 


Rush 3c for mammoth catalog of unusual novelties. 604 pages, 4000 
illustrations, 7000 novelties, Roto section, 6-color cover. Radios, candid 
ameras, optical goods, novelty jewelry, unusual books & seeds, airplane 

& hobby kits, live animals, rifles & guns, fireworks, make-up supplies, 
joke goods, magic, outdoor & ap rt items, labor saving devices, musical in- 
struments, puzzles, wigs, auto & bike accessories, stamps, watches, knives, 
. archery sets, field glasses, sk on 

ks, cigurette cases, games of c! 
ate inventions, fishing supplies 























keys, banks & vemts 
fo artu ne tellers, over 
ectors, office time savers, muscle ‘develo »pers, read the back cards, mar- 
riage bicense 10c, money making outfits, portable radios, $1 up, elec trie 
baseball game, ‘weird & mystic novelties. Cloth Bound Edition 25e 


JOHNSON SMITH, Dept. 393-C, Detroit 


300 6e box 








NOTICE. Since August !, 1939, we have been mak- 
ing our color prints by the Eastman Automatic 


Masking Method. This gives 


COLOR CORRECTED PRINTS 


which are far superior to prints produced by the 


other usual methods. 
8” x 10” color corrected print...........-..-. $10.00 


Additional prints, each 
MARSHALL STUDIOS, INC IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
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YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe S.Z.W. 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 
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@ Over 50 pages of Salon Prints. 


© An 8-page special insert of out- 
standing full color Photos. 


© A directory supplement listing all 
new photographic equipment. 


Prize Winners of the $3,700.00 
Popular Photography contest. 


© John Paul Pennebaker’s natural 
color photograph on the cover. 


Plus — 


Scores of regular features and ar- 
ticles, specially augmented for this 
spectacular DECEMBER 


GIANT ANNUAL 
SALON ISSUE 


ON SALE 
NOVEMBER 
10th 
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_ RATES: 25 cents per word. Minimum: 10 words. 
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RECOMAR 18, just factory reconditioned, 
guaranteed perfect. 


620 KODAK Senior, f 4.5, case, portrait at- 
tachment, like new. $20.00. Marshall An- 
derson, North Warren, Pa. 

VICTOR Mode! 3, f 3.5, ’ 
stone 8&8” f 3.5, like new. $20.00. Cine 
265 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
ry now for Christmas! 
years guaranteed. Contax II, f 2, $129.00; 
Contax III, f 2, $149.00; Contax III, f 
$169.00; Contaflex, f 2, $139.00; Leica G, 
$85.00; Nettar C, Tes 


$29.00: Cine-Kodak 8-60, f 1.9, $45.00: B & 
H Filmo 16mm, Cooke, 3.5, $35.00. 


90mm. Ballard, 164 Cornell, Audubon, 
N. J 


Box 47, Scottsbluff, Nebr. 


5, case, rangefinder, me- 


FOTH Derby, f 
: supplementary 


Burns, 342 Seminole, Lake Wales, Fla. 


ROLLEIFLEX, 
Praxidos enlarger, extras, $32.00. 


North Canton, 
CONTAFLEX, 
stone 8mm Projector, case, $30. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

GRAFLEX B, 4x5, f 4.5 Zeiss Tessar, ac- 


P 4.5 Tessar, like new, $40.00. 
Kalart Synchroni- 


marked in feet. 


used camera. 


picture cameras, 
jectors, accessories, bought, sold, traded; 


time payments. Camera Mart, 70 West 


5, photoelectric 
meter, prefer 
Dickinson, Opelika, 


Devault, Jackson, Tenn 


Kred Dickey, Fairfield, lowa. 


Rolleicord, or 
Dry, Athens, Ohio 


;. Eleart, M. D.. 
Boston, Mass. 


recently checked 
330 Brookline Ave., 


era and projector, $100.00. 5x7 View Cam- 


Pilot Super, f 3.5, shade, filter, Weston 
Universal Meter, cases; used twice, $40.00. 
Giardini, 630 Grand St., Brooklyn, N. Y. _ 
TRADE—Like new Victor 4 movie cam- 
era for Contax I or II. tex Harrison, 
Indianola, Iowa. 

LEICA III b, f 2, Summar. 
tion, practically new, 
Hoehl, Ft. Belvoir, Va. _ ; 
WILL trade for Contax II or sacrifice for 
cash new 57 RB. Home Portrait Graflex. 
Accessories. List $270. Louis Haberman, 
c/o 425 Main St., La Crosse, Wis. 
VOIGHTLANDER Rangefinder 
f 3.5 Skopar, good condition, $30.00. 
959 Arrott St., Philadelphia, Pa. _ 
FOR Sale: Contax III, f 2, 50mm Sonnar, 
Everready case, lensshade, 3 filters, bulk 
film winder, adjustable tank, perfect con- 
dition. $175. Jerry Kenny, Valparaiso, 
Ind. : 
TRADE $105 Extension Course in Refrig- 
eration Engineering for Graflex. Make 
offer. Lincoln, 905 Gaskill Ave., Jean- 
nette, Penn. 

BANTAM Special, f 2, 





Perfect condi- 
$120.00. Lieut. 


Bessa, 


Hall, 


guaranteed excel- 


lent, accessories, $60.00, cash only. Mil- 
ton Lloyd, Box 325, Laramie, Wyo. 7 

24%x3% GRAFLEX B, accessories, list 
$112.25, excellent; sell $65.00. Chas. Lu- 


der, Washington, Indiana. ; 
RETINA II, f 2; sacrifice $80.00. Don 
Walthall, 1403 Willow, Coffeyville, Kans. 
KORELLE Reflex, Model 1, Schneider, 
f 2.9, like new. Sunshade, etc. $42.50. 
D. L. Mellencamp, Columbus, Indiana. 
NEW f 3.5 Robot, case, sunshade; $126.00 
value; $60.00. Bob Locke, 47 East 2nd St., 
teno, Nev. ; 

CASH for Rolleiflex 6x6 or 4x4; describe 
model, condition, price. J. P. Mikesell, 
Piqua, Ohio. 

SUPERSPORT Dolly, slightly used, f 2.9, 
$18.50; Perfex, f 2.8, or f 3.5, model 44’s, 
bargains. McKinley, 87 East Alexandrine, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

KODAK Jr. 620, f 6.3, color filter, portrait 
lens, good condition, $11.00. Ted Parker, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. : 
FOR Sale: Rolleicord lI, f 3.5, never 
used. Filter and tripod, $55.00. a ae 
Roush, Angola, Indiana. 

CONTAX II, f 2 50mm Sonnar, f 2 85mm 
Sonnar, filters, Everready Case, all like 
new Janet H. Schmidt, R4, New Ulm, 
Minnesota. 


CONTAX I, f 2.8, slow speeds, Everready 


case, $85. J. Steward, 32 Beacon Ave., 
Holyoke, Mass. 

WANTED—Small used Graflex, also 3x4 
enlarger with condensers; must be bar- 


vain. Seidler, Luzerne, N. 
LEICA G, f 2, case, like new, $100.00. Sil- 
verstein, Rugby, Brooklyn, N. Y 


5x8 STUDIO View camera, 2 double hold- 
ers, B & L lens, 48 plates, $15.00. Twom- 
bly, So. Natick, Mass. 


CAMERAS, equipment, new, used, bought, 
sold, traded Bargain prices. Write us 
you! wants. Universal Camera Ex- 
change, 97 West Broadway, N. Y. C. 
SELL—3%x5% Compact Graflex, 
holders, rollfilm adapter and case. No 
lens. Perfect condition, $35.00. F. F. Wil- 
son, Bad Axe, Michigan. 
ZEISS Maximar B, case, 
gun, $79.00; actual value $110. 
Marshall, Minn. 

FOR Sale. Double Extension Voightlan- 
der Avus f 4.5 Skopar Compur, Skyfilter, 
twin Focar Mendelsohn Speegun 
Aquaplaniec Reflector and large case, com- 
plete, $57.00. Will take Perkeo part pay- 
ment Hubert J. Wright, Jr., 586 Roberts 
Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


REDUCED RATES 
FOR READERS 


readers 
buy, sell or exchange cameras or equip- 
ment are invited to take advantage of 


filters, speed- 
Ted Wil- 


son, 


lenses, 


who wish to 


Non-commercial 


our new reduced rates in this section. 
15 words for $1.50. Extra words 25c 


each. Payable in advance. 





INSTRUCTION 


money in photography. Learn 
quickly at home. Spare or full time. 
Easy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education sufficient. 
Interesting booklet and requirements 
free. American School of Photography, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 225B, Chicago. 





MAKE 





MISCELLANEOUS 








PHOTO Albums of quality. Covers made 
of highgrade plywood, finished in dark or 
light Oak, Maple, natural color. Decor- 
ated with decals, such as Lighthouse, Sail 
Boat, Waterlily, Swans, Mexicans, Chi- 
nese Gardens, Mountain, in plastic wood. 
Makes a nice gift. $2.50 postpaid. State 
choice. Artcraft Shop, 7140 W. Addison 
St., Chicago 

ART Magazine, including directory art, 
photography books—free. Send 10c post- 
age. Art Headquarters, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

EXCEPTIONAL Studio and Dark Room 
available—modern bath and kitchenette. 
Attractive rental. Carnegie Hall Renting 
Office, 57th St., N. Y. C. 

CASH for used Candid and Movie Cam- 
eras, Projectors, Binoculars, Microscopes. 
Elman’'s, 2300-PP Van Buren, Chicago. 
SALARIED Positions: 2,500 yearly and 
up—let us try to get one for you—small 
cost. Write for valuable information 
No. 23. (Photography dept.) Executive’s 
Promotion Service, Washington, D. C. 
WANTED: Photographers, for assign- 
ments. Write for free market bulletin. 
Free-Lance Photographers Guild, Arthur 
Brackman, Managing Editor, 219 East 
44th St., New York. Dept. H. 
SONGWRITERS! Poems, melodies. Amaz- 
ing offer. Hibbeler, C-16, 2157 No. Avers, 
Chicago. 
WANTED. 
to Coast. 
Joliet, Ill. 
CORRESPONDENCE courses and educa- 
tional books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. 
Exchanged. All subjects. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. 
Complete details and bargain catalog 
Free. Send name. Nelson Company, 
L.-237, Manhattan Building, Chicago. 
AMATEUR Photographers, Attention— 
Wanted, a large number of Kodachromes, 
Scenic Views of Florida. Five ($5.00) 
Dollars will be paid for each acceptable 
Kodachrome Transparency. Please send 
by insured mail. Return of Kodachromes 


Staff News Photog’s. Coast 
National News Photos, Box 802, 


gZuaranteed, whether used or not. Max 
Rigot Post Card Company, 3333 North 


Racine Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

HOME Movie representatives wanted, 
small communities only. Details, film 
sample, 10c. Import, 392-C, Elmira, N. Y. 


PATENTS 








PATENTS secured. Two valuable book- 
lets sent free. Write immediately. Vic- 
tor J. ; 


Evans & Co., 158-M, Victor Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 








TRADE: Photography correspondence 


course, $75 value, for cameras, equip- 
ment What have you? 30x 89, Globe, 
Arizona. 

WANTED: Used Vakagraph Border 


Printer. J. L. Calhoun, 533 East Ave. 


“D,"’ San Angelo, Texas. 


FOR Sale: Elwood Studio enlarger with 
miniature attachment, $35.00. Weston 
Meter, latest 650 model, Cooke, 


$15.00. 
139 N. Euclid Ave., Westfield, N. 


FOOT-Switch cord and plugs for all en- 
postpaid, $2.00. Guaranteed. D. 
216 Arlington, Framingham, 


largers, 
J. Giro, 
Mass. : 
EXCHANGE: Ithica 12 gauge trap gun 
for 28mm wide angile lens for Contax. G. 
T. Graves, 315 S. Broadway, Lexington, 
Ky. 

LEICA G, lenses, view finders, Omega A 
Enlarger, Kodaslide projector and screen, 
like new. Gordon, 2024 Laketon, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa. 
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FOR Sale: 
List $17.50. 
dition. 
ville, Illinois. 

THREE filters for $1.00; 


Slightly used. Perfect con- 
Sacrifice, $12.75. Herr, Collins- 


yellow, red and 
green, with hard fiber frames and adjust- 
able springs for lenses up to 1% inches in 
diameter. Kay Photo Supplies, Box 51P, 
Cicero, Ill 


GLASSINE Envelopes, $1.00 buys: 600 
2%x4%, 2%x5. 500 3x5%, 3%x5. 400 
2%x6, 2%x8%, 2x6%, 2x10. Postpaid. 
Lutz, Avery, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED: 4x5 or 5x7 Elwood or Auto 
Focus enlarger, less lens. Joseph Mona- 
han, 3 Governor’s Rd., East Milton, Mass. 


SW AP-Health- Strength course for minia- 


ture, 8mm equipment, enlarger, or? Arlo 
Noyes, La Grande, Ore. 

SHOTGUNS, Target Pistols and Binocu- 
lars accepted in trade on everything 


photographic, including Leicas, Contaxes, 
Eastman and Bell & Howell motion pic- 
ture equipment and Da-Lite Screens. 
Write for catalog. National Camera Ex- 
change, Established in 1914, 11 So. Fifth 
St., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

WE will change your Argus so it will 
take 50 1” by 1” pictures. Send Argus 
and $1:50 "= 1749 Kilbourne Place, Wash- 
ington, D. 

FREE! as print tongs! Different col- 
ors. A real 40c value. Send dime to 
cover packing and postage to Photo Aids 
Co., Box 2106, Station H, Cleveland, Ohio. 
GOERZ Dagor 6%” Series 3 comp. shut- 
ter, $30.00. Pair 9” condensing lenses. 
mounted, $12.00. Perfect. J. S. Seufert, 
605 N. View St., Aurora, Illinois. 





PHOTO FINISHING 





NOW! 35mm and six or eight exposure 
film roll work on “money back” guaran- 
tee. 35mm film developed with special 
fine-grain formula and enlarged to 3x4” 
—18 exposures with one set glossy en- 
largements only 75c—36 exposures $1.50. 
Six or eight exposure film roll developed 
and one set glossy prints all for 30c. All 
work earries our unconditional guaran- 
tee. Finished work mailed back prepaid 
same day received. Mail film to Dept. 
133, Candid Camera, 776 Clementina St., 
San Francisco, Californa. 

MOVIE Fans! Two 3”x4” enlargements 
from each of 16 frames of your 8mm 


movie film or two 3”x5” enlargements 
from each of 8 frames of your 16mm 
movie film all for only $3.00. Cash or 


C.0.D. Tie string through sprocket hole 
of frame desired. Photo Copy Service, 
Dept. P-10, 212 E. Main St., Madison, Wis. 
36mm FINE Grain Developing and 36 
3%x4% glossy enlargements $1.49. Roll 
developed and glossy print of each 35c 
One 5x7 enlargement free. Immediate 
service. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pho- 
tolab, Box 5544, Dept. P, Chicago. 
MAKE your own enlarger! Easily built! 
Excellent results. Four models, 50c. 
Money back guarantee! Popular Mechan- 
ics, C-210 E. “Gatarie. Chicago. 
PROFESSIONAL doubleweight enlarge- 
ments: 11x14, 50c; 8x10, 35c, four, $1.00; 
5x7, 20c, six, $1.00. Free Sepia-Toning. 
Stewart Photo-Laboratory, 6852 Indiana, 
Chicago. 

PHOTO Work. Thirty years’ experience. 
No cutthroat prices. Normal prices. J. 
R. Smith, Provincetown, Mass., Box 326. 


Whitin tiie ies nists Films 


HE following film speed values have 
been determined since the latest 
Weston film speed sheet was published. 


Daylight Tungsten 
Agfa Twin Eight 


oe 24 16 
Eastman Kodak Super-X 
BU Uae Ge. ws ec cwe 24 16 


Federal No. 120 Enlarger, f 6.3. 








The MASTER DODGER 


F 


Stainless Steel Dodger Holder, set of Press Board 
Masks. 100% satisfied customers, professional and 
amateur, in U. S. and foreign countries. Attractive 
lealer terms. 


Pri 1.00 Post d 765—13th St. 
"oratyour Dealer The Master Dodger Co.2¢5,523%.$*- 
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Prize Contests and Markets 











THE KALART COMPANY, 915 Broadway, New 
York City, announces a $250 prize contest 
for pictures taken with the Kalart Micro- 
matic Speed Flash. Twenty-five awards of 
$10 each will be paid for winning pictures. 
Prints must not be smaller than 2% x 3% 

nor larger than 11 x 14. Entry blanks oan 
contest rules at all dealers and direct from 
the Kalart Co. Closing date, Dec. 1, 1939. 


RAYGRAM Corp., 425 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. ¥., announces the Ray-Del Picture 
Contest for pictures depicting balance in 
some manner, shape, or form, e.g., a boy bal- 
ancing on a fence. Closing date is Nov. 1, 
1939. First Prize, $50; Second Prize, $25; 
ten awards each $5. Entry blanks and rules 
from your dealer or write Raygram Corp. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU, 61 
Fifth Ave., New York City, announces a 
photo contest for ew taken in France 
during the period June 15th-December 31, 
1939. First Prize, $200; Second Prize, $75: 
Third Prize, $50; ten prizes of $10 each. The 
subjects include whatever the average 
American traveler finds most interesting in 
France; typical scenes of French life, 
whether city, village, or countryside, are 
desirable with a strong element of human 
interest. Entry blanks may be secured by 
writing or calling in person at the Bureau 
at the above address. 


PITTSBURGH GARDEN CENTER, Schenley 
Park, Pittsburgh, Pa., announces a Garden 
Photography Contest open to everyone. En- 
tries are grouped in four classifications: 
Black-and-white prints taken by adults; 
black-and-white prints by children under 16 
years of age; color transparencies (2 x 2 
slides only); and black-and-white prints, 
color transparencies (2 x 2 slides), and mo- 
tion pictures taken at the 1939 Annual 
Chrysanthemum Show to be held in Novem- 
ber at Pittsburgh. Cash prizes will be 
awarded in all classifications. Black-and- 
white entries by adults must be no smaller 
than 5 x 7 and not larger than 11 x 14. 
All prints must be mounted. Prints sub- 
mitted by children may be any size. Clos- 
ing date, December 6, 1939. Write to E. 
Eleanor Knight at the Pittsburgh Garden 
Center for entry blanks. 


Did You Know That— 

VERLY brilliant reflections on all 

highly polished surfaces such as 
chinaware, glassware, nickel-plated and 
chrome articles can be toned down con- 
siderably by patting or stippling the shiny 
spots with soft putty. Liquid wax 
sprayed on the offending spots is also 
very effective. Both can be easily wiped 
away after the exposure without any 
harm to the article. 
—if you are stymied for the lack of some 
jumbo developing trays when called upon 
to make a few unusually large enlarge- 
ments, go to any large hardware store or 
restaurant supply house and purchase a 
pair of giant roasting pans. Paint the in- 
side of these pans with Eastman Koda- 
coat or Probus Acid-Proof and Water- 
proof Enamel. This enamel is quick dry- 
ing and helps to make an excellent sub- 
stitute for more expensive enamel trays. 
—there is now on the market an electric 
egg beater or mixing bowl which sells for 
about a dollar at most drug and hard- 
ware stores. The glass bowl is marked 
like a graduate up to sixteen ounces. Get 
one of these mixers and paint the mixing 
paddle with Probus Acid Resisting 
Enamel, unless the paddle is made of 
stainless steel. You now have an excel- 
lent tool for rapidly and efficiently stir- 
ring and dissolving your developer and 
hypo solutions. 
—those fuzzy looking pipe cleaners are 
very useful for cleaning lens shutters and 
other small delicate inaccessible camera 
mechanisms. — Maurice Kains, West Los 
Angeles, Calif. 












Buy GENERA 3 


eg) 


LOAD waun own SPOOLS and Save ave Money 
A HIGH CLASS REVERS TDOOR FILM. 
For Cine Kodaks, aa “vie ctor, or Pala i ti nivex. Also suit- 
able for titles. Processing simplified by use of Prepared Powders, 

i jing Instructions with any of following items: 


200ft.:'c%ti $1. 75 Pest Spools: with order 


Keystone 3S¢ 

— Serie 
Camer 

400 | ft Oe mm Fast’ Semi- ‘Semr-Orino Genera Film $4.85 Pes 
(Weston 12) non-halation, 4 100 ft. Rolls ba od 
100 ft. Single 8 $1. post- Species Ueiee 25¢ 
Univex, etc. paid Keysto ne Single 30c. 
100 *. Single & Cpnctreonntie $2.10; Fast Pan. $2.20 pp. 

100 Double & Panchrematic $3.85; Fast Pan. 


$3. Pp. 

Our ae 8 Panchromatic Filme are not Scored for — 

100 ft. i6mm Super Pan. (West. 24) day. 35 pp 

G EN E RA PROCESSING POWDERS 

for MOTION PICTURE FILMS 

Process your own movies — easy and thrilling. 

IT SAVES TIME, MONEY, and insures success. 

Ne. 1 Set—'4 gallon size; PD12 developer 65c; Blench, 15c; Clear- 
ing, 30c; Hardening, 25c. Complete Set Postpaid, for $1.35. 

Ne. 2 Set—One gallon size: PD12 developer, 95c: Bleach, 25c: 
Clearing, 40c; Hardening, 25c; Complete Set, Postpaid, for $1.85. 
Our simple processing instructions furnished with each order. 

Simplified Processing Outfits, pata Pr age Powders: 

For 30 ft. single 8, $3.55, postpaid; Dble. $4.95, express. 

REDUCING POWDER for all makes of 4 ‘ocessed films that are 

too dense for brilliant projection, Gallon size 35, postpaid. 44 for 2$e. 

teday for Film sample, circulars and OUR processing prices 


FROMADER GENERA COMPANY, Davenport,lowa 





35 MM FILM fine crain 
DEVELOPED AND ENLARGED 


Get the M 
3 €xposy Os out of 
ur your 
and eac h £000 nog film fine ‘erainves! An 
aoa = enl: 1 Drocesse. 
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MINILABS Gag 


Box 485 MADISON SQUARE.P.0. NEW YORK, N.Y 














This amazing new Method enables you, 
in your own home, to speak and read any 
of 27 foreign languages in an incredibly 
short time. Endorsed by leading university 
professors and thousands of men and 
women as the quickest, simplest and most 
thorough language meth 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


82 RCA Building New York City 
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POPULAR 





With coupled range finder for automatic focusing. 

Built-in flash synchronizer for flash light photography. 
Built-in exposure meler. 
1 to 1/1250th second. © Telescopic view finder. 
able lenses. © Uses 35mm film, 
® Made in U. S. A. 


® Focal plane shutter with speeds from 
® tnterchange- 
36 exposures per 
® For pictures in color or black and white. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


November, 1939 





Poly 


35 mm. MINIATURE CAMERA 






Pour 


The Ultimate choice 


of the expert! 


WITH F3.5 LENS | WITH F2.8 LENS 


load. 


$97 


EVEREADY CASE, EXTRA $5.00 


$4750 





PERFEX VU - or - PROJECT 


COMBINATION FILM SLIDE VIEWER 
AND PROJECTOR 


Now, with one unit you can view or project 
slides, color positives, ete. It will bring out in sparkling 
detail the full beauty of your slides. Among its unusual 
features are automatic slide alignment and ejection, high 
ratio lever focusing—cool operation. Highly efficient light 
and optical system. 


your film 


AS A VIEWER AS A PROJECTOR 
Ground glass viewing screen Instantly convertible for use 
measures 6x6 inches—provides as a projector. Scientifically 


a six inch image on both verti- designed optical and condenser 


cal or horizontal slides Auto- light system provides a five 
matic shutter blacks out foot image size at a 7% foot 
screen, eliminating the _ dis- throw from machine to screen. 
tracting flash of white light New simplified slide feeding 
between slides Shows a bril- device automatic changeover 


liant picture, ample in size for 
easy viewing 


COMPLETE UNIT FOR 
VIEWING AND PROJECTING........ 


and ejection. Pictures are life- 
like—full of detail. 


250 








PERFEX 1-2-3 SPEED SLIDE BINDER 
FOR ALL STANDARD 2x 2 FILM SLIDE PROJECTORS 


An innovation—the first real advance in slide binder 
design in years. Just one component piece including glass, 
mask and binding edge. Extremely simple to use. Metal- 
lic surfaced paper reflects heat away from the slide— 
reduces absorption to a minimum. Completed slide 
measures 1% x 1% inches—will fit all standard 2 x 2 
inch projectors. Reduces the work of minutes to seconds. 
Only three operations are required to complete the slide. 


pon... . . . 9OC 


DOZEN 


(Cc 


Place film over 
masked opening. 
Fold up gummed 
bottom flap to 
anchor film in 
position. 

















= 


With film an- 
chored in posi- 
tion as shown 
above, fold down 
upper half of 
binder and mois- 
ten gzummed 
flaps. 








FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD CAMERA STORES 


All Prices 
Subject to Change 
Without Notice. 





844 W. ADAMS STREET 


CANDID CAMERA CORP. of AMERICA 


. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS, RAYGRAM CORP., 425—4TH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
WEST COAST DIST., PARAMOUNT PHOTO SUP. CO., 521 SQ. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES 





Folding 
gummed flaps as 


over 


shown above 
completes the 
slide. A real time 


saver and sur- 
prisingly eco- 
nomical. 

All Perfex 


Products Are 
Made in U. S. A. 
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Shot at 1/1000 with one G-E No. 31, by Arthur Green, Price Picture News Service. 





JUDGE YOUR FLASH BULBS BY THE PICTURES THEY GIVE YOU 


1. Do you get crisp, clean-cut negatives? 
You can get them with the new G-E 
Flash bulbs. A type for every need. 


2. Do you get uniform negative density? 
You can get it with the new G-E 
Flash bulbs. And, on focal-plane syn- 
chronization, you get uniform densities 
all the way across the negative with 
he new G-E Focal-plane Photoflash. 
3. Do you get striking effects? You can 
zet them with the new G-E Flash 
sulbs. Two or more can be flashed 


simultaneously in synchronized use. 


4. Do you get better print quality? You 
can get it with the new G-E Flash 
bulbs. Their light is matched to pan 
films. Contains all the colors of the 
spectrum. Grand for color work, too. 


5. Do you get better pictures? You'll find 
it easier and more certain with the 
new G-E Flash bulbs... because of the 
amazing precision in timing, total 
light output, peak light and color 
temperature built into them. 








“‘Let me have one of the 
G-E Flash bulbs...I 
know it will help me take 
a good shot!”’ says Alfred 
Eisenstaedt, ace photo- 
grapher of LIFE. 


. J : is 

-~, i” 
‘‘G-E Flash bulbs assure 
highest quality for fast 
action photography,”’ says 


George Karger, photo- 
grapher,PixPublishing,Inc. 














““G-E Flash bulbs always 
give me the results I de- 
sire,’’ says Victor De- 
Paima,camera ace of Black 
Star Publishing Co., Inc. 


DEMAND 
the Dependability of 


NEW G-E FLASH BULBS 


Whether you make one shot or one 
hundred of the same set up, you can 
be sure of uniform negative density 
and printing quality...with the new 
G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamps. 
For G-E uniformity in timing, 
peak and light is unexcelled ... and 
completely dependable. 


New safety, too, for new G-E safety- 
jacketed bulbs act like shatter-proof 
glass to protect you and subjects. 
Quick break filaments make for 
better synchronized operation; assure 
flashing, even on weakened cells. 


If you haven’t tried a G-E flash bulb 
lately, you may be missing “prize” 
pictures. 


GENERAL (6) ELECTRIC 
MAZDA PHOTO LAMPS 








SETS THE PACE 
FOR “MINIATURES” 
IN ITS 
PRICE RANGE 


KODAK 35 
f/3.5 


Field Case for Kodak 35 


High-quality brown cowhide. Wrap-around section re- 
movable. Main section has rawhide lining, screw to hold 
camera in place, supplementary tripod socket. Complete 
with matching cowhide strap, $6.50. 


CAMERA .. . Kodak 35 is of the 35 mm. 
type, precision-built throughout. Kodak 
Anastigmat Special //3.5 lens; Kodamatic 
shutter (5 speeds to 1/200, and delayed ac- 
tion). Finger-tip focusing, 4 feet to infinity, 
by revolving lens mount. Automatic expo- 
sure counter. Device to center film accu- 
rately for each exposure. Double-exposure 
prevention. Winding film automatically sets 
shutter. Tough, damage-resistant body; pin- 


i 


—and the great snapshots are mdde:on KODAK FILM 


seal finish. Only $33.50. Kodak 35, //4.5, 
$24.50; Kodak 35, //5.6, $14.50. 

FILM... Loads with Eastman’s important new 
black-and-white films: Kodak Plus-X (all- 
round miniature film), Kodak Super-XX 
(high speed), Kodak Panatomic-X (micro- 
scopically fine grain) —also with Kodachrome 
(full-color) Film, in two types—for use in- 
doors and outdoors. At your dealer's... 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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